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PREFACE 
\ | UCH has been written during the last thirty 


years upon the origins and early history of 

the Greek Drama. The conclusions reached by 
some of the writers appeared to me to be so specula- 
tive and even incredible, that I began the Studies, of 
which the results are summed up in this volume, 
with the object of examining the evidence, and 
ascertaining what conclusions it would really justify. 
The result has too often been to show that no conclu- 
sions are possible, least of all some of those which 
have been put forward; and although I hope that 
these Studies will be found to yield some positive 
results, it must be admitted that they are in a measure 
critical ; an unkind reader might describe them as 

Proving false all written hitherto, 

And putting us to ignorance again. 

This, however, if faithfully done, may itself be a 
modest service to scholarship. For the ingenuity and 
the imaginative power which the writers, to whom 
I refer, possess in a far higher degree than myself, 


_ LT have the most sincere respect and gratitude. I have 


learned from them more than I can estimate. But 
I think it is one of the most important tasks of 
scholarship at the present moment—at least in regard 
to these subjects—to ascertain what can really 
be said to be proved or probable, and to draw the 
line sharply between history on the one hand, and 
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attractive and interesting speculation, not founded upon 
evidence, on the other. It is with this end in view 
that these chapters have been written. They do not 
profess to be literary essays, but simply a dispassionate 
attempt to ascertain historical truth or probability by 
methods as logical as the subject permits. 

It is more than twenty-five years since I began 
working on these lines. The duties of a very busy 
life have often caused the work to be suspended for 
long periods, and the War and its effects have made 
it impossible to prepare the results for publication 
until now. In consequence of this, some of the 
conclusions reached in these pages have been antici- 
pated by writers who have been able to publish them 
before me, and I have tried duly to acknowledge 
their priority; but I may sometimes have omitted to 
do so, where my view was already determined and 
expressed in lectures, before I saw their work; any 
such omission is not intentional, and will, I trust, 
be forgiven. In any case, no opinion is the worse for 
having been independently formed by two or more 
students. 

It is unfortunate that the authorities for the early 
history of the Greek Drama and Choral Lyric are 
for the most part late, and the information which 
they give very fragmentary. Aristotle, acute as he 
is in the discovery of principles and the logical 
classification of types, shows little interest in history, 
apart from his services in connexion with the inscrip- 
tional record. The work of his successors in the 
Peripatetic School, and of the Alexandrian and Per- 
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gamene scholars, survives almost entirely in the form 
of passing remarks, scholia and lexicographical notices 
in writers of much later date, in which much nonsense 
is mixed with much that seems to be sound. Never- 
theless, the tradition which filtered into such notices 
was, at least in part, the work of scholars of great 
industry, ability, and discernment, and it is dangerous 
to disregard definite statements made by scholiasts, 
lexicographers, and writers on literary and social 
history (such as Athenaeus), unless the supposed error 
can itself be accounted for and good reason found for 
setting the disputed statement aside. I have, so far 
as I was able, tried to test the strength of each 
particular piece of evidence, as it came under discus- 
sion; and I have generally acted on the principle 
that statements which combine to suggest a coherent 
and intrinsically probable hypothesis, consistent with 
whatever certainties there may be, or representing 
a fairly steady tradition, may be provisionally accepted ; 
and that a hypothesis so formed, though it may not 
be proved, is likely to be nearer the truth than one 
based on « priori assumptions and indifferent to the 
literary evidence. But I recognize that one of the 
greatest needs of scholarship at the present time is 
a fresh, detailed and critical account of the tradition 
of literary history from the fourth century B.c. to the 
twelfth century A. D., tracing, as well as can be done, 
the filiation of the different authorities. Some in- 
valuable work has already been done, such as that of 
Wilamowitz on the Lyric poets; of Kaibel on the 
Prolegomena zrepi kopedias ; of Romer on the Scholia 
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to Aristophanes ; of Rohde, Bapp, Wagner, and others 
on the sources of Pollux, Suidas, and Athenaeus; of 
Flickinger on Plutarch; and Korte’s sketch (in Pauly- 
Wissowa) of the authorities for the history of Greek 
Comedy. But these and other detached discussions 
cover only a fraction of the ground, and on many points 
the several scholars reach conflicting conclusions. <A 
more complete account would be a fine task for a small 
group of younger scholars: but it would need many 
years of hard work. 

I hope I shall not be taken to task for daring to 
suggest, more than once, that the painters of vases 
may have been exercising their imagination, and that 
the greatest caution is needed in accepting the evidence 
of vase-paintings as proof of the existence or the 
characteristics of particular rituals or performances. 
I have also felt bound to insist that accounts given of 
the religious or dramatic ritual and ideas of peoples far 
removed from the Greek can prove nothing as to the 
performances and ritual of the Greeks themselves, 
and that the evidence for the nature of the latter 
must be drawn from Greece and Greece only, 
whatever interesting analogies may afterwards be 
discerned. 

Two remarks of a personal character must be made: 

(1) The whole of Chapters I and II were in print 
when news came of Sir William Ridgeway’s death. 
A considerable part of those chapters is occupied with 
criticism of his views, and I had not expected that 
my treatment of them would pass without some re- 
joinder from so vigorous a controversialist. I greatly 
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dislike a controversy in which reply is impossible ; 
but my present criticism follows closely the lines of 
my discussion of his book in the Classical Review, 
shortly after its appearance, and to that he did from 
time to time make some brief answers, to which 
I have been careful to refer; and, on the whole, it 
seemed not unfair to let the chapters go forward as 
they stood. But I cannot help expressing my great 
admiration for the learning and the indomitable spirit 
of my antagonist, and my sense of the great loss which 
his death brings to scholarship. 

(2) L owe so much to the writings and the example 
of Professor Gilbert Murray, that I have hesitated 
long before publishing a rather lengthy criticism 
(pp. 185 ff.) of a theory to which, as I know, he attaches 
some importance. But I know also that no one is 
more ready than he to welcome discussion, or more 
generous to those who differ from him. I have 
therefore given my view for what it is worth, and 
I hope that any unintentional misrepresentation of 
his position may be forgiven and corrected. 

It may be that the readers of these Studies (if there 
are any) will think that the labour expended on them 
might have been more profitably laid out. I have 
no quarrel with this view. The highest function of 
Greek scholarship is to renew perpetually the love 
and the intelligent appreciation of the greatest writers 
of Greece, and towards this the present book makes 
little positive contribution. But it may be pleaded 
that these Studies were partly prompted by the belief 
that the great dramatic poets were being set in a 
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wrong light by some of the theories which are here 
discussed, since these professed to be not merely an 
account of origins, but also, in some measure, an 
interpretation of the poems; and from this point of 
view these discussions may prove to be not entirely 
irrelevant to the right appreciation of the poems them- 
selves; while the fact that some of the theories 
criticized are being actively taught in schools and 
colleges (as is proved by the answers offered in 
examinations year after year) shows that the time 
for the discussion of them has not gone by. 

The greater part of this volume has to do with the 
earliest stages in the history of Greek Tragedy, Satyric 
Drama, and Comedy. But the discussion in regard 
to Tragedy necessarily involves the history of the 
Dithyramb, and the first chapter is an attempt to 
collect and discuss such information as is available 
upon this obscure subject. I hope that at least this 
may save some trouble to future students. 

I had intended to offer, with these chapters, a further 
series of studies, partly upon matters connected with 
the Greek Theatre and its history, partly upon the 
history of Attic Comedy ; but it is so uncertain when 
these will be completed, and indeed whether they will 
be completed at all, that it seems better to publish 
the present volume by itself. 

My special thanks are due to the Trustees of the 
Jowett Memorial Fund, without whose help these 
Studies could not have been completed. I wish the 
work were more worthy of the Trustees’ generosity. 


A. W. PEG. 
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Tue DitHYRAMB 


The historical treatment of the dithyramb is rendered 
difficult by the defectiveness of our information in regard to 
its character before the fifth century B.c., and by the doubt 
which exists, whether many of the statements made by 
Plutarch and Athenaeus, as well as by scholiasts and gram- 
matict generally, are true of the dithyramb of the first 
two-thirds of that century, or only of the greatly altered 
dithyramb which succeeded it. It is also disputed whether 
the most considerable of the poems which have come down 
to us under the name, the Dithyrambs of Bacchylides, would 
have been called by the name at all in his own time. 

We have therefore to take the evidence piece by piece and 
discuss its value. 


I 


The Dithyramb and Dionysus. 


§1. The earliest mention of dithyramh is found in a 
fragment of Archilochus of Paros, who probably flourished in 
the first half of the seventh century B.C.: 


as Atwvioow dvaxros Kadov edpéar pédos 
oida SibdpapuBov, oive gvyxepavyabels hpévas. 


Here the dithyramb is distinctly called ‘the fair strain of 
Dionysus’. Its special connexion with Dionysus throughout 
its history is sufficiently attested, and would not require 
discussion but for the attempt made by Sir William Ridgeway 
to disprove it. The importance of the passage of Archilochus 
lies in the fact that, whereas it might be possible (though 
hardly plausible) to argue that later references to the con- 
nexion of the dithyramb with Dionysus were due to the 
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well-known performances at the Dionysiac festivals at 
Athens, and that at these festivals the dithyramb was really 
an alien accretion, no such suggestion can be made in regard 
to the words of Archilochus ; and when Sir William Ridgeway? 
claims to explain ‘why it is that the earliest dithyrambs of 
which we hear'were grave and solemn hymns rather than rude, 
licentious vintage-songs’, he is trying to explain something 
which is not a fact at all; for the earliest dithyramb of 
which we hear was a Dionysiac song which required plenty 
of wine to make it ‘go’, 

Sir William Ridgeway remarks? that Archilochus ‘does not 
say that when sober he would not have sung a dithyramb in 
honour of some other god or hero’. No doubt the possibility 
is not logically excluded; but there is nothing in the passage 
to suggest it; and his translation of the passage, ‘how to 
lead a fair strain in honour of Dionysus, a dithyramb’ seems 
much less natural (if not actually less correct) than ‘how to 
lead the dithyramb, the fair strain of Dionysus’. 

Two other passages are worth quoting. Pindar (Olymp. 
xiii. 18) asks 

Tat Aiwvicov midev e€éhavev 
adv Bonddta xdpires SibvpduBo ; 


Again Sir William Ridgeway is doubtless right in saying 
that the passage does not necessarily confine the dithyramb 
to Dionysus ; but it is surely a very forced interpretation which 
makes the’ BonAdrns d&OdpapuBos a peculiar (Dionysiac) species 
of an intrinsically non-Dionysiac dithyramb. It seems more 
natural to take fBonddrns here as a general epithet of 
dithyramb, and the whole expression as referring to the 
well-known association of the dithyramb with Dionysus. 
The passage certainly gives no support to Sir William 
Ridgeway’s theory of the original connexion of dithyramb 
with hero-worship. 

As regards the exact meaning of Bonddérns there is room 
for some difference of opinion. The scholiast on Plato, Rep. 


' Origin of Tragedy, p. 88. 
2 Dramas and Dramatic Dances, p. 45. 
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394 c, states that the winner of the first prize for dithyramb 
received a bull; and as the statement follows the words 
evpeOjvar pev tov SiOdpauBov év KopivOm td Apiovds 
gaoiv, he may, like Pindar, be referring to the Corinthian 
custom. Or again, both the scholiast and Pindar may have 
in mind the Athenian contest, which was well known through- 
out the Greek world by 464 B.c., the date of the ode, and 
before which a bull was offered. Sir William Ridgeway’s 
explanation of the word by reference to the incidents of 
a sacrifice to Dionysus by the Kynaethaeis in Arcadia! seems 
more far-fetched; and the suggestion of Reitzenstein? that 
Pindar’s BonAdrns is the equivalent of BouxddAos, and means 
an attendant upon, or worshipper of, Dionysus, the bull-god, 
hardly seems to take into account the force of éAatve, with 
which BonAa&rns is connected by derivation. The word BonAd- 
Tns seems much more appropriately used of the driving of the 
bull to the altar, or the driving of it off as a prize. It has 
hardly the gentle force of BouxéAos, ‘tending the bull’. 

The second passage is fragm. 855 of Aeschylus, which is 
quoted by Plutarch * to illustrate the peculiar appropriateness 
of dithyrambs to the worship of Dionysus, as of paeans to that 
of Apollo: 

pugoBdoav mpérrer 
O.ddpapBov ouaprety 
otvyKopov Atovicw. 


Here the special association of the dithyramb with Dionysus 
is clearly implied. 

A passage in Plato’s Laws, iii, p. 700 b, may also be quoted : 
Kal TobT@ 6% Td évavriov ny adAs Erepov €eidos—Oprvous Jé Tis 
dv abrods padiota exddecev—kal Tralwves Erepov, Kal aXXo, 
Avovicov yévects, ofuat, OvbvpapBos Aeyopevos. The word oipar 
probably shows that the phrase is a playful (perhaps sceptical) 
allusion to the suggested derivation of the name d:dvpauBos 
from the double birth of Dionysus;* and the passage does 
not, as is often supposed, give any certain ground for think- 


PeRans, WILT. xix, 2 Epigramm und Skolion, p. 207. 
3 De Ei apud Delphos, p. 388 e. 4 See below, p. 14. 
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ing that the only proper subject of dithyramb was the 
narrative of the birth,! though this was doubtless one of its 
common themes ;? but it is good evidence for the connexion of 
the dithyramb with the god. 

Two passages included among the remains of Simonides 
have sometimes been adduced in support of the Dionysiac 
character of the dithyramb, but cannot be quite safely used 
for this purpose. The interpretation of a phrase which occurs 
in one of them, fragm. 172 (Bergk, ed. iv), Aiwvicor’ &vaxros 
Bovdovoy... Oepémovra, as = dOvpapPor is too uncertain, as 
the passage in which it is quoted (Athen. x, p. 456 c) shows, 
though the interpretation would hardly have been offered but 
for the special connexion of the dithyramb with Dionysus. In 
the other, fragm. 148, a very beautiful and instructive poem, 
probably not by Simonides himself, but dating from about 
485 B.c., the reference is plainly to the Dionysiac festival at 
Athens in particular, and does not attest any general con- 
nexion. But the evidence of these passages is not required. 

The specially Dionysiac character of dithyramb (despite its 
performance, of which more will be said later, at the festivals 
of certain other gods) is assumed by grammarians, scholiasts, 
and lexicographers ;* but in view of the existence of better 
evidence, such as has been given above, there is no need to 
quote them at length. 

§ 2. The fact, just alluded to, that the dithyramb was per- 
formed not only at the festivals of Dionysus, in Athens and 
elsewhere, but also on certain other occasions, is scarcely 
a valid obstacle to the belief in its primarily Dionysiac 
character. 

In classical times the most important non-Dionysiac festivals 
of which it certainly formed a regular part were those of 


* Similarly when Euripides, Bacch. 523 ff., in telling the story of the 
birth from the thigh of Zeus, makes Zeus address Dionysus as AcOvpapBe, 
he is doubtless alluding to the popular derivation of the word rather 
than to the special subject of the song. 

* See below, p. 38, on Pindar, fr. 75. 

* e.g. Pollux, i. 38; Proclus, Chrest. 344-5; Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iv. 
314; Zenob. v. 40; Suidas, s.v. dudipapuBos, &e. 


FIG. 1. KRATER AT ST. PETERSBURG 


FIG. 2. KRATER IN BRITISH MUSEUM 


APOLLO AND DIONYSUS AT DELPHI 
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Apollo. At Delphi, indeed, the regular ‘performance of 
dithyrambs in winter is connected with the fact that three 
months of winter were there sacred to Dionysus, 6 Tov Aehpav 
ovdéy Arrov 7) TS AnéAA@vi péreoTv.! But at Delos also KvxAcor 
Xopot were performed. These may have been associated, 
though the evidence is not very clear,? with the regular annual 
Oewpia:, or sacred missions, from Athens, A series of in- 
scriptions,’ which runs from about 286 to 172 B.c., shows that 
during that period there were competitions between choruses 
of boys (i.e. probably dithyrambic choruses) at the Dionysia 
and Apollonia in Delos. 

But the chief regular performances of dithyramb, apart 
from Dionysiac festivals, were those at the Thargelia at Athens. 
(These were given under regulations somewhat different 
from those in force at the Dionysia, as will be explained 
later.*) To these performances there are many references in 
literature and inscriptions.> The tripods won by the victorious 
poets at the Thargelia were set up in the temple of the 


' Plut. de Hi ap. Delph., p. 388 e, f. The view of Dr. A. B. Cook 
(Zeus, vol. ii, pp. 233-267) that Dionysus was actually anterior to, and 
partially displaced by, Apollo at Delphi, seems hardly to be justified by the 
evidence. Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the presence of Dionysus at Delphi. 

2 Paus. Iv. iv, $1, says, "Eri dé ivra rod SuBdra [i.e. in the eighth 
century B.C.] mp@toy Meoonno: tore TH ’ArrdAA@Yt els Ajjov Ovaiay kai avdpay 
xXopov arocrédhovar, but he calls the song which Eumelus wrote for this 
chorus an dopa mpooddor, so that it may not have been strictly a dithy- 
ramb. Thucyd. iii, 104, records the re-institution in 426/5 B.c. of the 
traditional practice of sending choruses from Athens and the islands to 
compete at Delos, but does not mention dithyrambs by name. Strabo, 
xv, p. 728, refers to the Delian dithyrambs of Simonides (see below, 
p. 27) but does not mention such @ewpiac expressly. Callimachus, 
Hymn to Delos, 300 ff., connects the kvxdtoe xopot at Delos with the Athenian 
Oewpiat. (He associates them with the music of the cithara, instead of 
the flute, by which dithyrambs were normally accompanied; but the 
cithara had come into occasional use for this purpose by the third cen- 
tury B.c., and the Delian performances of this date may have differed in 
some ways from those of the classical period.) 

® Collected by Brinck, Diss. Philol. Halenses, vii, pp. 187 ff. 

4 See below, pp. 52, 53. 

5 e.g. Antiphon, nepi rod xopevrod § 11; Lysias, xxi, §§ 1, 2; Aristot. 
Ath. Pol. 56, § 3; Suidas, 8. v. Wv@0r; C.I.A. ii. 558, 1236, 1251, &. 
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Pythian Apollo, erected by Peisistratus, to whom the develop- 
ment of the Thargelia as a popular festival may possibly have 
been due. 

The performance of dithyrambs at Apolline festivals may 
perhaps be accounted for by the close association of Dionysus 
with Apollo at Delphi, and the interest shown by the Delphian 
oracle in propagating the cult of Dionysus in Greece ; once 
established at Delphi, the dithyramb would naturally be 
adopted in the worship of Apollo elsewhere. But it may 
partly have been a natural result of the desire to enhance the 
attractiveness of popular festivals, by adding performances 
which appealed to the people, even if they were originally 
appropriated to other celebrations. This may account also for 
the isolated mentions of dithyrambs at the Lesser Panathenaea,’ 
and at the Prometheia and Hephaesteia,? evidently as a 
regular part of the festival and provided by yopnyot. 

Plutarch (or a pseudo-Plutarch)* records the institution by 
Lycurgus, late in the fourth century B.c., of a festival in 
honour of Poseidon at the Peiraeus, including an a@y@v KukAiov 
Xopav ovK €AatToyv Tpi@v. An inscription,* dated A.D. 52/8, 
may possibly indicate the performance of a dithyramb to 
Asclepius at Athens in that year, though this interpretation 
is not certain.’ But the essentially Dionysiae character of 
the dithyramb, down to a late date, is confirmed by the strong 
contrasts which are drawn between it and the Apolline paean, 
—the ‘enthusiastic’ nature of the words, rhythms, and music 
of the one, and the sobriety of the other.® 

§ 3. When we examine the uses of the word A:6¥pauBos as 
a proper name, we obtain strong confirmation of the primarily 
Dionysiac character of the dithyramb. The name is used of 
Dionysus’ alone of the gods—with one exception. For 

1 Lysias, l.c. 2 C.I.A. 553, later than 403/2 B.c. 

8 Vit. X. Orat., p. 842a. ‘ OLA. iii. 68b. 

° See below, p. 79. The attempt of Brinck (Diss. Hal. vii, pp. 85, 


177) to refer the words of the inscription to gymnastic contests is very 
unconvincing. 


§ Plut. de Hi, l.c.; Proclus, l.c.; Suidas, s.v. dO’pauBos; Athen. 
xiv, p. 628 a, b, &c. 


7 e.g. Eur. Bacchae, 527; the Delphic Paean to Dionysus; Hephae- 
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Athenaeus! tells us that at Lampsacus the names OpfapBos 
and 4:dvpapuBos were given to Priapus. But why? Because 
Priapus was there identified with Dionysus (rip@ra: Sd rapa 
Aappaxnvois 6 Ipinros, 6 abrds dv 7S Atovice, é& émibérov 
kadovpevos otros, ds OpiauBos kal A:OvpapBos). 

The name (in the form AIGYRAM®O&) occurs as that of 
a Silenus, who is playing the lyre, on an Attic vase? of good 
red-figured style ; but the Silenus is leading a Dionysiac xépos, 
and doubtless takes his name from the Dionysiac revel-song, 
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Fig. 3. Silenus named AcdvpapBos. 


as (on other vases) female attendants on the god are called 
Tpayedia or Kopeodia. The fact that (according to Herodotus) * 
the most famous of the men of Thespiae who fell at Thermo- 
pylae was 4:6vpauBos Apparidew is curious, but does not bear 
on our present point. 


stion, wept mounp. vii, p. 70 (Consbr.); Etym. Magn. 274. 44.  @piapBos 
is used of Dionysus in Fragm. Lyr. Adesp. 109 (Bergk) "laxye Opiapfe, 
av tovray xopayé. Compare also Pratinas, fragm. 1, OpiapBe ArdipapBe 
kuoodxarr dvaé; Arrian, Anab. vi. 28; Plut. Vit. Marcell. 22; Athen. 
xi, p. 465 a (quoting Phanodemus of the fourth century B. C.). 

27, p. 30 b. 

2 Fig. 3. See Heydemann, Satyr- u. Bakchen-namen, pp. 21, 36 ; Frankel, 
Satyr- u. Bakchen-namen, pp. 69, 94. See below, pp. 50, 150. 

$ vii. 227, 
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§ 4. Thus, on a general review of the evidence, it appears 
that the balance of probability is against Sir William Ridge- 
way’s theory that ‘at no time was the dithyramb any more 
the exclusive property of Dionysus than the paean was that 
of Apollo’;! in fact the dithyramb, though freely transferred 
to festivals of other gods, and especially to those of Apollo, was 
primarily and continuously regarded as Dionysiac. 

The fact, of which Sir William Ridgeway makes a good 
deal, that many dithyrambs about which we have information 
dealt with hero-stories, does not in any way disprove this. If 
his belief? that these dithyrambs (or any of them) were 
addressed to heroes had any foundation, it might help him ; 
but it has none. There is no evidence whatever that dithy- 
rambs were ever performed as part of the worship of heroes,’ 
though they often dealt with their stories, when performed in 
the festivals of Dionysus and (secondarily) of other gods such 
as Apollo. There is nothing in this to disprove their Dionysiac 
character: the themes of the dithyramb, as of other literary 
forms, were doubtless extended in range as time went on; but 
it began in Greece, so far as our evidence goes, as a revel song 
after wine, not as funereal or commemorative of the dead. If 
at any time it had funereal associations, it was in a pre-Hellenic 
stage of its development +‘; there is absolutely no trace of such 
associations in Greece. 

But, Sir William Ridgeway argues,° ‘even if it were true 
that tragedy proper arose out of the worship of Dionysus, it 
would no less have originated in the worship of the dead, since 
Dionysus was regarded by the Greeks as a hero (i.e. a man 
turned into a saint) as wellasa god’; and he appears to imply ° 


} Sir William Ridgeway thinks that the paean was not specially 
associated with Apollo; with regard to this also, the facts seem to be 
against him: but this is not the place to argue the point. 

2 Dramas and Dram. dances, p. 216. 

° Asclepius (see pp. 10, 79) was frequently regarded as a god. 

* This would be the case if Professor Calder’s theory (see below, p. 16) 
were true. 

° Dramas, &c., pp. 5, 6. The argument mentions Tragedy, but is 
obviously intended to apply also to the Dithyramb, out of which Tragedy 
was supposed to have sprung. S ibid, p47; 
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that if dithyramb included Dionysus among its themes it was 
because he was a hero. The arguments which he uses to 
support this view consist of (1) the fact that Dionysus had an 
oracle among the Bessi on Mt. Pangaeum ! ‘as had the old 
heroes Trophonius and Amphiaraus at Lebadea and Oropus 
respectively’. But gods also had oracles. (2) Two passages 
of Plutarch. The first of these (Quaest. Graec. ch. 36) contains 
the invocation of the women of Elis, which, as given in the 
MSS., reads : 

eAOcivy How Ardvuc’ 

"Arelwv és vadv 

ayvov adv yapitecow, 

és vady T@ Boelw rrodi Ovér, 

aie Tadpe, dére Tadpe. 
But most scholars agree that there is no vocative form jjpe, 
and though Dr, A. B. Cook’s emendation 7p’ @ (i.e. #pe with 
the -c elided) is not easy to accept, the passage is probably 
corrupt and is certainly not one to build upon.? 

In the other passage (De Iside et Osiride, ch. 35) Plutarch is 
trying to prove the identity of Osiris and Dionysus,’ and writes : 
Omoroyel 6& kal Ta Tiravika kat Nuxrédra Tots Aeyopévous 
’Ocipibos Siacracpots Kal Talis dvaBidcect Kal Tadtyyeveciats’ 
dpotws dé Kai mepi Tas Tapds. Alytmriot te yap ’Ocipidos 
ToAAaXod OAKas, oorep eipnrat, dekvvovat, Kal Aedgol Ta Tob 
Avovicov Acipava rap’ adbrols mapa TO XpnaTHpiov arroKeic Oat 
vopifover’ Kal Ovovotv of “Ooo Ovoiav amoppyrov év 7@ lepo@ 
Tob AmédAwvos Grav ai Ouiddes éyelpwor tov Atxvirny. But 
this gives no ground for thinking that Dionysus, though treated 
in certain cults as a chthonic power or a vegetation-god who 

1 See below, p. 184. 

2 Even if we read jp (or qpws, which is a possible emendation), the 
word need not mean a ‘hero’ in Sir W. Ridgeway’s sense. It might be 
simply an honorific title, as in Homer: and in fact we know from Paus. 
VI. xxvi, § 1 that the people of Elis worshipped Dionysus as a God—deav 
dé éy Trois pddtora Aidvucoy céBovow Heitor. The view of 8. Wide (Archiv. 
Rel. 1907, pp. 262 ff.), that jjpws means a chthonic power generally is 
hardly tenable. (See Farnell, Greek Hero-cults, pp. 15,16.) I see that 


in Zeus, vol. li, p. 823, Dr. Cook abandons his proposal. 
8 On the identification of Osiris and Dionysus, see below, p. 207. 
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died and lived again, was ever regarded as a ‘ hero’, in the sense 
of aman turned into asaint. Crusius'and Rohde? notice that 
a feast in which the Dionysiac Ouiddes took part was named 
Apwis, and that Hesychius has the two glosses: “Hpéyia’ ra 
Ocodaicia, and Ocodaicios' 6 Aié6vucos. But these facts do 
not prove that Dionysus was ever thonght of as a ‘hero’, though 
they illustrate his connexion, in certain cults, with the world 
of the dead. The *#pais was probably in some respects (as 
Rohde’s note suggests) parallel to the Anthesteria, in which 
Dionysus was connected with a chthonic cult; but its ‘ special 
subject’, as we learn from Plutarch,’ was SepéAns avaywyy, 
and the ‘heroine’ was Semele.* 


II 


The name AvOipapBos. The Dithyramb and Phrygia. 


§1. The attempts to throw light upon the original 
character of the dithyramb by reference to the derivation of 
the name have so far led to no satisfactory results. It is 
generally recognized that the derivation which was evidently 
the popular one in antiquity,° and which made d:6dpauBos the 
song of the god who, having been born a second time, came 
‘through two doors’, is philologically impossible, though it is 
evidence of the association of both name and song with Diony- 
sus. The same difficulty attaches to the other derivations 
which interpret d7- as ‘double’, e.g. those which refer to the 
double flute, or that given in the Htymologicum Magnum ért 
év dL0tp@ dvtpe tis Nions érpddn. 

§ 2. If we pass over various fantastic suggestions made in 
antiquity, we find that most scholars agree in connecting 
SOvpapBos, OptapPos, and triwmp(h)jus. (The meaning of 
dcOdpapuPos and OpiauPos, whether in application to the song 


1 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Ene. v. 1212. * Psyche, ii, p. 45. 

° Quaest. Graec., ch. 12 (p. 293¢): see Nilsson, Gr. Fest., pp. 286 ff. 

* A more recent attempt of Sir William Ridgeway to make Dionysus 
out a hero is discussed later (ch. ii, pp. 182 ff.). 

5 It is implied in Eur. Bacch. 523 ff., and is given by many grammatici, 
&e. 
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or the god, is identical.)1 Probably the syllable -ayB- in 
these words should be considered along with the same syllable 
in fvpPos, tazBos, and perhaps KéoapuBos (Herod. vi. 73), 
AvkaéuBns (Archilochus, &e.), YépauBos (Plat. Gorg. 518b), 
SjpauPos (Paus. vi. x, § 9), "OmicdépuBo (Soph. fr. 406, 
Pearson).? In these the syllable may well mean ‘step’ or 
‘movement’, and if @p/apuBos, as is possible, means the ‘three- 
step’ dance (ef. tripudiwm), 6:-6épauBos may be a modified 
form of 6:-OpfauBos, the di- denoting connexion with a god. 
Similarly “@vpBos will be the ‘forward-step’; AuxduBns the 
man with the wolf’s gait: YauBos possibly the ‘two-step’.? 
The association of a ‘ three-step’ movement with dithyramb 
is only a matter of conjecture ; but this conjecture seems to be 
easier than that of Dr. A. B. Cook* that the word is con- 
nected with the root Oop-, ‘leap’ and so ‘ beget’, and that the 
‘dithyramb was properly the song commemorating the union 
of Zeus with Semele, and the begetting of their child Dionysus’. 
The ancients seem to have regarded the dithyramb as com- 
memorating the birth, rather than the begetting, of the god, 
and it is not really certain whether even this was at first its 
special or only theme. Miss Harrison’s interpretation of 
A.dvpauBos as ‘the song that makes Zeus leap or beget’ has 
even less probability, philological or historical. There is 


1 For the god, see above, p. 10. For the song, cf. Cratinus fr. 36 (ap. 
Suid. s.v. dvapvrewy) dre od trois Kadovs OpiauBovs dvapvrove’ amnxOavov : 
where the reference is probably to Cratinus’ introduction of a dithyramb 
at the beginning of his BovxéAo., and the words were probably addressed 
to the poet’s Muse. (I cannot agree with Miss Harrison, Proleg. p. 444, 
that there is a special significance in the utterance of the @piauBo by 
a female figure.) 

2 Cf. also caddpBn, xnpdpBn, &c. But all these words require further 
investigation. 

8 T owe this suggestion to Professor J. A. Smith, who thinks that the 
i of tapBos may be a form of fi = bis. “IayBos appears, not only in its 
well-known sense, but also in a fragment of Arctinus’ IA/ov Iépars as the 
proper name of a warrior, and Hesychius cites it as dvoua médews mreph 
Tpoiav. The Schol. on Nicand. Ther. 484 (Keil’s ed. p. 39) gives “AuPas 
as the name of a son of Metaneira. In view of the connexion of "Idu8n 
with Metaneira, it is tempting to emend to ‘Idpfas. 

4 Zeus, vol. i, pp. 681-2; cf. J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 204. 
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no suggestion of any such purpose or magical significance 
about any dithyramb of which any record is preserved.' 
Miss Harrison writes, indeed, much about the ritual of the dithy- 
ramb; but it can hardly have escaped the notice of attentive 
readers that there is absolutely no record of any such ritual as 
she imagines, and that the only dithyrambic ritual known in 
actual records is the cyclic dance of fifty performers at Athens 
and elsewhere. (Her idea that there was a ritual of group-ini- 
tiation lying behind the story of the double-birth of Dionysus, 
which is supposed to be the special subject of dithyramb, seems 
also to be entirely unsupported by actual evidence,’ and Sir 
William Ridgeway’s reply ° to her on this point appears to be 
quite satisfactory.) 

It may be added that the derivation from the root @op- 
throws no light on OpiapBos. 

§ 3. An entirely new theory of the derivation of the name 
has been given by Professor W. M. Calder. He has found 
a Phrygian word d(@pepa or di@peyra, which is interpreted to 
mean a tomb with double-doors; and he suggests that this, 
combined with the termination -ayBos (possibly, like -vydos 
and others, an Anatolian termination), passed into Greek as 
S:OvpapBos, and meant a dirge or grave-song. (He takes 
-wmbos to mean primarily ‘god’, but it would make little 
difference to the theory if it meant ‘step’ or ‘dance’.) His 
view is that the cult of Dionysus, originally an Anatolian 
deity associated with graves, passed into Greece by various 


1 The only passage which could suggest that dithyramb had a magical 
value is very late—Proclus, Chrest. xiv, where it is described as «is mapai- 
Tow Kaka yeypappevos. But, after all, prayer is not magic; nor is the 
revel-song after drinking, and Proclus himself says that the dithyramb 
arose amd rhs KaT& Tovs aypovs maidias Kal THs €v Tois méras evppooivys. 
Further, the text 1s very uncertain, and some scholars take the words 
eis mapairnow Kakoy yeypappévos as referring to the Paean, of which they 
are strictly true. (See Crusius, in Pauly-W. Real-Ence. v, 1207.) 

* The same must be said of the similar theory of Dr. E. Rostrup (Attic 
Drama in the light of Theatrical History). 

3 Dramas, &c¢., pp. 48-4. 

* Class. Rev, xxxvi (1922), pp. 11 ff. He has been kind enough to am- 
plify his theory in a letter to me. 
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routes—into Crete, where it gave rise to the cult of Zagreus ; 
across the Aegean by the islands (Lesbos, Paros, Naxos); and 
into Thrace, where the chthonic elements in the cult re- 
mained important; and that it was thus (probably by the 
island-route) that the dithyramb came to Greece. 

The theory is in accordance with the fact that the musical 
mode specially employed in dithyramb was the Phrygian. 
There was a tradition that the Phrygian and Lydian dppovia 
came to Greece with Pelops from Asia Minor; Athenacus,! 
who records the tradition, quotes a fragment of Telestes of 
Selinus (cire. 400 B.c.) as follows: 


TpOTol mapa KpaTnpas ‘EXAdvv ev addois 
cuvorradot ITéomros parpos dpetas 

Ppvy.ov decay vopov 

tot 0 d€ug@vors mnkrid@y radpots Kpéxov 
Addiov tuvov. 

But no further details are traceable, and the historical basis 
of the legend of Pelops? is not sufficiently certain to admit 
any safe conjectures as to the value of the tradition. All that 
can be said is that if this type of hymn and music was 
originally Phrygian, it is easy to understand its finding its 
way to Paros and Naxos, and that as Dionysus, in whose 
worship it was performed, was certainly a god of the 
Thraco-Phrygian tribes, the tradition is quite likely to have 
a basis of truth. 

But though Professor Calder’s theory thus gains somewhat 
in probability, the difficulties in the way of it are still con- 
siderable, for 

(1) The evidence for the meaning assigned to the Phrygian 

1 xiv, p. 626a. 

2 Pelops is sometimes in legend a Phrygian, sometimes a Lydian, but 
more often the former than the latter. He is Phrygian in Herod. vit. 
viii, Bacchyl. vii. 53, and Soph. Ai. 1292 ; Lydian in Pindar, Olymp. i. 24 ; 
ix. 9: cf. a very interesting note by Professor Gilbert Murray, The Rise of 
the Greek Epic®, p. 48. Gruppe (Gr. Myth. i. 658) thinks that the legend 
of Tantalus and Pelops was originally Greek, and was transported to 
Asia Minor with the Ionian migration: but this seems to be very uncertain, 
and hardly affects the point in regard to the origin of the dithyramb 


and the Phrygian dppovia. . 
3182 1) 
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word is not very complete. The word is only proved to mean 
a ‘monument or some sepulchral attribute or characteristic’ ; 
the interpretation as ‘a tomb with two doors’ rests on the 
analogy of some other forms in which Phrygian inserted a /. 

(2) There is no independent evidence of any connexion of the 
dithyramb with tombs; and though cults do change remarkably 
when transplanted, it is hard to see how such a dirge can have 
been transformed into the riotous song of Archilochus. 
Herodotus! does indeed mention a Thracian tribe which cele- 
brated the death of any of its members with rejoicings; but 
this is too remote from Archilochus’ drinking-bouts to help 
us much. At present, therefore, it only seems possible to 
suspend judgement and hope for further evidence. 

§4. The double use of the name, for a song and for the god him- 
self, has given rise (as has the double use of the name ‘ Paean ’) 
to the question which use has the priority. Those who derived 
the name from the supposed circumstances of the birth of the 
god, evidently regarded it as primarily the name of the god, 
afterwards transferred to the song in his honour. (They 
would doubtless have held the same view in regard to the 
Linos-song.) If, on the other hand, the word includes a root 
meaning ‘step’ or ‘movement’, it must first have been the 
name of the song. It would, however, take us too far to 
discuss the view of those scholars who think that the idea of 
the god grew out of the emotional experience of the Bacchic 
revellers at the time when dithyramb was a revel-song and 
dance, and that they so named the power which they felt to 
be in and among them. There are grave difficulties in this 
view, and at best it can be no more than a conjecture. 


iI 


From Archilochus to Pindar. 


§1. We may now return to the fragment of ARCHILOCHUS. 
The lines appear to imply a revel-song led off by one of a band 
of revellers, and they tell us no more. They do not suggest 


* vy. iv. The tribe was that of Térauoi adavaritovres. 
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a literary composition, but rather the singing or shouting of 
some well-known traditional words, or perhaps some improvisa- 
tion by the €€¢épy@v, with a traditional refrain in which the 
band of revellers joins, as the mourners join in the Opfyvos in 
the last book of the Iliad :} 
mapa & eicav doovds 
Opyvev eédpxous, of Te crovoécoay dod} 
of pev dp’ eOpyveov, emt S& orevdxovTo yuvaikes. 


Athenaeus quotes the lines of Archilochus in proof of the 
connexion of the dithyramb with ofvos and pé6n,2 and adds 
a line from the Philoctetes of Epicharmus (fr. 132). 

ovK éott O:O0papBos éxy’ bdwp mins, 
which at any rate shows that the drunken dithyramb persisted 
for a century and half or so after Archilochus.? It may have 
been some such dithyramb that Cratinus introduced at the 
beginning of his BovxéAa (a play on a Dionysiac subject).* 

§2. But the dithyramb as a literary composition was, so 
far as our evidence goes, the creation of Arron, who lived at 
Corinth during the reign of Periander (about 625-585 B.c.). 
For we need hardly consider seriously the question mentioned 
by Pseudo-Plut. de Mus., ch. x, p. 1143 e whether the Paeans of 
Xenocritus (or Xenocrates) of Locri Epizephyrii, a poet older 
than Stesichorus, may not really have been dithyrambs, 
because they dealt with heroic themes. The question appears 
to imply a later conception of dithyramb than can be ascribed 


1 i.e. xxiv. 720. See also below, pp. 123 ff. 

2 Athen. xiv, p. 628 a. He has just cited a statement of Philochorus 
as of maXatot ovk det SiOvpapBotow, dAN Otay omévdwot, Tov pey Acévucoy ey 
ove kal peOy, rov Sé ’AmddA@va ped Hovxias Kai rd€ews péATOVTES. 

3 There seems to be no justification for the statement of Wilamowitz 
(Einl. in die Trag., p. 63) that the dithyramb of Archilochus and 
Epicharmus was a solo. ’E&dp£a: implies a chorus or band of revellers 
who at least join in the singing. 

* Hesych. 8. v. wip mapéyxe’ Kparivos dard diOupduBov €v Boukddous dpx6- 
pevos: cf.Cratin. fr. 36 (K.), dre od rods Kadovs OptduBous dvapitovo’ amnxOdvov. 
The fact that Ecphantides used the address Etve ktoodyair’ diva€, xaipe is 
not enough (as some have supposed) to show that he also introduced 
a dithyramb into Comedy. 

C2 
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to the seventh century.! Nor does any ancient writer ascribe 
dithyrambs to Stesichorus, who lived (approximately) between 
640 and 560 B.o., though he wrote largely on heroic themes.” 
In fact his poems seem to have been accompanied by the 
cithara, not, like the early dithyrambs, by the flute.* To infer 
from the fragment of the Oresteia,* 

7ade xpi) Xapitwy dapdépota Kadrdtxopov vyvelv 

Ppiytov péros eevpdvras aBpas hpos erepxopévoro, 
that the poems of Stesichorus generally were performed in 
spring and to Phrygian music (like the dithyramb) would be 
to generalize far too boldly from an isolated quotation. 

With regard to Arion there are great difficulties which will 
best be discussed in connexion with Tragedy.’ But the words in 
our authorities which refer beyond question to dithyramb are 
capable of a fairly certain interpretation. Herodotus,® who 
is, no doubt, the source from which Suidas and others drew, 
speaks of Arion as dvOvpapBov mpotov avOpérav Tay Hpets 
idpev roijoavTd Te Kal bvopdoarra kal d.ddgavra ev KopivOo— 
a statement which Suidas reproduces in the words kat mp@ros 
xopoy arhoat (sc. A€yerat) kal SLO¥papBov doa Kai dvopdoat 
TO dddpevov bd tod xopod. Arion, that is, first produced 
a chorus which kept to a definite spot (e.g. a circle round 
an altar) instead of wandering like revellers at random; 
and he made their song a regular poem, with a definite 
subject from which it took its name. The words need 


1 The writer of the de Mus. does not say who raised the question. 
After quoting the account given of Thaletas by Glaucus of Rhegium, 
who wrote repi ray apxaioy romroy about the end of the fifth, or begin- 
ing of the fourth, century B. c., he continues: kai rept Eevoxpirov Sé, ds Fy 
Td yevos €x Aoxpov tov ev “Iradia, dupioByreirar et madvev ToujTys yéeyovev. 
npwrkeayv yap trobecewy ‘trpdypwata €xovtay romriy yeyovevat hacw adrdy. 
Sid kai twas SupdpBous Karey adrod rds roujoets. mperBitepov S€ rH AAtkia 
now 6 Tavkos Oadnrav Revoxpirov yeveoOa. The remarks about Xenocritus 
are plainly a parenthesis, derived from an unspecified source, and 
inserted by the writer in his summary of Glaucus’ account of Thaletas. 

® See Viirtheim, Stesichoros Fragmente u. Biographie, pp. 103-5. 

* Suid. (s.v.) €kAjOn Se Srnaixopos ott mparos xiOap@dia yopdy earner, 
and Quintil. x. 1, § 62 ‘epici carminis onera lyra sustinentem’, 

* Fr. 37 (Bergk*), 14 (Diehl). ° See below, pp. 131 ff. ‘2.28 
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not mean, as Sir William Ridgeway assumes, that he first 
gave the name ‘dithyramb’ to a performance: that would 
be obviously false, since Archilochus did this long before, and 
Herodotus is likely to have known this; Archilochus was a well- 
known author at least to the Athenians of the fifth century. 
They mean that he first gave his dithyrambs names, as 
dealing with definite subjects. We shall shortly find the 
great dithyrambic writers similarly naming their poems— 
‘Memnon’, Opacds ‘“Hpakdj7js, "Hideot 7} Onoeds, &c.,—and 
Arion, we must suppose, was the first to do this. 

Pindar’s allusion,’ already quoted, to the creation of the 
literary dithyramb at Corinth shows that it was still per- 
formed as part of the worship of Dionysus. 

The words in Suidas’ notice which precede those quoted 
above, viz. Aéyerar Kal TpayiKod Tpdmov ebpérns yevécOat, 
probably do not refer to dithyramb at all, but to the inven- 
tion by Arion of the musical rpémros which was afterwards 
appropriated by tragedy. Aristides Quintilianus* expressly 
distinguishes the d:dupapPikds tpémos from the rpayrkés and 
the vouixés, and it is doubtful whether the Phrygian déppovia 
was regularly employed for the rpayxds rpézos. (Cf. Pseudo- 
Plut. de Mus. xvii, dAAa phy [sc. odK Hyvoe ITdGTov] Kai bre 
mpocddia Kal madves, Kal pévror bre Kal TpaycKol otkToi more 
emt Tod Awpiov Tpdmov Ewerd@dHOnoay kai Tiva épwrikd.) The 
words which follow the statement about the dithyramb in 
Suidas’ notice, viz. kal Sartvpovs eloeveyKely Eupetpa Eyov- 
tas, will also be shown, in a later chapter, to have, in all 
probability, no reference to dithyramb. 

The scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 19 explains Pindar’s 
words as referring to Arion;* but he, or another, writing on 
1,25 of the same ode, is not unnaturally perturbed by the fact 

1 Olymp. xiii. 18: see above, p. 6. 

2 p.29: 6 pév ody vopixds Tpéros earl yntoedys, 6 Se 5iOvpapBos peooedys, 
6 Sé rpaytkos braroedns. 

3} otras dkovoréov' ai tay Atovicov dSiOvpdpBov ev KopivOo épdavnoay 
xdpires, rovreatt TO arovdatdraroy TY Avovicov SiOupdpBov ev KopivOg mparov 
epdvn’ éxei yap opdbn 6 Xopds dpyoipevos* éatnoe Se adroy mpSros ’Apioy 6 
MnOvpraios, efra Adoos 6 ‘Eppioveds. (Of course this scholium has no inde- 
pendent value.) 
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that in other places Pindar spoke of Naxos or of Thebes as the 
scene of the invention of dithyramb. Pindar had doubtless 
many patrons to please, and these places may well have been 
early homes of the dithyramb, perhaps in its pre-literary 
forms. But the tradition recorded by Herodotus, even though 
he writes 150 years after the event, strongly supports the claim 
of Corinth and of Arion to have converted the dithyramb into 
a form of poetry. It is of some importance also that Proclus 
found the same tradition in Aristotle ;1 and on the whole it 
may be accepted with very fair confidence. 

§3. Although Arion himself came from Methymna in Lesbos, 
his choruses must have been composed of the inhabitants of 
Dorian Corinth. At a rather later date (in the time of 
Polycrates, i.e. shortly after the middle of the sixth century) 
we are told by Herodotus * that the people of Argos, which 
was also Dorian, #xovoy povorxiy eivat ‘EXAjvov mporot. 
Whether Lasos of Hermione in Argolis was or was not of 
Dorian stock is unknown. The people of Hermione, 
Herodotus* informs us, were not Dorians by origin, but 
Dryopes; how far they kept themselves apart from their 
Dorian neighbours we cannot tell. In any case it is to Lasos 
that the next important step in the history of the dithyramb 
appears to have been due, though the notices in regard to 
him are very unsatisfactory. 

He was born, according to Suidas, in the fifty-eighth 
Olympiad (548-5 B.c.). His wit and wisdom do not here 
concern us;° but there are two things which seem to have been 


1 Cf. Proclus, Chrest. xii etpeOjvar dé rov d:8vpayBov TMivdSapos ev Kopivde 
Reyer’ rov d€ apEdpevoy ris @dns "AptororéAns *Apiova éyer’ Os mpSTos Tov 
Kokduov Hyaye xopséy. The proposal by Val. Rose (Aristoteles pseudepigraphus, 
pp. 615 ff.) to substitute ’"Apeorox) js (latter half of second century B. ¢.) for 
"ApiororéXys in this and other passages is sufficiently answered by Bapp, 
Leipz. Studien, viii (1885), pp. 95-6, who shows that the substitution is 
only justified in certain special cases. 

* Wilamowitz, Einl. in die gr. Trag., p. 68, notes that the population 
of Methymna itself, as is shown by inscriptions, was not wholly Aeolic. 

Dervis Bale 4 vill. 43. 

5 See Diog. L. 1.1. 14; Stob. Flor. 29, 70 (Gaisf.); Hesych. s.v. Xaoi- 


cuata, &e. 
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definitely associated with his name—the institution of dithy- 
rambic contests at Athens, and some elaboration of the rhythms 
and the range of notes employed in the music of the 
dithyramb. 

As to the former, Lasos was at Athens in the time of 
Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus, and detected the attempt of 
Onomacritus to insert forged verses among the oracles of 
Musaeus.! Suidas, as we read the notice in the MSS.,says of him 
that d:dpapuBor eis ayava eionyaye, though it is difficult not 
to be attracted by Professor Garrod’s brilliant emendation ? (in 
view of a passage of Pseudo-Plutarch, quoted below) d.dupap- 
Baddes dywyas eiajyayev. There is, however, a further hint of 
Lasos’ connexion with dithyrambic competitions in Aristo- 
phanes (Wasps, 1409-11), where a reminiscence may be pre- 
served of an actual contest between Lasos and Simonides: 


m2) 
l 


> » 
, aX’ dKovaoov vy ri oor ddgw A€yery. 
Adoéds mor’ dvredidacke, Kal Zipovidns 
” ’ aA > 
emeO 6 Adaos elrev, “ ddlyov pot pérEL.” 


pa A 


Lasos may therefore have helped to introduce dithyrambic 
contests under the tyrants, and this may have led some writers 
wrongly to ascribe the invention of kKdxAlot xopot to him 
(e.g. Schol. on Aristoph. Birds, 1403, ’Avrimarpos 6€ Kat 
Evddpévios év rois dropvjpaci pact rods KuKALous Xopods oTHTaL 
mpatov Adoov rov ‘Eppiovéa, of d& apyatorepot, ‘EhAdviKos Kai 
Atxatapyxos, Apiova riv Mnévpvaiov, Aixaiapyos pév év TO epi 
Atovvotaxay aydévov, ‘EXXdvixos b¢ év rots Kapveovixats *). 

With regard to the musical innovations made by Lasos, the 
Pseudo-Plutarch * writes as follows: Adoos & 6 ‘Eppuoveds ets 
tiv OdupapBikhy aywyhy peracticas Tovs pu pods Kal TH TOV 
abrdv trotupovia KatakodovOjcas mAcloot te POdyyous Kai 
Steppippévors eis peTadbeow THY mpovuTapxovoeay jyaye 


1 Herod. vii. 6. 2 Class. Rev. xxxiv, p. 136. 

’ This emendation for Kpavaixois may be regarded as certain. Hellanicus 
seems to have written in the latter part of the fifth century; Dicaearchus 
lived circ. 347-287 B. c., Euphronios in the third century B.c. ; Antipatros 
is unknown. 

+ De Mus. xxix, p. 1141 b,c. 
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povorxyv. There is no reason to think that di@vpapyBrxi) 
d&ywy means the non-antistrophic structure, which came in at 
a later date. The reference is more probably to the tempo or 
pace at which the words were sung.! Perhaps Lasos in- 
creased the rapidity of the delivery, and his example was 
followed by later composers; and if, in addition, he increased 
the range and variety of the notes employed, taking full 
advantage of the possibilities of the flute, he may have in- 
augurated that predominance of the music over the words 
against which, as we shall see, Pratinas shortly afterwards 
protested. 

Statements in scholia, &c., that Lasos was the teacher of 
Pindar, or of Simonides, may merely be due to a desire to set the 
various poets in some relation to one another—the mistaken 
attempt thus to humanize chronology being one of the causes 
of the frequent unreliability of such notices. Suidas adds, 
without giving any authority, that Lasos was the first to write 
a prose work zrep? povotkyjs.2 He was also famous in antiquity 
for having indulged his dislike for sibilants by composing @dat 
dovy pot, one of which was a hymn to Demeter of Hermione, and 
another was called Kéyravpo..® The opening lines of Pindar’s 
dithyramb Opacds ‘HpaxAjs make it almost certain that one 
at least of these was a dithyramb, and as the Demeter was 
composed in the Aeolian or Hypodorian mode, the dithyramb 
must have been the Kévravpor: but the only certain fact about 
the contents of his dithyrambs is the wholly unimportant one 
recorded by Aelian,* that he called a young lynx by the name 
of oxupvés. 


1 Cf. Aristid. Quint., p. 42, dywy) dé €or puduiky xpdver raxos 7) Bpaddrns. 
oloy bray tay éyor colopevay, ods ai O€oets Totodytat mpds Tas apoets, 
Siapdpas éxdorou xpdvov Ta peyeOn mpodepopeda: 1.e. 1f the relative lengths 
of Ao1s and dpovs are preserved, but both are taken faster or slower, then 
there is a difference of aywyn. 

* Wilamowitz, Pindaros, p. 112, does not accept this; but thinks that 
precepts of his survived into later days ; and this may well be the truth. 

* Athen. x, p. 455¢; xiv, p. 624e. Athenacus’ authorities were 
Clearchus (a pupil of Aristotle) and Heracleides Ponticus (cire. 340 B.c.). 
Many other references may be found in Oxyrh. Pap. xiii, p. 41. 

4 N. H. vii. 47. 
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In view of the attribution of dithyrambic contests to the ini- 
tiative of Lasos, it is somewhat puzzling to find that the Parian 
Marble’ definitely ascribes the first yopol dvépév—dithyrambs 
sung by a chorus of men—to a year which may be 510/9 or 
509/8 B.c., and states that the first victory was won by 
Hypopicus of Chalcis. It is, however, at least possible that 
this refers to the first victory at the Dionysia as organized 
under the democracy, and as distinct from such contests as 
may have been arranged by the tyrants with the assistance 
of Lasos. There is no evidence of musical and poetic contests 
at Athens before the time of Peisistratus.? 

Navarre® states that in the sixth century dithyramb was 
performed by a choir and a narrator who recounted incidents 
in the passion of Dionysus in answer to questions. It would 
be interesting to know how this is proved. 

No date can be assigned to Baccuiapas of Sicyon, whose 
victories with a chorus of men on Mt. Helicon (i.e. probably 
at Thespiae) are recorded by Athenaeus;* but the record 
refers to an early period. 

§ 4, SIMONIDEs was probably the most famous and success- 
ful of all the ancient writers of dithyrambs. In an extant 
epigram he claims to have won fifty-six dithyrambic 
victories : 

eg éml mevtyKovtTa, Sipavidn, Hpao Tavpous 
kal tplrodas, mpiv rovd dvOéuevar trivaka:’ 

tooodK. & ipepoevta Sidagdpevos yopoy avdpav 
evddgov Nixas dyhaov apy’ éréBns.° 


1 Epoch 46. The Marble gives the name of the archon as Lysagoras. 
Scholars are divided as to whether this is a mason’s error for Isagoras, 
or whether Lysagoras may be taken to be the name of the archon of 
509/8, who is otherwise unknown. See Wilamowitz, Arist. w. Athen. i, 
p- 6, and Hermes, xx, p. 66; Munro, Class. Rev. xv, p. 357. Reisch 
(Pauly-W., Real-Enc. iii, col. 2431) gives the date as 508/7, but I do not 
know why. 

2 See Reisch, de Musicis Graecorum certaminibus, ch. ii. 

’ Rev. Btud. Anc. 1911, p. 246. 

4 xiv, p.629a. Perhaps the text is wrong, and saidas should be read 
for dvdpas: see Reisch, de Mus. Graec. cert., p. 57. 

5 Frag. 145 (Bergk*) = Anth. Pal. vi. 218. 
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It is not stated that all these victories were won in Athens 
and it is doubtful whether this can have been the case, even 
when all possible occasions of dithyrambic performances are 
taken into the reckoning. The date of the epigram may have 
been the same as that of Epig. 147, which was written in 
477/6 B.c. to be inscribed beneath the tripod won by the 
victorious tribe, when the poet was eighty years old: 


npxev Adcipavros pev AOnvaiors, 67’ évixa 
Avrioxis pur dadéreov Tpimoda 

Bewopirou d& 760’ vids Apioreidns éxopyyet 
TEevTHKOVT avdpav KaAa pabdvrTt xopd. 

appt didackarin d¢ Sipwvidn Eoreto Kidos 
dySw@xovraérer maidt Aewmpérreos. 


It is remarkable that in the first of these two epigrams of 
Simonides fifty-six victories are all stated to have been won 
with yxopol dydpév: and this suggests (though it does not 
answer) the question whether the choruses of boys may not 
have been a later institution than the choruses of men. 

It is generally agreed that Epig. 148, attributed to 
‘ Bacchylides or Simonides’? is at any rate not by the latter, 
but there is no doubt of its early date, circ. 485 B.c.,? and it is 
important for the light which it throws on the customs con- 
nected with dithyrambic performances.* It commemorates 
the victory of an otherwise unknown poet, Antigenes, repre- 
senting the Acamantid tribe.* 


TmoAAaK 61) hudrfs Akapavridos év xopotow *Npat 
avorbrAvgav Kiccopbpors emi SiOvpdéuBois 
€ 4 , \ a Cx. ha 
ai Avovvorddes, pitparor O€ Kai pddwv adrors 
~ x lal Bb] 4 \ y+ 
copay dodav écxiacayv AiTapav EOelpay, 


? Bergk i114, pp. 496-7: Wilamowitz, Sappho wu. Simonides, pp. 218 ff. 

* Wilamowitz, 1. c., p. 222. Reisch (Pauly-W., Real-Ene. iii, col. 2384) 
says ‘Ende des 5 Jhadts. ?’, but gives no reasons. 

> See below, p. 50. 

* I cannot agree with Wilamowitz in thinking that the victory was 
the first victory of the tribe; the epigram seems far more likely to mean 
that it was the latest of them. No convincing emendation of the corrupt 
1. 6 has been suggested. 
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ot révde tpiroda odiot wdptupa Baxylov déOdov 
TéO@nkav? Keivoust & Avrryévns edidakev dvdpas. 
ed & ériOnveiro yAuKepdy dra Awplors Aploror 
Apyetos Od mvetua yéwv Kabapois év advdois 
TOV eXophynoeyv KUKXov pedlynpuy ‘Imrévikos, 
AtpovOwvos vids, dpyacw ev Xapitov ghopyoeis, 
ai of én’ avOpdmous dvoma KduTOY aydady TE vikav 
Ojkav, loorepdvov Oedv Exatt Moar. 
Unfortunately no fragment of Simonides that is certainly 
dithyrambic survives! Strabo mentions a dithyramb of 
Simonides called Memnon in a passage? which has given rise 
to some controversy:—vagjvar dé éyerar Mépvov rept 
IléXrov ris Supias mapa Badav rorapdy, ws eipnke ipovidns 
ev Méuvovi d:bupéuBo tov Andcaxév. The natural meaning 
of this would be that Strabo found this statement about the 
burial of Memnon in a dithyramb of Simonides—either, simply, 
one of those written for performance at Delos or perhaps one 
of a collection, such as Wilamowitz* supposes to have existed, 
of those composed for Delos. There are no facts which render 
either of these alternatives difficult, and Wilamowitz seems to 
be interpreting Strabo in a scarcely justifiable manner when 
he claims that the expression implies that Strabo knew that 
there was nothing properly dithyrambie about the poem. It 
should, however, be noticed that the best MS. reading of 
Strabo’s text is JadAvaxdv, for which scholars have proposed 
many emendations; and the difficulty of explaining why any 
scribe should havechanged the comparatively familiar dnAtax@v 
into 4adaxay remains, though it does not affect the main point, 
the ascription to Simonides of a dithyramb called Memnon. A 
conjecture of M. Schmidt* tries to bring Memnon into con- 
1 The conjecture of W. Schmid and others (see Oxyrh. Pap. xiii, p. 27) 
that the ‘ Danae’ was a dithyramb rather than a Opjvos appears to have 
no foundation. 
Bas (race 
° Textgesch. der gr. Lyr., p. 38; he goes beyond the evidence, however, 
in citing Paus. Iv. xxxvii as proof of the existence of such a collection. 
In his Einl. in die gr. Trag., p. 64, he denies the value of Strabo’s 
statement entirely, but without giving reasons. 
* Diatribe in Dith., p. 182. 
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nexion with Dionysus, on the strength of a story mentioned 
by Servius! to the effect that Priam obtained Memnon’s aid 
by the gift of a golden vine to Tithonus, so that in a sense 
Memnon’s death was due to Dionysus; but this is very far- 
fetched. 

A poem by Simonides called Huropa was mentioned by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium? (who noted that in it the poet 
called the bull both pov and wpéBaroy *). That the Huropa 
was a dithyramb appears to be assumed by Bergk,* though it 
does not seem that any evidence exists. But whatever may 
be the truth about the Hwropa, the mention of the Memnon 
gives reason to think that the dithyrambs of Simonides, 
like those of Arion, Pindar, and Bacchylides, dealt with 
definite and special divine or heroic subjects, though it is 
likely enough that Dionysus was appropriately recognized at 
some point in the poem. 

$5. We obtain some remarkable evidence as regards the 
character of the dithyramb at this period in the long fragment 
of Pratinas,° which has been treated with great ingenuity by 
Professor H. W. Garrod. There can now be little doubt 
that the fragment is part of the chorus of a satyric play,’ 
and it is clear that it attacks violently the growing pre- 
dominance of the flute accompaniment over the words of the 
dithyramb, applying many insulting epithets to the offend- 


' On Virg. Aen. i. 489. 

2 B.C. E. Miller, Mélanges de Litt. grecque, p. 480. 

5 Cf. Kustath. Il. 877, 37. * Poet. Lyr. iii*, p..399. 

5 ap. Athen. xiv, p. 617 b. ® Class. Rev. xxxiv, pp. 129 ff. 

7 This view is first found in K. O. Miiller, K7. deutsche Schriften, i, 
p- 519 (1847), and is repeated in his Gesch. der gr. Lit. ii*, p. 39; it has 
been adopted by Blass, Girard, and others. The description of it as 
a indpxnpua does not preclude its being part of a play: obviously odes of 
various types might find appropriate places in drama; many scholars 
regard some of the odes of Sophocles as hyporchemes, and Tzetzes 
speaks of the imopynuattxsy as an element in Tragedy. Becker, de 
Pratina (1912), though holding the fragment to belong to an inde- 
pendent poem, compiles a good deal of evidence to prove that it was 
danced by satyrs. His comparisons between it and the Cyclops of 
Kuripides are particularly interesting. 
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ing instrument. I give (in the main) Professor Garrod’s 
text :! 


7 

tis 6 OdpvBos 68e; Ti rade TA yopevpara; 

a 

tis Bois Euorev eri Atovvordda wodrvTdtaya Oupeday ; 


~ 


X\ , 


Epos €mos 6 Bpdpmtos* Eué Set Kedadeiv, Eue Set marayeiy, 
B] y 
av dpea octuevoy pera Narddor, 
e ae » te 7 
5 ate KUKVOV @yovTa TroLKiAbmTEpoY pédoOS. 
Tav doidav Katéotace IIepis * * 
7 e £ > > i (cA Pa 
Bacirerav’ 6 & avrAds Borepov yopevéTor 
kat ydép €o0’ vmnpéras. 
Kono povoy Ovpaudyors 
TE Tuypaylars véwy Oéder apolvev 
EMpeval oTpaTnAaTas. 
~ X\ ~ / \ i! 
Tate Tov Ppvveov’ totkidov mvoay 
€xovra, pr€éye Tov dAEotoladoy Kédapov AaAoBapvora Tapa- 
peAopvO poBdrav 
~ SP. P. he 
Onra Tpurdv@ déuas meTAaATpEVor. 


1 


Oo 


3 
15 nvidot" ade vor e~ta Kal mrodds 


Siappipd, OpiapBodiObpauPe 


he > wy » \ 2 \ 7 ia 
kivooxyair avast, akove Tav Euav Adpioy yopelav, 


The first difficulty is to determine the date to which the 
fragment is to be assigned. It seems natural to think of it as 
referring to the changes introduced by Lasos, and if so it is 
not likely to be much later than 500 B.c., by which time, as is 
practically certain, Pratinas had introduced satyric drama 
from Phlius into Athens.* But Professor Garrod is inclined to 
assign it to a date about 468 B.c., and to explain it as re- 


1 I do not here discuss the metrical aspect of the passage, which offers 
great difficulties. Professor Garrod here differs widely from Wilamowitz 
(Sappho and Simonides, pp. 132 ff.). 

2 “With the voice of a spotted toad’ is intelligible as an insulting 
expression about the flute, without any such reference to Phrynichus as 
Prof. Garrod sees. The lower notes of a flute, badly played, may well 
be so described ; and there is no other hint of Phrynichus as a composer 
of dithyrambs. 

3 This seems better than pumaporpumdyas Séuas rerhacpévoy (read by 
Prof. Garrod). 

4 See below, pp. 92 ff. 
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ferring to the innovations of Melanippides,’ whose appearance 
he regards as roughly synchronous with the floruit of his 
senior contemporary, Diagoras of Melos, placed under that 
year by Eusebius. ‘The decision depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of passages of Athenaeus and Pseudo-Plutarch, which are 
unfortunately not easy to explain. Athenaeus introduces the 
fragment of Pratinas with the words: IIparivas dé 6 PAraaowos, 
avAnTav Kal xopevTdv pic Oopipwy KarexovT@y Tas OpxtoTpas, 
ayavaxtyoas (Wilam. for dyavakreiy Tivas) émi TO TOdS avANTAS 
py Evvavdelv rots xopots, KaOdmEp HY WaTpLov, AAG TOs Xopovds 
évvadeiv trois avAnrais, dv ody elxe Ovpdoy Kata Tv Taira 
tovotvrev 6 IIparivas éupavige: dia tobde Tot bropxjpatos. 

The Pseudo-Plutarch? reads (in the MSS.) as follows: 
Adoos 8 6 ‘Eppioveds eis tiv d:OupapBixny aywyny peracticas 
Tovs pvOuods Kal TH TOY avrov ToAUVPwVia KaTaKkoAoVvOHoas, 
mreloat te HOdyyols Kal Sveppimpévors xpnodpevos, els pweTade- 
olv Thy mpoumdpxovoay Hyaye povotkyy. dpoiws de kai Meda- 
virions 6 edorrolos émyevopevos ovK éevémetve TH UTPapxovon 
povolkh, AX’ ode Birdgevos ovdE Tipdeos’ obros yap, érra- 
Pldyyou Ths AUpas Urapxovons Ews els Tépravdpoy tov Avtic- 
oatov, dveppiwer els mAclovas POdyyous. GAXA yap Kal avANTLK} 
ad’ amdovotépas els trockiAwrépay peTaBEBnke povoikyy. TO 
yap radraov, €ws eis MeXavirridny rov tay dubupdpBov trotn- 
THY, cupBeBHKer Tods avdAnTas Tapa TOY TolnT@v AapBdveW 
Tovs plcbovs, mporayavictotons Sndovdr. TAS Toimocews, TOY OE 
avrAnTav wrnpeTovvToy Tols didacKddois* Uorepov dé Kal TodTO 
SuehO pn. 

Tt is difficult to think that the author of the second passage 
can have written it as it stands; for, though there appears to 
be little justification for the transposition of certain sections 
in Weil and Reinach’s edition, it is unlikely that the author 
would have written eis Medavinridny tov trav dibuvpdéuBov 
moinTyv only a very few lines after MeAavimmidns 6 pedo- 
motos. There would have been no need for a new description 


* In the discussion which follows it is assumed that there was only 
one Melanippides, and that the ‘elder Melanippides’ is a fiction of 
Suidas. (See Rohde, Rhein. Mus. xxxiii, pp. 213-14; and below, p. 55.) 

® de Mus. chs. xxix, xxx (1141 ¢, d). 
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of the poet so soon; and as the sentence épofws 6 kat Meda- 
virrmtons 6 edotroés KTA. appears to be quite in place—Lasos 
began the process, Melanippides carried it further—it is prob- 
able that the words éws e’s MeXavimnidny tov rév diOupdéuBav 
moinTnv Should be bracketed,’ as one among the many inter- 
polations in this treatise. But if so, no reason remains for 
seeing a reference to Melanippides in the passages of Athenaeus 
and Pseudo-Plutarch, the common source of which, as Pro- 
fessor Garrod says, was probably Aristoxenus, and was better 
reproduced by the Pseudo-Plutarch ;? these passages, and the 
fragment of Pratinas, may quite well refer to Lasos.* 

It is to be noticed also that the fragment attributed to 
Pherecrates, which the Pseudo-Plutarch quotes to illustrate 
his statements, plainly regards the innovations of Melanip- 
pides as affecting the lyre, not the flute: and this accords well 
with the passage of Pseudo-Plutarch which deals with the 
lyre, from 6polws d€ kat MeXavimmidns to els mAELévas POoyyovs 
and returns to the flute with the words, @\A& yap Kal addrn- 
TLKY. 

There is, moreover, a slight improbability in the supposition 
that Pratinas was alive and composing’as late as 468 B.c. In 
467 his IIa\aicrai Yarvpoi was brought out by his son 
Aristias,* and it is at least likely that he died before this. 

We may therefore provisionally, though without claiming 


1 Not, however, for the reasons given by Weil and Reinach—that 
Melanippides attacked the art of flute-playing in his Marsyas, and is 
therefore unlikely to have given it prominence in his practice. Poets 
are not always so consistent. 

2 Athenaeus’ phrase avAyjrav... tas dpxnotpas is scarcely intelligible, 
though the encroachments of the flute may have been connected with 
the rise of professionalism and virtuosity. I agree with Professor Garrod 
that Athenaeus must be referring to a period in the history of lyric 
dyaves, not (as Smyth supposes) to the appearance of ‘some hired flute- 
players and choreutae’ on a particular occasion. 

3 There is no independent evidence as to the payment of the flute- 
player, except that in Demosthenes’ day he was certainly paid by the 
choregus. 

* Argt., Sept. c. Theb. We know of no instance of a competitor in 
Tragedy or Satyric Drama bringing out the work of another during his 
lifetime, though this was often done in the case of Comedy. 
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absolute certainty, interpret the protest of Pratinas as directed 
against the excessive importance assigned to the flute by 
Lasos. 

Wilamowitz regards the fragment as itself a dithyramb, and 
line 3 is certainly easier if spoken by a dithyrambic chorus, 
and if éwé = ‘the dithyrambic chorus and not the flute’. But 
it is not impossible in the mouth of any chorus :—‘it is I, the 
chorus, and not the instrument, that have the right &.’ (In 
any case there is some confusion between the chorus round the 
altar, and the O0éacos of nymphs and satyrs in the mountains.) 
If the piece were itself a dithyramb, it is not easy to see what 
the circumstances of its performance were. Did it follow 
immediately on, or break into, a dithyramb in the new 
manner? On the whole, Professor Garrod’s view seems easier, 
that ‘we have a satyric drama, in which, at the point where 
our fragment begins, some one has just brought to an end 
a lyric strain easily apprehended by the audience as a parody 
of the “New Rhythmic”’. (No inference can be drawn 
either way from trav éudv Awpiay xopefav. The dithyramb 
was composed in the Phrygian mode; but the flute-players 
may have been Dorian, as Pratinas himself must have been.) 


IV 


Pindar, Bacchylides and others. 


§ 1. Pinpar (518-442 B.c.), to whom two ‘books’ of 
dithyrambs were attributed, is described by scholiasts and 
others as a pupil of Lasos, to whom he was committed by the 
flute-player Scopelinus; others said that he was taught at 
Athens by Agathocles or Apollodorus or both. We cannot 
check these statements. But we have some striking fragments 
of his dithyrambs. 

One is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus! as an illustra- 
tion of the severe style, the avernp& a&puovia. The text and 


1 de Comp. Vb. xxii. 
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he exact interpretation are sometimes uncertain; the text 
lere given, except in one or two words, is that of Schroeder.! 


ider’ €v yopdv, ’OXNumeor, 

€mi re KAuTay méumeTe yap, Oeoi 
modvBatov of 7 dares budaddy Ovdevra 
ev tals fepats Addvais 

5 olxvetre mavdaidar6y 7 edKre ayopav. 
iodéray Adyere oredhdvav trav éapidpentov 
AoiBdv? Arddev TE pe ody ayaa 
iere mopevOevr’ aodav 
Sevrepoy emi Kiccodérav Oedy, 

10 Bpopiov ov 7 ’EpiBdav te Bporol xadréoper, 
yovov brdrav pev tarépwy pedrépev 
yuvatkav Te Kadpeiay [épodor], 
evapyéa & ee odpar ov AavOdve, 
gowtkoedvav 667 olydévtos ‘Apav Oaddpov 

15 eVoduov éerdynow éap puta vexrdpea. 

Tore BaddXeTal, Tor én’ auBporav yOdv’ éparal 
iwy PoBa, poda re Kopator plyvuTat, 

dyxel 7 oupal peréav adv adddis, 

dyel Te DepéArav EAtKadpTruKa xopol. 

It was written for performance at Athens; but the common 
elief (supported by Christ and Wilamowitz) that it was for 
yerformance in the Agora rather than in a Dionysiac theatre 
s not proved by the fact that the gods of the Agora are first 
ddressed.2, The whole expression is evidently a comprehen- 
ive one for the gods of Athens, and would be quite appropriate 
n a Dionysiac orchestra or in any site in Athens. It is plain 
hat the Athenian dithyramb was a spring performance ; there 
s no trace of the winter-dithyramb, such as was performed at 
Jelphi; and clearly Semele was one of its traditional themes. 
‘he language and ideas are simple, when compared with the 
nore highly-wrought passages of Pindar’s Epinikian odes; but 
t is noticeable how few substantives go without an ornamental 


1 Edition of 1923; fragm. 75, pp. 412-13. 

2 Christ’s attempt (edition of 1896) to date the poem before 472 B. c. 
n this ground is sufficiently answered by Smyth, Melic Poets, p. 360. 

3182 D 
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or descriptive epithet, and some have two (roAvBarov dpparov 
dudevra, mavdaidadrov eikdéa dyopév); in the last part, which 
tells of ‘the flowers that bloom in the spring’, the effect is 
perhaps a little cloying. 

At first sight it is hard to follow Dionysius when he takes 
the poem as representative of the advornpa& dppovia, but 
Dionysius refers not to what we should call the ‘ tone’ of the 
poem, but to a certain roughness or want of euphony in the 
juxtaposition of letters and syllables,’ very difficult for our 
ears to detect, though Dionysius unkindly says that it is plain 
to all who have perpiav aicOnow rep Aéyous. He speaks of 
the lines as ‘slow in their time-movement’ (avaBéPBAnrai Te 
Tots xpovols kal duaBéBnxev él mrordd Tats appoviats), but the 
reference is once more to the relative length of time required 
for the pronunciation of different collocations of letters; toa 
modern reader the effect produced by the abundance of resolved 
feet is one of rapidity and even of hurry. It is generally 
stated that the fraginent is written in pédos amroAcAvpevov,— 
non-antistrophic verse; but the fragment is only of about the 
same length as the first strophe of the Opaods ‘Hpaxd7js 7 
KépBepos,? and may well be the first strophe of an antistrophie 
poem. There is, in fact, no sufficient ground for attributing 
non-antistrophic compositions to Pindar. 

There are also extant three short fragments * of another 
dithyramb written by Pindar for Athens: 


716 @® Tal AiTapat Kal loorépavor Kal adoidipor 
‘EdrAddos Epetopa, Kkreval APdvar, 
la me 
Satpoviov mroAréOpov. 


17 60 maides APavatwy EBddovto Paevvav 
Kpnmid éXevbepias. 


1 Dionysius works out these points in great detail, but it would be 
beside the present purpose to discuss them here. 

2 This is noticed by Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrh. Pap. xiii, p. 28. 

* They are respectively quoted by the Schol. on Aristoph. Ach. 674, 
Plut. Vit. Themist. viii (with reference to the battle of Artemisium), and 
Plut. de Glor. Athen. vii. The ascription of frs. 77 and 78 to the same 
poem as fr. 76 is based by Christ on the similarity of metre and subject. 
Wilamowitz, Pindaros, p, 272, is doubtful about the reference of fr. 78 to 
Athens. 
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78 KdO0’ Adadd, Todépov Ovyarep, — 


€yxéov mpooluior, & Overat 
avdpes vrrép méALos Tov ipddvrov Odvarov. 

Tt was on account of the praise of Athens contained in this 
dithyramb that the Athenians richly rewarded the poet, and 
(perhaps at a later date) set up a statue to him.! 

Two fragments, one of which certainly,? the other probably,’ 
comes from a dithyramb, refer to the story of Orion, whose 
origin is stated by Strabo * to have been described in a dithy- 
ramb. The first (fr. 72) alludes to Orion’s attack upon Merope, 
daughter of Oenopion, under the influence of wine: 

ad6x@ more OwpayOeis Emex’ addoTpia 
‘\Dapiov. 
The second (fr. 74) mentions Pleione, the Pleiad whom he 
assaulted : 
TpEXET@ O& peTa 
TIAniévav, dua & adbt@ Kvwv eovroddpas. 

The remaining fragments of Pindar’s dithyrambs, apart 
from those discovered at Oxyrhynchus, need no comment. 
They are as follows: 

No. 80 KuBéd\a parep Oedv 
81 aé 0 éym mapa puv® 
aivém pév, Inpvdva, 76 dé pH Al Pidrrepov 
oryOp. wadpmrav’ ov yap elkos Tov édvT@v 
aprafopéevev mapa éotia Kkabjobat 
Kal Kakov Eupev. 
82 Tay Aumapav pev AiyumTov ayyxikpnpvor, 


83 qv Ore avas TO Bowwriov €Ovos everor. 


It is also recorded that év 7@ mpér@ Tov A:OvpduBor Pindar 
ascribed the origin of dithyramb to Thebes;° that he played 
upon the words d:dvpapuBos and AiO: pdypa (the ery of Zeus 


1 Paus. I. vili, §4. As to the date of the statue, see Wilamowitz, 1. c., 
p. 273. 
2 Etym. Magn. 460. 39. $ Schol. Pind. Nem. ii. 17. 4 ix, p. 404. 
5 rapa piv, i.e. mapa Tov “Hpaxhéa, Schol. Aristid. iii. 409. 
6 Schol. Pind. Olymp. xiii. 25. 
D2 
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at the second birth of Dionysus);! and that he used a 
heteroclite plural d:@vpapuBa,? and the word radwatperos (of 
a building destroyed and rebuilt).’ 
It is probable that Boeckh was right in ascribing to a 

dithyramb fr. 156: 

6 ¢apevas 6 xopolTimos 

dv Mardedyovos €Opewe Naidos 

dkoiras diAnvos. 


But by far the most striking dithyrambic fragment is that 
found at Oxyrhynchus; a few lines of it were previously 
known. It was entitled Opacds ‘Hpaxdfs 7 KépBepos, and 
was written for Thebes. The text as given by Grenfell and 
Hunt is as follows (brackets being omitted where the supple- 
ments are certain) : * 


\ \ 23 a aa \ 
mplv pev eipmre oxolvoréverd 7 Golda 
SibupdpBov 
‘\ \ a 7 3 a sd \ me: 
kal To ody KiBdadroy avOpédmolow amd oTopaTor, 
Ovamémralvrar O€ viv ipots| mvAlae Kv- 
Ze ae 
5 KAolot véar Uv — €lddrtes 

otav Bpopiov TrereTav 
kai mapa oKamrov Ads Ovpavida 
év peydpos lordv7t, oceuve pev Karapyer 
parépt map pmeydre popBol turdvar, 

10 €v 6€ KéxAadov Kpéradr’ aidopéva Te 
das bro EavOaior ‘revKats, 
év Se NaiSwv éplydovmo: orovayal 
paviat 7 adadal 7 dpiverat pipadyevt 
adv kXéva. 
, o is X\ \ > 7 

15 €v 0 0 mayKparhs Kepauvds adpumvéoy 

~ 7 me 3 39: a 
mip kexivnta: 70 tT ’Evvadiov 
éyxos, ad\kdeood Te Ilardddos aiyls 
7 n 
pupiov pboyydéerat krayyais dpakdvtwr. 
la ) ey . 
piuha 0 elo Aprepis olomdros ¢ev- antistr. a 
1 Etym. Magn. 274. 50, &c. ® Herodian ii. 626. 35 ff. L. 
* Harpocr., p. 282, &e. 


* Wilamowitz, Pindaros, p. 348, has also a few useful notes on the 
text. 
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20 €alo’ év opyais 
Bakyxiais pddrov Acdvtwv afyporépwrv Bpopto 
Oe Tay diyporépar Boole 
6 6& Kndetrat yopevotaaior Kal On- 
A (ee. a a OES , 
pov ayédrais ewe & e€aiperov 
kdpuka copay érréwy 
25 Moto’ avéorac’ ‘EAS Kaddltydpo 
evxdpevov Bpioappdrois d|ABov te OnBats, 
” Sf? ¢ , va \ 
év0a 760’ Appoviay ddua yalpetav 
Kddpov tndats mpamideo(ar Aaxeiv Ked- 
vav' Ads & dkovoev ondary, 
30 Kal téx eSogov map’ avOpomois yevedy. 
F a — VY ——vY 
ENOrOa ss OO ce Se 7 ¥ 
é 2 
parélpos ? 
EL. - 


Lines 1-5 (and 23-4) contrast the archaic long-drawn 
dithyramb with Pindar’s new style. As the editors have 
pointed out, the fact that the present fragment is antistrophic 
disposes of the idea (generally accepted when lines 1-3 were 
only known in isolation) that Pindar was introducing the 
composition of dithyrambs in a non-antistrophic form, and 
rejecting the ‘long-drawn’ succession of strophes and anti- 
strophes or of triads. The reference to 76 ody kiBédndor is 
doubtless (as Athenaeus and Dionysius state) to the @dai 
dovyot of Lasos, and (though the expression remains difficult), 
the least objectionable translation seems to be ‘formerly the 
song of dithyrambs issued long drawn out, and the san (i.e. 
sigma) issued as base coin from the lips of men’, i.e. the use 
of the sound was so discredited that Lasos actually rejected it. 
Pindar may have introduced a shorter form of dithyramb 
than that of Lasos, but in fact we cannot be certain to what 
exactly cxowvoréveva refers. 

The greater part of the fragment (which is but the intro- 
duction to a narrative now lost) describes ‘what manner of 
festival of Bromius the celestials by the very sceptre of Zeus 
celebrate in their halls’, Unfortunately the defectiveness of 
the text leaves in obscurity the connexion of this description 
with the new type of dithyramb; but the suggestion which has 
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been made, that the new type was modelled on the heavenly 
festival of Bromius, cannot really be sustained. The heavenly 
festival, in which each god showed his enthusiasm in his own 
characteristic way, was evidently a much more varied perform- 
ance than we ever find denoted by the word ‘dithyramb’ ; it 
includes elements which belong, not to the dithyramb, but to 
the trieteric orgies in which the worship and the instruments 
belonging to the Great Mother were combined with those of 
Dionysus. (The same is the case in the first chorus of 
Euripides’ Bacchae, which Miss Harrison,’ apparently with little 
justification, describes as in part a dithyramb. What Greek 
poem was ever in part of one species, in part of another? Nor 
is there any reason to consider the third chorus of the play, 
ll. 519 ff., a dithyramh, even though the birth of Dionysus is 
described in it, and Zeus is said to have addressed him as 
Abd papBe.) 

In the same papyrus are traces of two other dithyrambs. 
The first, probably composed for Argos, was clearly anti- 
strophic, and the extant words suggest that its subject was 
Perseus and his exploits; the other was perhaps written for 
Corinth,” but is so fragmentary that neither its subject nor its 
structure can be made out. 

The Pindaric dithyramb was thus, so far as our evidence 
goes, an antistrophic composition dealing with special themes 
taken from divine and heroic legend, but still maintaining its 
particular connexion with Dionysus, who is celebrated, 
apparently at or near the opening of the song, whatever its 
subject. Dithyrambs written for the Great Dionysia at 
Athens might naturally have the characteristics of songs of 
spring. 

As regards the language, the extant fragments hardly 
explain Horace’s lines : 3 

seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 


verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
lege solutis. 


Horace may be mistakenly attributing the pédos doXedv- 


1 Themis, p. 180, * Wilamowitz, Pindaros, p. 372, disputes this. 
3 Odes, Iv. ii. 10 ff. 
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Hévoyv to Pindar; or he may be referring to other metrical 
licences, such as the freedom which Pindar displays in regard 
to resolved feet. The fragments do not give us many bold 
compounds, but this may be an accident. 

§ 2. During Pindar’s time there flourished also PRAXILLA of 
Sicyon ; Eusebius gives the date when she was, or became, 
well known as 450 B.c. She wrote poems on a variety of 
heroic subjects, as well as Iapoivia or Yxéd\ra,? and owing 
to the bathos of the third line of a speech of Adonis in one 
of her poems* a proverb arose, 7AOiérepos Tod IpagiAdns 
Adédvidos. It does not appear on what grounds Smyth‘ takes 
the Adonis of Praxilla to have been a dithyramb, and 
says that ‘the earliest form of dithyramb was in dactylic 
hexameters, which were revived in the fifth century’. 
The only extant line which is actually ascribed to a dithy- 
ramb of Praxilla is a hexameter verse quoted by Hephaes- 
tion® as mapa IIpagiirn év diOuvpduBors ev ddn Emiypadopévn 
Ay idX«Evs, 


GANG TEdv ovroTe Oupdy evi oTHOecow ErecOov. 


But Crusius ® may be right in thinking that the words év @df 
emiypahouévn AxidAevs are a correction of ev didupdéuPas, 
and that the latter is inaccurate. 

§ 3. Another contemporary of Pindar and, like him, a pupil 
of Agathocles at Athens, was LAMPROCLEs the master in music 
of Damon, who was the teacher of Pericles and Socrates— 
(The song, ITa\\dda mepoémodw Sewvdév, which was thought 


1 Probably Pseudo-Censorinus, ch. 9 (Gramm. Lat. vi, p. 608, Keil), 
took him to mean this, when he states that Pindar ‘ liberos etiam nume- 
ris modos edidit’. 

2 Wilamowitz, Hinl. in die gr. Trag., p. 71, thinks that the fact that 
she wrote drinking songs proves that she was a éraipa. Does it ? 

$ Zenob. iv. 21 says év rois pédeot, Cod. Coisl. ev rots tuvois. The lines 
are: KdA\oroy pév éyd Aeirw pads jediovo, | Sevrepov dorpa paciva wedyvains 
re mpdcamor, | 75¢ Kat dpaiovs orxvovs Kal pyda Kat dyxvas. (Smyth aptly 
compares the beautiful fragment 481 of Menander.) 

4 Melic Poets, p. 348. 

5 de Metris, ch. ii, p. 9 (Consbr.) 

6 Pauly-W., Real-Ene. v. 1214. 
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old-fashioned at the time of Aristophanes Clouds,’ was 
ascribed by some to Lamprocles, by others to Phrynichus. I 
can see no reason why Diehl, in his new edition of the 
Anthologia Lyrica, should include it among the dithyrambic 
fragments.) The only dithyrambic fragment of Lamprocles 
consists of a few words, quoted by Athenaeus,? connecting the 
name of the Pleiades with ITedecddes:—Aapmpoxdrjs 6 6 
ScOvpapBoro.ds Kal pntas adras elmev dpuovupely Tails TEpioTeE- 
pats év rouvrous* 

aire TroTavais 

Ouavupot medelao aidepe veiobe. 


§4, We may now pass to BACCHYLIDES, who was writing 
perhaps from about 481 to 431 B.c. The poems which are 
numbered xiv—xix in the papyrus are there called dithyrambs, 
and it may be assumed that they were so classed by the 
Alexandrian scholars on whose work the MS. must have de- 
pended. (The dithyrambs are in the alphabetical order of the 
initial letters of their titles, and as these only go down to I, 
they doubtless formed part of a larger collection.) But it has 
been disputed in what sense they were dithyrambs. Were they 
actually written for performance by a kéxdtos xopés? Some 
of them appear to be on too slight a scale for what seems to 
have been (at least with some composers) a grand form of 
composition, if we may judge by the openings of Pindar’s 
dithyrambs contained in the two longer fragments, and by the 
fact that one of these fragments, after some thirty lines, has 
not yet come in sight of what we know to have been the main 
subject of the poem. In truth, however, we know too little 
of the usual scale of the Een to have any right to 
generalize about it. 

The longest of the dithyrambs of Bacchylides, the one 
called ’Hi6eo. 7) Onced’s (No. xvi) is affirmed by Jebb* and 
others to have been a paean. This, however, is probably 
a mistake. The word ra:dyigay in 1. 128 is part of the narra- 


* Il. 967 ff. and schol. ad loc., &c. In all the scholia it is always called 
an dopa, with no suggestion of dithyramb. 
* xi, p. 491 c. ® p. 223 of his edition of Bacchylides. 
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tive, and gives no ground for thinking that the poem in 
which the narrative was contained isa paean. The invocation 
to Apollo in the last three lines is a natural prayer for victory 
to the god of Delos, where probably the poem was sung!—a 
god, moreover, to whom poets by custom appealed for victory ; 
and dithyrambs as well as paeans were sung by choruses sent 
to Delos from other cities? (The citation of the poem as 
a dithyramb by Servius has obviously no independent weight, 
but merely repeats the class-description of the poem which 
had been current long before him.) 

But were the poems classed as dithyrambs simply because 
they contained mainly heroic narrative? Plato,’ perhaps 
nearly a century later, thought of the the dithyramb as mainly 
narrative, though this does not mean that he would have 
classed any narrative lyric poem asadithyramb. The Pseudo- 
Plutarch * or his authorities, and others to whom he alludes, 
thought of dithyramb as mainly dealing with heroic themes. 
But what evidence have we that the Alexandrian scholars, 
to whom probably the ascription of the title ‘Dithyrambs’ 
to these six poems is due, treated as dithyrambs poems 
which were not written for performance as dithyrambs, simply 
because they contained heroic narrative? The evidence of 
notices and quotations in scholia &c., which must have been 
largely based on the work of Alexandrian scholars, suggests 
that the different kinds of lyric poem were still kept distinct, 
and gives no ground for supposing that the Alexandrians did 


1 Tt cannot be taken as certain that it was composed for performance 
at Delos, but it would at least have been appropriate for this purpose 
(see Jebb’s note on 1. 130, p. 390); and this seems more likely than the 
idea of Comparetti (Mélanges Weil, p. 32) that it was written for a chorus 
of Ceans admitted to competition at Athens. There is no recorded parallel 
to the supposed admission. 

2 See above, p. 9. For a later period (the third century B.c.) the 
evidence of inscriptions is abundant. 

$ Republi. iii, p. 394. Plato does not intend his remark to be taken 
too strictly : 4 8¢ 80’ dmayyeXias adtod Tod rowrod" etpors & dv adryy padiord 
mov ev SidupduBos. The later dithyramb, which had begun to prevail in 
his time, included much pipyovs. 

4 de Mus, ch. x, p.1143e. See above, p. 20. 
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not know which were dithyrambs and which were not. That 
No. xv was a dithyramb in the strict sense—one of those per- 
formed at Delphi when Apollo was supposed to be absent and 
the paean was silent,’ the contents of the poem leave no room 
to doubt. 

On the whole, the balance of probability seems to be in 
favour of accepting these poems as really dithyrambs, intended 
to be sung by xvxAzot xopoé, whether at Athens or elsewhere, 
despite the differences of scale which they present, and which 
may possibly be due to a difference in the customs of the several 
festivals. It will be best first to examine each separately, 
and then to consider any common characteristics which can be 
discerned. 

The first (xiv) is entitled Avrnvopida } ‘EXévns amairnots. 
Menelaus and Odysseus are sent to Troy to demand the restora- 
tion of Helen, and are hospitably received by Antenor and his 
wife Theano, who is priestess of Athena, and is apparently (at 
the beginning of the poem) opening the doors of her temple 
to them. The poem is defective, but in the latter part, which is 
well preserved, Antenor brings the envoys before the assembled 
Trojans; Menelaus speaks in praise of justice and gives 
a warning against UPpis, and there the poem ends. It did not, 
apparently, any more than the other dithyrambs of Baechy- 
lides, tell a complete story. On the ground that Antenor and 
Theano had fifty sons (as stated by the scholiast on J/. xxiv. 496), 
Jebb suggests that they may have been represented by the 
chorus of fifty. This raises the question, how far the 
dithyrambie chorus bore a dramatic character—whether, in 
fact, it ever represented any one but the performers themselves. 
There is no reason why in the present piece it should have 
done so. The piece is narrative throughout and would gain 
nothing by being sung by a chorus impersonating some of the 
characters in the story. Indeed if Jebb is right (in his note 
on |. 37 ff.) in thinking that the sons of Antenor are spoken 
of in the third person (dyov), they cannot also have been the 
narrators; but in fact the subject of @yov is unknown, and 
the Antenoridae do not figure in the extant fragments at all, 


' Plutarch, de Ei ap. Delph., ch. ix. 
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though they must have done so somewhere in the poem. The 
poem consists of three triads in dactylo-epitrite metre, and 
the language is quite free from the excitement or enthusiasm 
which is supposed to be associated with dithyramb, and which 
appears in some degree in the dithyrambic fragments of Pindar. 

No. xv (for which the first editor conjecturally supplies the 
title “Hpax)#js) consists of a single triad in a complex and some- 
what puzzling metre containing an introductory apostrophe 
to Apollo, in whose absence from Delphi during the winter 
dithyrambs were performed—the present one among them, 
and a very brief treatment of the story of Heracles and 
Deianeira, breaking off before the crisis, and giving more of 
allusion than of direct narrative. The poet looks forward to 
Apollo’s return, when the paeans will begin again.1 

No. xvi, Hi@eo. 7) Onceds, is the longest and most beautiful 
of the dithyrambs. It has been argued above that it is 
probably a dithyramb in reality, and not a paean, and was 
composed for a chorus from Ceos to sing at Delos, rather 
than (as Comparetti supposed) at Athens. Like No. xiv, it 
begins abruptly, but the story is more complete and the 
poem better rounded off. It tells how Minos sailed with 
Theseus and the seven youths and maidens sent from Athens 
as an offering to the Minotaur, and how Theseus resented the 
insult offered by Minos to Eriboea, accepted his challenge that 
he should plunge into the deep, the abode of his father 
Poseidon, and returned safely. The poem consists of two long 
triads in a metre which has proved very difficult to analyse, 
though Jebb rightly notes its appropriateness to a rapid and 
striking narrative. 

It is in regard to No. xvii, entitled Oncevs, that the greatest 
difficulties arise. It consists of four metrically similar logaoedic 
strophes, the first and third spoken by a chorus of Athenians, 


1 There is no mention of Dionysus in the extant words of the poem; 
but his name may have come in the first strophe, which is very defective. 
Kuiper (Mnemosyne, liii, pp. 344 ff.) proposes a series of emendations, 
introducing a reference to Dionysus, though his proposals are not very 
satisfactory. But that the poem was a dithyramb there can be no doubt. 
On the metre, see Wilamowitz, Griech-Verskunst, pp. 423 ff. 
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the second and fourth by Aegeus, the reputed father of 
Theseus; it isa lyric dialogue in dramatic form, and is unique 
in extant Greek literature. The chorus asks the king why the 
people have been summoned to arms, and the king in reply 
tells them of the reported approach of an unknown youth, 
who has slain the monsters that infested the country,—Sinis, 
the Erymanthian boar, Cereyon, Procoptes; and in answer to 
further questions, describes his appearance. There are no 
introductory words before or between the speeches, and 
though its content is the representation of a brief mythical 
episode, it is a great strain of language to speak of the poem 
as ‘virtually a narrative’; and it is hard to relate it to those 
among which it stands. There is no evidence to show whether 
it was performed by a soloist and chorus, or whether it was 
sung by a chorus or two semi-choruses throughout, the change 
of speakers (who are not indicated in the papyrus) being marked 
only by a pause. Nor is there anything to tell us whether 
the performers were masked, unlike those of the regular 
dithyramb. It is not easy to follow Comparetti, when he 
suggests that we have here a dithyramb like those of the days 
before Thespis, with a chorus and éé¢py@v. So late a ‘reversion 
to type’ is hardly likely; and the e€¢pxev in this poem is more 
completely distinct from the chorus than the eé¢pyey in primi- 
tive tragedy seems to have been before the time of Thespis. 
It is more attractive and plausible to suppose that we may have 
here an experimental anticipation or adoption by Bacchylides of 
that introduction of solo parts into the dithyramb, which was 
taken up by the newer school, some of whom he must have 
overlapped in time. But there is no ancient poem in regard 
to which our imperfect knowledge is more tantalizing. 

The occasion of the poem is unknown; but the subject is an 
Athenian one, and the last words are complimentary to Athens 
(pirayAdous Addvas), so that the poem was probably intended 
for performance there; and the legendary connexion of 
Theseus with the Thargelia supports Jebb’s conjecture that it 
may have been written for that festival. 

No. xviii, entitled "I, was written for the Athenians. It 


See below, pp. 109, 123 ff. 
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consists of a single triad (fifty lines) in which iambic, trochaic, 
and dactylic rhythms are combined. It was probably written 
for a Dionysiac festival, as the climax of the very brief narra- 
tive or rather allusion to the story of Io is the descent of Diony- 
sus from lo, through Cadmus and Semele, @ rv épai.Bdxyar | 
tixtev Atévvaor, lord of garlanded choruses. 

The last poem, No. xix, the” Jéas, dealing with the story of 
Idas and Marpessa, was written for Sparta, but is represented 
only by a slight fragment. 

Besides these poems, we know from the scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. 1.100, that Bacchylides wrote a dithyramb in which 
the mission sent by the Greeks to bring Philoctetes from 
Lemnos was mentioned ; and a few words survive of another 
dithyramb’ referring to the consecration of Mantinea to 
Poseidon. 

The dithyrambs of Bacchylides have all in common the fact 
that they treat in a somewhat detached but picturesque 
manner a scene taken from legend, sometimes both beginning 
and ending im mediis rebus; in one only (No. xviii) is there 
any direct reference to Dionysus, though his worship at 
Delphi is clearly in mind in another (No. xv). The language 
is rarely if ever ‘audacious’; there are few bold or elaborate 
compounds, and little ecstasy or excitement, except perhaps in 
the “Hideo. 7 Onoevs, though the language has an extra- 
ordinary gracefulness of its own. It is noticeable also how 
large a proportion of the poems is occupied by speeches in the 
first person ; and though (except in No, xvii) these are woven 
into a narrative, they give the poems a dramatic quality like 
that which Aristotle finds and praises in Homer. 

§ 5. It is not worth while to spend time over the names of 
KEKEIDES and KrEpEIpES. An inscription® referring to the 
middle or later part of the fifth century records a victory of 
Kedeides at the Thargelia; and the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 983-4 (apy aid ye kal AiroALddn Kal rerriyov ava peora | 
kai Knxeidov kai Bovpoviwy) says that Kekeides was apxaios 
dvOvpapBoypddgos, ob péuvnrar Kparivos évy ILavonrats. (No 
doubt the person mentioned was an old-fashioned contemporary 

1 Schol. Pind. Olymp. xi, 83. 2 C.1.G. 1. 384a. 
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of Cratinus.) These are all the facts, and on these it is not wise 
to identify Kekeides and Kedeides, nor to identify Kedeides 
either with Kyp1pzs (the rival of Lamprocles for the credit of 
composing the song T'ndéropév rt Bdapa, and described by the 
scholiast on Aristoph. Clouds, 967 as a x.0apwdds of Hermione), 
or with KypiAs whom Plato! and Plutarch® mention as an 
erotic poet of the first half of the fifth century ; still less to 
emend any or all of these names where they occur, as some 
scholars freely do. 

It is possible that Ion of Chios should be referred to the 
earlier rather than the later school of dithyrambic poets, if (as 
seems probable from Aristoph. Peace, 834-7) he died before 
421 B.C.; but two fragments which are ascribed by scholars 
to dithyrambs—the first ® on account of its subject, the second * 
for no better reason than that d:6updéuBev comes first in the 
description of the poet by the scholiast who quotes the words 
(‘Iwv 6 Xios diOupdpBov Kai tpay@dias Kal pedOv troinrys’ 
érroinceyv dt ddyY fs } adpxy ...)—show a certain floridity of 
style. They are as follows: 

(1) “Adapov 

maida, Taupwrov, véov ov véov, HdtaTov mporrodov 
Bapuydotrav épétwy, oivoy aepaivoor, 
avOpereav mpvraviv. 
(2) dotov nepopoiray 
dorépa pelvapev dedov evKorépvya mpddpopor. 


We are told® that in one of Ion’s dithyrambs Antigone and 
Ismene were said to have been burned to death in the temple 
of Hera by Laodamas, son of Eteocles; and in another ® he 
told how Thetis had summoned Aegaeon from the deep to 
protect Zeus, . 

PANTACLES may also have belonged to the earlier school. 
The speaker of Antiphon’s Oration wepi rod yopevrod men- 
tions that he drew Pantacles by lot as his poet at the Thargelia, 


1 Charmid. 155 d. 2 de Fac. in orbe Lun., ch. xix. 
° Athen. ii, p. 35 e. 
* Schol. on Aristoph. Peace, 833-7. 5 Arg. ad Soph. Antig. 


° Referred to by Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1165. 
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when choregus, and the scholiast adds that Aristotle’s Aidacka- 
Afai showed that there was such a poet. (The speech is dated 
before 415 B.c. by Drerup, Keil, &c.) The name also occurs 
in a fragmentary inscription (C. I. A. i. 337) containing a dithy- 
rambie record, but the date is lost. 

NicosTrATUS is also known from an inscription (C. I. A. i. 
336), probably of a date not long before the end of the fifth 
century, to have won a victory with a boys’ chorus for the 
Oeneid tribe. But it is not known to what school he may 
have belouged.} 


Vv 
Dithyramb at Athens. 


It will be convenient at this point to summarize the probable 
history of the dithyramb down to (or a little beyond) the 
middle of the fifth century B.c., before discussing the transi- 
tion from the earlier to the later type. 

§ 1. The dithyramb probably originated in Phrygia, or at 
least among Thraco-Phrygian peoples, and came to Greece 
with the cult of Dionysus. We hear of it first as a riotous 
revel-song at Paros; Naxos and Thebes were apparently 
among its early homes, but we do not know what form it took 
in either place. As a literary composition dithyramb was the 
creation of Arion at Corinth, and it seems (like the music of 
the flute which accompanied it) to have been at first specially 
cultivated in Dorian lands, but to have attained its full literary 
development in connexion with the Dionysiac festivals at 
Athens,—first under the tyrants, when Lasos of Hermione was 
active, and then under the democracy, the first dithyrambic 
victory at a democratic festival being won by Hypodicus of 
Chalcis about the year 509 B. co. 

It is noteworthy how many of the composers of dithyrambs 
for the Athenian festivals, including all the most famous, were 
of non-Athenian birth,—by no means all Dorians, but com- 
posing in a dialect containing Dorian elements,’ though always 
to music of the Phrygian type, and with the flute as the 


1 Vid. Brinck, Diss. Hal. vii, p. 101; Reisch, de Mus. Gr. Cert., p. 31. 
? See below, pp. 146 ff. 
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accompanying instrument. (During the period under review 
no attempt appears to have been made to introduce any other 
mode or instrument.) Both the Phrygian mode, and the music 
of the flute, are described by Aristotle! as dpy:acrikd Kal 
madnrixd. How did this orgiastic and passionate music suit 
the comparatively quiet language which characterizes the 
dithyrambs of Bacchylides, and even those of Pindar, though 
in the fragments of the latter there is a certain imaginative 
richness? It may be suggested that as the dithyramb was 
further removed from the Bacchic revel to which it had 
at first belonged, and became part of the celebration of an 
orderly civic festival, the wildness of the music may have 
abated. The subjects certainly ceased to be necessarily 
Dionysiac,? though perhaps the absence of all allusions to 
Dionysus in some of Bacchylides’ dithyrambs was exceptional ; 
and the performance of dithyrambs in connexion with the 
worship of Apollo may have tended to introduce a certain 
sobriety into them, though down to a late date, as Plutarch 
shows, the contrast between the dithyramb and the paean 
remained strong and significant. But these are only con- 
jectures; and it must be admitted that our evidence, and 
particularly our knowledge of Greek music at this period, is 
not sufficient to convert them into anything better. 

So far as the extant remains are concerned, there is no 
reason (apart from the one exceptional poem of Bacchylides) 
to doubt Plato’s statement that the story was presented, not 
dramatically, but 6’ drayyerias adrob rob ronrod. 

§ 2. At Athens the dithyramb was danced and sung by a 
chorus of fifty men or boys. The name kdxXLos yopds, which 
always means dithyramb, was probably derived from the 
dancers being arranged in a circle, instead of in rectangular 
formation as dramatic choruses were.’ (The circle may have 


1 Politics, VIII. vii, p. 1842 a, b. 

* Zenob. v. 40 explains the proverb Oddev pds rév Avdyycoy primarily 
with reference to dithyramb; the confusions in his account will be dis- 
cussed later (see below, p. 167). 

* Athen. v, p. 181 ¢ definitely contrasts rerpdywvor and kikdx01 Xopoi. 
Wilamowitz, Hinl. in die gr. Trag., pp. 78, 79, thinks that the kixduos 
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been formed round the altar in the orchestra.) There is no 
reason to doubt (though the fact is never expressly stated) 
that the performances took place in the theatre.! 

A dance especially associated with the dithyramb was the 
tupBacia. We do not know that it was the only one; 
Hesychius describes it as ¢ywyy tis Tov SiOvpapBix@v, which 
looks as if he knew of other dithyrambie measures; Pollux ? 
says simply, rupBacta dt exadeiro 7d dpxnpa 7d dvOupapBiKor. 
The meaning of the word rupBacia is unknown. Some have 
tried to connect the syllable rup- with the -Oup- of duddpapBos, 
but this appears very doubtful. Solmsen® explains the 
syllable as it occurs in Yérvpos, Tirupos, &., in a way which 
makes both words mean ‘ithyphallic’; but it is doubtful 
whether this idea can be applied to the dithyrambic dance, 
which, so far as our evidence goes, was never ithyphallic, nor 
danced by satyrs. Others with much greater probability 
connect the word with rupBdé¢@, r¥pBa and other words which 
seem to imply confusion, riot, or revelry.* (That Hesychius 
uses the word dywy7 seems to imply that he is thinking of the 
rapidity of the movement.) Pausanias® mentions a feast in 
Argolis called ripBn: mpos d& rod ’Epacivou rais kara 7d dpos 
€xBorais Aioviow kai Ilavi Ovovor, Atoviowm d& Kai €éopriy 
&yovet kadovpévnyv TUpBny, and it has been suggested that this 
means that the tupBacia was Peloponnesian and Doric in 
origin ; but though this is likely enough to have been the 
case, we do not know that the rupBacia or the dithyramb 


xopés was so called because it took place in the round orchestra and was 
a ‘round’ dance, while in drama the oxnvy afforded a rectilinear back- 
ground. This hardly seems to explain rerpdyovo adequately ; but the 
question whether the circle was actually round an altar requires an 
archaeological discussion which must be postponed till later (see Bethe, 
Hermes, lix, p. 118). 

1 Navarre, Dionysos, p. 10, says that Pericles transferred them to his 
newly-built Odeum. But the relevant passage in Plut. Per., ch. 13, is 
most naturally interpreted as referring entirely to the Panathenaic 
contests. 


2 iv. 104. 8 Indogerm. Forsch. xxx (1912), pp. 82 ff. 
4 This would suit the dithyramb of Archilochus. 
Ir xxiv, § 6. 
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formed any part of the feast referred to, and so the argument 
fails. 

Some scholars! have supposed that the occurrence of TYPBA€ 
as the name of a Silenus on an Attic amphora preserved at 
Naples? shows that the dithyrambie tupBacta was danced 
in satyr-dress. But the name may simply mean ‘riotous’; 
there is no suggestion of dithyramb about the scene depicted ; 
and the use of the name is probably no more significant than 
that of A:@v%paudos attached to a satyr on a vase already 
mentioned,’ or that of names such as Tpaydia, Kopwdia, 
’Egupvia, &c., for Bacchants on other vases. (It could not be 
inferred from these that tragedy, &c., were performed by a 
chorus dressed in fawn-skins, like the Bacchants.) 

§ 3. The epigrams, written by or ascribed to Simonides, 
which tell us something of the performances at Athens in that 
poet’s day, have already been quoted. The dancers were 
crowned with flowers and ivy, but there is no suggestion 
either here or elsewhere that they wore masks. The dramatic 
character of one dithyramb of Bacchylides, and the introduction 
at a later date by Philoxenus of solos in character, certainly 
do not necessarily imply the use of masks, least of all their use 
in the earlier period. The belief that the original performers 
of Arion’s dithyrambs were masked rests on the idea that they 
were disguised as satyrs, and this, as will be shown later,® is 
almost certainly a misinterpretation of Suidas’ notice. It is 
much more likely that the literary dithyramb was the modifi- 
cation of a revel in which the revellers did not pretend to be 
any other than themselves—human worshippers of Dionysus, 
and in which they were crowned with flowers and ivy (like 
revellers at a feast),° but not masked. 


1 See Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 308. 

> See Heydemann, Saty- wu. Bakchen-namen, pp. 19, 39; Frankel, Satyr 
u. Bakchen-namen, pp. 69, 103. Two Satyrs—Tyrbas and (probably) 
Simos—and three Bacchants, two of whom are called Ourania and 
Thaleia, are playing round Marsyas with his flute and Olympus with 
his lyre. The scene is plainly fanciful and has nothing to do with 
dithyramb. In Xen. Cyneg. vii. 5 TipBas is the name of a dog. 

3 See above, p. 11. 4 pp. 25-27. ° See below, p. 133. 

5 See below, p. 234. 
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§ 4. The flute-player, who during the earliest period was 
hired by the poet, and, though important, was secondary to 
him,’ stood in the midst of the dancers.2 It was only when 
the music had become predominant that the choregus became 
responsible for the flute-player. It appears from Aristophanes 
(Birds, 1403-4) that the choregi (each representing his tribe) 
must have had a choice between the rival poets : 


Tautl memoinxas Tov KuKALodiddoKadov 
ds Taior Pudrais mepiudynros ely’ del; 
and the arrangement was probably the same at the Thargelia 
as at the Dionysia. A passage of Antiphon® suggests that 
the choregi drew lots for the order of choice; the choregus 
who drew tenth place would of course have no choice (ézrecd7) 
Xopnyos KateordOnv eis Oapyjrca kal édraxov Iavrakdéa 
didéoKadkov—presumably because only Pantacles was left) : 4 
and in the time of Demosthenes (and probably earlier) they 
certainly drew lots for the order of choice among the flute- 
players.® 
§ 5. The contest between the dithyrambic choruses at 
Athens, was, as has been said, a tribal one. At the Dionysia 
each chorus was drawn entirely from one of the ten tribes, 
and as five choruses of men and five of boys competed, all ten 
tribes took part.6 The choregi were nominated by the tribal 


1 Plut. de Mus. xxx; Pratinas, fr. 1: see above, p. 28. 

2 Schol. on Aeschines in Timarchum, § 10 (Bekker in Abh. Akad. 
Beri. 1836, p. 228) év rois yopois d€ rots kukdlows wéaos tarato avAnrns. 

3 Or. vi, § 11. 

4 Cf. Xen. Mem. 111. iv, § 4 kal pny odd dns ye 6 AvticOevns otdé xopav 
diSackadias épretpos dv Spas eyévero ikavos evpeiv rods Kpatiotous Tavira, 

> Dem. in Meid. §§ 13, 14. From Isaeus v, § 36, it appears that a 
similar drawing of lots for choice took place in the tribal contests of 
muppixiorai, and that it was a great disadvantage to be drawn last. 

6 Schol. in Aesch. in Tim. § 10 é& Oous ’A@nvaicn kata pudas totacay 
vy’ raidav xopoy i) avdpadv, Sore yevérOar Séka xopovs, émerdy Kai Seca pvdai. 
Staywvifovra. 5S addrndows SiOvpduBo, pvddrrovtos tov xopnyovvros éxdoro 
xope ra éenitpdeca. 6 & ody vixnoas xopos Tpiroda AapBdvet, dv dvariOnor TO 
Awvice. eydvrat 8’ of SiBtpapBor xopol KiKALoe Kal xopds KvKALos. There is 
a special difficulty in regard to the record in C.J. A. ii. 9714 
(i, Wilhelm, Urk. dram. Auffiihr., p. 30), according to which the same 
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officials and appointed by the archon, subject to the possibility 
of an appeal by means of a challenge to dvridoois. (Aeschines 
(in Tim. § 11) states that the choregus for a boys’ chorus had 
to be over forty years of age; but this rule cannot always 
have been observed ; the speaker of Lysias’ 21st Oration can 
hardly have been over twenty-five years old.) The victory was 
primarily that of the tribe;1 but the great didascalic inscrip- 
tion 2 shows that in the official records of dithyrambic victories 
at the Dionysia throughout the fifth and fourth centuries the 
name of the choregus was also mentioned; the name of the 
poet, and in the fourth century that of the flute-player, were 
recorded on tribal and private choregic monuments, but not 
in the official records. The prize won by the victorious tribe 
was a tripod, which was dedicated to Dionysus, with an 
appropriate monumental setting, by the choregus. (The best- 
known extant specimens are the monuments of Lysicrates and 
Thrasyllus.) There is no doubt that the poet whose work was 
awarded the first prize received a bull. The mention in the 
epigram of Simonides of Nikas dpua, and the words of 
Kpigram 148,4 dpuacw év Xapitay hopndeis have suggested to 
some scholars that the poet was escorted home in a chariot by 
a festal procession, his head crowned with ribands and roses 
(uizpaor dé Kai pidov ddrois | copay doiddv Ecxiacay AtTapay 
€Je.pav), and there is nothing improbable about this, though 
the references to the chariot may be metaphorical. 

At the Thargelia also (as at the Prometheia and Hephaesteia°) 
the contest was tribal; but at the Thargelia each choregus 
represented two tribes,® and on the extant inscriptions the 


tribe in 3836/5 B.C. supplied both a boys’ and a mens’ chorus. But this 
may have been an accidental dislocation: comp. Brinck, Diss. Phil. Hal. 
vii, p. 86; Reisch in Pauly-W. iii, col. 2432. There is no sign of any 
such irregularity in the period now under consideration. 

? Cf. Lysias, Or. iv, §3; Dem. in Meid. § 5. 2 CHTRAR NOU 

* Simon. fr. 145 (see above, p. 25). Whether the Schol. on Plato, 
Rep., p. 399 (see p. 7) refers to Athens is uncertain; it states that the 
second prize was an amphoreus of wine, the third a goat, which was led 
away smeared with wine-lees. 

4 See above, p. 26. 5 OC... ii. 556. 

° Aristot. Athen. Pol. lvi, § 3. 
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choregus, not the tribe, is mentioned as victor, though the 
names of the tribes which he represented are recorded 
(e.g. “Epugias’ Epugipdyou Kudadnvaceds éxopiyer Tavdcovid 
"EpexOnidi radév). The tripods were erected in the temple 
of Apollo Pythius. In the fifth century the tribe which 
provided a choregus appears to have drawn lots for its partner 
among the five tribes which provided none, but at a later date 
it is most likely that the same two tribes always worked 
together, providing the choregus alternately.! Lysias* affords 
interesting evidence as to the cost of a dithyrambic chorus. 
The magnificence expected evidently varied with the festival. 
The speaker states that a chorus of men at the Thargelia in 
411/410 B.c. cost him 2,000 drachmae, and a similar chorus at 
the Great Dionysia, in the next year, 5,000 drachmae, including 
the cost of the tripod; while a xiéxAos xopés at the Lesser 
Panathenaea in 409/408 B.c. cost only 800 drachmae. A 
chorus of boys for a festival (not named) in 405/404 cost him 
more than fifteen minae (1,500 drachmae). Demosthenes?® states 
that a chorus of men cost much more than a tragic chorus (on 
which Lysias’ client spent 3,000 drachmae),—partly, no doubt, 
on account of the larger number of its members. Brinck ‘ 
offers various conjectures to account for the very small 
expenditure on the chorus at the Lesser Panathenaea: ‘ aut 
numerus choreutarum minor fuit, aut tota exornatio minus 
magnifica quam Dionysiis, aut utrumque statuendum est.’ 
But we have no evidence, and this is the only mention of a 
cyclic chorus at this festival. 


VI 
The Later Dithyramb. 


§1. By the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. the change 
which had been taking place gradually in the literary and 
social atmosphere of Athens was practically complete, and the 
character of the later dithyramb is closely connected with this 

1 See Brinck, op. cit., pp. 89, 90. The evidence consists in the con- 
junction of the same tribes in inscriptions recording victories in years 


not far apart; but it is not quite conclusive. 
a-Ore xxi, $$ 1,2, 3 in Meid., § 156. TOPs Cibwipa tds 
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change.! The younger generation were impatient of the old- 
fashioned discipline and literature; the lyric poetry of the 
older writers—Stesichorus, Pindar, and others,—a knowledge 
of which seems to be assumed in his audience by Aristophanes, 
was no doubt read by cultivated persons, but became gradually 
more and more unfamiliar and out of date; no lyric poetry of 
any importance was composed apart from the dithyrambs, 
véjot, and paeans required for performance at festivals; from 
the festivals themselves the religious interest was probably 
fast disappearing, and it is natural that in these also the desire 
for novelty and freedom should find expression. Aristophanes 
naturally regards the change as an abandonment of discipline, 
order, and sound educational ideas ; but there is no doubt that 
it was popular, and Euripides clearly sympathized with it. 
§2. Ina fragment from a play called Xefpoy and doubtfully 
ascribed to Pherecrates? (the poet of the Old Comedy, who 


1 An admirable account of the tendencies of the time is given by 
Wilamowitz, Textgesch. der gr. Lyriker, pp. 11-15. 

2 Athen. viii, p. 364 a, quoting another fragment, describes it as ra 
elpnuéva vd Tov Toy Xeipwva wemoinKoros, elite Pepexpdtns early etre Nikdpayos 
6 pvOpixds i) doris Symore. Nicomachus 6 pvéuxds was a contemporary of 
Aristoxenus (near the end of the fourth century B.c.), and Athen. is 
probably confusing him with another Nicomachus, almost certainly a 
poet of the Old Comedy, to whom Eratosthenes ascribed the MeraAnXeis, 
also attributed to Pherecrates (Harpocy. s. v. Mera\Neis* gore b€ kat Spaua 
Depexpdrovs MeradXeis, dmep Nexduaxdsy Gynoe memouxévat "Epatoobevns ev 
€B5du@ rept tis dpxaias Kop@dias) ; cf. Meineke, Com. Fr. i, p. 76. Meineke 
himself thinks that the play may have been by the comic poet Plato, on 
the ground (surely insufficient) of the writer's use of orpd8.dos of musical 
extravagances—a use ascribed to Plato by the grammarian Phrynichus, 
Wilamowitz (Timotheus, p. 74) thinks that the poem can hardly have been 
written for the stage, but does not say why. A greater difficulty in the 
way of ascribing it to Pherecrates les in the fact that Philoxenus, who 
is supposed to be criticized in the last part of it, can hardly have become 
sufficiently famous in the lifetime of Pherecrates to be thus treated ; and 
the criticism can hardly be earlier than 400 B.c. But the passage 
appears to be a criticism of the poets quite in the vein of the Old 
Comedy, both in its conservatism and its language, whoever wrote it. 
Unfortunately the text is in bad condition. It deals almost entirely 
with the music of the cithara, not that of the flute, and is only important 
for the present purpose as illustrating the general tendency of the time. 
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flourished, roughly speaking, from about 438 B.c. until after 
421), Movorky complains to A:katoodvn of the injuries inflicted 
upon her by the new lyric poets, and mentions the special mis- 
demeanours of each. The beginnings of the mischief are traced 
to MELANIPPIDES, a native of Melos. Suidas distinguishes 
two poets of the name, making the earlier the grandfather of 
the later; but there are great difficulties in this, and Rohde} 
is probably right (though his arguments are not all equally 
convincing) in concluding that Suidas misunderstood his 
authorities, and that there was but one Melanippides, who was 
active from about 480 B.c. onwards, and died at the court of 
Perdiccas in Macedonia sometime between 454? and 4138. 
(There are plenty of other instances of the duplication of poets 
by Suidas, e.g. Nicomachus, Phrynichus, Crates, Timocles, 
Sappho.) His fame is attested by Xenophon,’ who makes 
a certain Aristodemus, conversing with Socrates, place 
him as a dithyrambic poet in a position corresponding to 
that of Homer, Polycleitus, and Zeuxis in their respective 
arts. 

The principal change in the dithyramb which was ascribed 
to Melanippides was the introduction of dvaBoAdai or lyric 
solos—at least they were probably always solos—in which no 
antistrophic arrangement was observed. The change was 
doubtless designed to secure a more realistic expression of 
emotion, which does not return to the same point antistro- 
phically, as it were, at fixed intervals: and Aristotle * connects 
the abandonment of the antistrophic form with the mimetic 
character of the new dithyramb. The words in Pseudo-Plutarch 
de Musica® which connect the rise of the flute-player into un- 
due prominence with Melanippides are probably an interpo- 


1 Rhein. Mus. xxxiii, pp. 213-4, 

2 Rohde says 436, when Perdiccas became sole monarch. But he may 
have invited Melanippides while still sharing the throne. 

3 Memor. I. iv, § 3. 

4 Probl. xix. 15 81d kal of SiOvpapBor, eed) pupntixol eyevoyro, ovkere 
Zyovew dvtiorpdpous, mpdrepov Sé eixov. The context suggests that he 
refers to the introduction of dramatic solo-parts. 

5 See above, pp. 30-1. 
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lation as they stand; but they may have had some basis of 
fact; and if he did elaborate the music of the flute, as he 
certainly did that of the lyre, his object may again have been 
the vivid portrayal of emotion, since the emotional character 
of the flute was strongly felt. 

Of course there was criticism. A contemporary attack, 
probably, is recorded by Aristotle:1 dpofws 6& Kai ai mepiodot 
ai paxpal odoa Abyos ylyverar Kal dvaBodf Spowov, wore 
ylyverar 8 trxarev Anpoxpitos 6 Xios els Medavirmidny 
ToljoavTa avTl Tov avTicTpbgav avaBoras, 


of 7 avT@ Kaka TevxeL dvijp GAAW Kaka TEdXaV, 
€ \ SY: ‘ @3 iA 7 
% O& pakpa ’vaBodi) T® molhoavTe KakioTn. 


The fragment ascribed to Pherecrates accuses Melanippides 
of making poetry slack or effeminate, though here the 
reference is, probably, not specifically to his dithyrambs, since 
the criticism is directed against some change made by the poet 
in the number of the strings of the lyre, the nature of which 
the corrupt text does not enable us to understand.? The scanty 
remains of Melanippides include fragments of a Danaides, a 
Marsyas, and a Persephone. Smyth speaks of these as dithy- 
rambs, and they may have been such, but there is no certain 
ground for stating that they were. The fragment of the 
Marsyas represents Athena as flinging away the flute in disgust 
at its effect on the beauty of her cheeks: 

a& pev Adava 
dpyav’ Eppipév 0 iep&s amd yeupos, 
eimé 7. “Epper’ aicyea, cépari va, 
od pe Ta0 eyd Kaxdrare didome. 


About this a pretty controversy seems to have arisen, a later 
dithyrambic poet, Telestes, denying that the goddess did any 
such thing (see below). 


1 Rhet, 111. ix. 1409 b 25 ff. 

* The uncertainty of the text also makes it impossible to place any 
confidence in the statement, based on Pseudo-Plut. de Mus. xv. 1136 C; 
that some writers ascribed to Melanippides the introduction of the 
Lydian dppovia in the flute-accompaniment of the emiknOetov. 
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The lines from the Persephone contain only a piece of 
etymology : 
~ ’ er P) > - 7 
Kadetrat 6’, eivex’ ev KbAtroiot yalas 
dye elo mpoxéwy 
Ay épov. 
The passage from the Danaides is the longest extant :1 
od yap avOpdérev pbpevy poppav teveidost, 
ov Olaitay Tay yuvatkelay éxov, 
ard’ Ev appdrecor Sippovyois eyuvpvd govt’ ay ev, 
dv ddAcea ToArGKL OHpaiow Ppéva TEepmopervat, 
wy f\) € 7 “a wee. 7 itd 
HO lepddaxpuy riBavov evdders te olvikas Kaolay Te 
patredoat, 
2 7 # 
Tépeva YUpia oméppara. 
(In 1. 1, Dobree conjectures poppdev cidos, comparing Pind. 
Isthm. vii. 22, dety re poppders.) 
Two fragments from a poem or poems not named are con- 
jecturally ascribed to dithyrambs by Hartung on account of 
their theme, viz. : 


mavres 0 amectvyeov tdap, 
TO mpiv éovres aldples oivov, 
taxa 0) Taxa Tol pey am ay ddovTO, 
tol 6&€ mapdmAnkrov xéov oupar, 
and (another piece of etymology): 
éravupov, S€amot’, oivov Oivéas. 
Clement of Alexandria quotes the supposed testimony of 
Melanippides to the immortality of the soul : 
KrADOL pol, @ waTEp, Oadpa Bporer, 
Tas deigdov pedéwy oyas. 
(The words were perhaps addressed to Dionysus.) The 
only remaining extant fragment is about Eros: 
yrukd yap Oépos dvdpds vroorelpwov mpamnidecot mOov. 
But it is quite possible that none of these quotations is from 
a dithyramb, and they are not sufficient to afford any idea of 


1 The subject and text are very uncertain. 
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the poet’s style. One or two of them show some amount 
of resolution of feet, but it is an exaggeration to say, as 
Smyth does, this constitutes an important modification of the 
ancient severity of style. The fragments do not justify any 
generalization. 

It is only necessary to mention in passing Dtagoras of 
Melos, the famous freethinker, who was a little senior to his 
fellow-countryman Melanippides, and was exiled from Athens 
for the ‘atheism’ shown in his ridicule of the Eleusinia. 
Sextus Empiricus (ix. 402) describes him as d:6upapBoroids, ds 
pact, 7d mparov yevopevos as ef TLg AXos Oeroidaipor, and the 
two fragments which survive of him (notfrom dithyrambs) show 
that as a poet he could express himself with orthodox piety ; 
but his poetry was probably of little significance, and was 
known even to ancient scholars only from the mention of it 
by Aristoxenus. (All that is known of him is discussed by 
Wilamowitz, Textgesch. der. gr. Lyriker, pp. 80-4.) He may 
not have favoured the innovations made by Melanippides. 

Of Hizronymus nothing is known apart from a passing 
allusion in Aristophanes’ Clouds, 349, which the scholiast 
explains by reference to his immoral life. He must have been 
contemporary with the new school. 

§ 3. The movement begun by Melanippides continued. The 
music became more and more elaborate, and (though we 
cannot fix any precise date) the modes appropriate to each 
several kind of lyric came to be abandoned ; the composers, 
so Plato tells us| were influenced by the passion for 
novelty which was displayed by popular audiences. Plato is 
writing, probably, towards the middle of the fourth century, 
but his words were clearly intended to apply to the new 
school as a whole. pera dé Taira mpoidvtos trod ypédvou, 
apxXovTes pev THS dovoov tapavopias troimral éylyvoyto pice 
bev mrointikol, dyvdpmoves O& wept 7d Sixaov THs Movons Kai rd 
voptpov, Baxxevovres Kal m&Adov Tod SéovTos KkaTexdpevor BP’ 
noovijs, Kepdvvuvres dt Ophvovs re Buvors Kart tatwvas d.Ov- 
péuBos, Kat atrhodias 6) rais KiOap@diats pipotpevor, Kal 
mdvTa eis mdvra cuvdyovres, povoikas dkovtes bm avoias 

1 Laws, iii. 700 d. 
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Kararrevdbpevor ds dpOdrnTa péev ovK Exot 08S HvTLVOdY povolKh, 
Hdovp O€ TH Kplvovros, cite Bedtiov cite yelpwy dv ein TIS, 
Kpivoito dp0érara. Toradra 61) moodyTes Troljpara, Noyous Te 
emid€yovtes ToLovTous, Tols moAXols évébecay mapavoulay eis 
THY fovotkny Kal ToApav ws ikavols ovo Kpivey. dOev dh Ta 
béarpa e€addvey pornévr’ éyévovTo, as éralovra év potoas 76 
TE Kadov Kal pH, Kal dvTi apioToKpatias év avtH Oeatpoxparia 
Tls movnpa yéyovev. The same mixture of musical styles by 
the writers whom we are about to consider is censured by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus.! of dé ye dibupapPBorro.ol Kal Tovs 
Tpdmous peTeBaddAov, Awpiovs te Kal Povyiovs Kal Avdiovs év 
T@® avT@® aopatt tmoiobyres, kai Tas pedr@dias é€jAAaTTOY, TéTE 
fev Evappovious mo.obvres, Tore Ot ypopariKkds, Tore dé Stardvous, 
Kal Tols puOpots KaTa& moAAY Adevav évegovard Cores SreréAovyr, 
of ye 0} Kata Dirsgevov cal Tipddeov cai Tedéorny’ evel mapa 
ye Tols dpyalors TeTaypévos Hv Kal 6 dLOUpapBos. 

The fragment ascribed to Pherecrates places Kinesias and 
Phrynis next to Melanippides among the corruptors of poetry 
and music. 

Of Purynis little is known. He came from Mitylene, and 
was sonof Kamon. ‘The tale that he was a slave, and cook in 
the household of the tyrant Hiero, was probably an invention. 
(As Suidas says. if it had been true, it would surely have been 
mentioned by the comic poets who attacked him for enfeebling 
the ancient music.) The characteristic feature of his music 
seems to have consisted of ‘twists and twirls’—xaprat 
dvokodbkapmrot as Aristophanes? calls them; but most of the 
notices about him ® refer to his alterations in the véyos and in 
the x.@épa by which it was accompanied; there is little 
reason to connect him with dithyramb; and if, as Suidas’ 
notice suggests, he early gave up the flute for the cithara, 
this is natural enough. That his innovations did not go to 
extremes is indicated by the delight of Timotheus at defeating 
him, and so securing the triumph of his own newer style. 

Kinesis, son of Meles, was primarily a dithyrambic poet. 

1 de Comp. Vb. xix. 2 Clouds, 970-1. 

8 Suidas, s.v.; Pseudo-Plut. de Mus. ch. vi; Pollux, rv. lx; Aristotle, 
Met.i. 993b16. Cf. Wilam. Timotheus, pp. 65-7, 
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Whether or not there were two poets of the name, as Aristotle 
is said} to have stated in his A:dackcad/at, is uncertain ;? but 
there was evidently only one of any significance, and he 
flourished in the last quarter of the fifth century. He attracted 
the onslaughts of contemporary comic poets and others as 
much by his personal peculiarities and his defiance of religious 
conventions as by his dithyrambs. He was very tall and thin, 
and (so it was said) wore stays to hold himself together. 
Lysias* made it a great point against a defendant that he was 
supported by Kinesias, who was guilty of outrageous acts 
against religion, and had founded a kind of ‘Thirteen Club’ 
(kakodatpoviorat) which dined on ‘unlucky’ days. ‘The lan- 
guage of Pherecrates does not give a very clear idea of the 
offences of Kinesias, but suggests that he composed everything 
‘the wrong way round ’—like the reflections in a mirror: 


Kivnoias 6€ p’ 6 Kkatdpatos Arrixés, 
é€appovious Kapumas mol@v ev Tails otpopais, 
dmrorA@AEX’ oUTMS, BTTE THS TOLMTEws 

tav dibupduBov, Kabdmep év Tais aoricw, 
dpiorep avtod paiverar Ta Seid. 

Aristophanes, in a delightful scene in the Birds,* which is 
too long to quote and too good to abridge, ridicules the 
dévaBorai of Kinesias, with their multiplication of meaning- 
less epithets (perhaps spun out to fit the accompaniment), 
and it is probably he who is specially referred to in the 
Clouds, 333 ff.: 


, ~ > 
KukXlov TE Xopav aoparokdumrTas, dvdpas peTewpohévakas, 
+ Q\ an / ~ 
ovdev dpavtas Bockous’ apyovs, drt rab’Tas povcorolodow KTA! 


An allusion to Kinesias in the Eeclesiazwsae shows that he 
must have lived on into the fourth century. Plato® speaks of 
him as one who was guided by the pleasure of his audience, 
instead of caring for their edification. But none of his work 
has come down to us, except the two words ®6ia7’ Ayidred - 


* Schol. on Aristoph. Birds, 1379. 2 Cf. Brinck, op. cit., p. 110. 

* ap. Athen, xii, p. 551e. * lL. 1873-1404. 

° Comp. also Frogs, 336, 1487; Gerytades, fr. 149, 150; Eccles. 329, 
330. ° Gorg. 501 e. 
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which he is said to have repeated ad nauseam. (Strattis 
wrote a whole comedy about him, and addressed the words to 
Kinesias himself.) 

§ 4, But the most famous and influential of the new school 
were Philoxenus and Timotheus. 

PHILOXENUS was a native of Cythera, The Parian Marble 
gives the dates of his birth and death as 436/435 and 380/ 
379 B.C. respectively. Unfortunately the records about him 
show that he was early confused with Philoxenus of Leucas, 
the author of the 4etmvor, a gastronomical poem in hexameters 
quoted in Plato’s Phaon and elsewhere, and sometimes wrongly 
ascribed to the poet of Cythera; while some of the anecdotes 
which make the latter a gourmand may have been transferred 
to him from his namesake of Leucas.? 

Philoxenus (the dithyrambic poet) was for some time at the 
court of Dionysius of Syracuse, who enjoyed his company at 
and after dinner; but he engaged in an intrigue with Galatea, 
the concubine of Dionysius, and the tyrant sent him to the 
quarries, where a cavern was long afterwards shown as his 
prison.*? Nothing daunted, the poet there composed his most 
famous dithyramb, the Cyclops, in which the blinded Cyclops, 
in love with Galatea, represented, the short-sighted Dionysius.‘ 
Apparently the Cyclops sang a solo to the lyre in the course 
of the poem, and this implies a great change in the ancient 
form of the dithyramb, as well as the introduction of an 
instrument hitherto strange to it.® 

1 Athen. xii, p.551dff. Comp. also Harpocr. and Suid. s. v. Kiwnoias ; 
Plut. de Glor. Ath. v, p. 348b; Quaest. Conviv. Vi. li, p. 712 a; de Aud. 
poet. iv, p. 22a; Philodemus, rept etoeBeias, p. 52 (Gomperz); C.J. A. ii. 
1253. It appears from Aristoph. Frogs, 153, that Kinesias composed a 
muppixn, but Crusius (Pauly-W., Real-Enc. v, col. 1217) gives no justifica- 
tion for saying that he included it ina dithyramb. (Athen. xiv, p. 631 a, 
distinguishes a less martial type of ruppixn, Dionysiac in character, from 
the Spartan war-dance known by the name; but he does not make clear 
of what date he is speaking.) 

2 See Wilamowitz, Textgesch. der gr. Lyr., pp. 85 ff. 

3 Aelian, Var. Hist. xi. 44. 

4 Diodor. xv. 6; Athen. i, p. 6e; Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 290, &c. 

5 The belief, however, that Timotheus and Philoxenus increased the 
number of the chorus (Luetcke, de Graecorum dithyrambis, p. 60) appears 
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The Pseudo-Plutarch! quotes as from Pherecrates (whose 
criticisms of other poets, placed in the mouth of Movovky, 
immediately precede) some lines which are textually imperfect, 
but give a general sense which is plain enough. He writes: 
kal ‘Apioropavns 6 Kopikds pynpoveter Pirogévov Kai dynow 
ére els Tods KUKALoUs Xopods péAN Elojyayev. 1% Oe Movoarki) 
€yer TADTA’ 


éEappovious brepBodalovs 7’ avoctous 

Kal viyAdpous, eomep TE TAS paddvovs 6Anv 

KaUTOY fe KATELETTOCE. 
(i.e. the poet indulged in shrill meaningless sounds with fre- 
quent ‘runs’ or trills. The pun in cap7@y is expressive, but 
untranslatable). Unfortunately the passage has been much 
vexed by the critics. Westphal and Reinach are not content 
to take péAn as ‘solos’, and in fact it is not easy to do so; 
they would read mpoBariwy aly@v Te péAn, after Aristophanes’ 
Plutus, 290 ff. ; but it seems at least as likely that some word 
meaning ‘solos’ (e.g. pov@dikd, as suggested by Westphal) 
may have dropped out. But further, the lines themselves are 
inserted by some editors among those referring to Timotheus 
in the quotation which precedes (after the words éxrpamédous 
puppnkias).2 Westphal conjectures that they were accidentally 
omitted by the scribe, and afterwards inserted in the wrong 
place, and a marginal note added by some one, 74 d¢ Movorky 
Aéyer Tadra. This is not impossible; but it cannot be said 
that such a supposition is necessary. 

A much more favourable view of Philoxenus appears in a 

fragment of Antiphanes’ Tpitaywricrys a play which may 
have appeared at any time after Philoxenus’ death: 


Tord y’ éorl wdvtwv Tdv mointev Sidpopos 

6 Birdgevos, mpdricra pev yap dvipaciy 

idfoict Kal Katvolot yphrat mavrayxod. 

émeita TX pédn peraBorais kal ypdpac 
to rest entirely on the false reading ddcyoxopelay (for ddtyoxyopdiav), in 
Pseudo-Plut. de Mus. xii, p. 1185 d. 


1 de Mus. xxx. 1142 a. 
* The lines are printed below, p. 65. * Athen. xiv, p. 648 d. 
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@s ev Kéxpatat. Oeds év avOpéroiow Hv 

Exeivos, Eldds THY aANOGs povotKiy. 

of viv b& KioodmdeKTa Kai Kpnvaia Kat 

avOecinérara pédXea ped€ois dvdpacw 

Molotov e€pmdEkovTes GANOTPLAa MEAN. 
The last lines suggest that the mixture of dpyovfa:, which 
Plato notes as characteristic of the new school, was not 
regularly practised by Philoxenus. We know, however, from 
Aristotle? that he did try to compose a dithyramb, the Mico, 
in the Dorian mood, but found the tradition too strong for 
him and slipped back into the Phrygian. 

The Cyclops was wittily parodied by Aristophanes in the 

Plutus ;* but only a few lines of the original survive: 


fr. 6. cupRadrodpmai te pédos bylv els Epwra. 


(The ascription of this to the Cyclops is not certain, but very 
probable.*) 


fr. 8. (The Cyclops to Galatea.) 
@ KahAumpbcwre 
xXpvaoBdatpvxe Taddresa, 
xapitigove, Oddos Epdrar. 
fr. 9, (Odysseus speaks.) 


to pw 6 Oaiwov répate ovyKabeipéer 
ol pov rép yKabeipger. 


fr.10. (The Cyclops to Odysseus.) 
ebvaas; avTiOvon. 

It is not safe to attempt to reconstruct the actual words of 
Philoxenus from Aristophanes’ parody; but the sense of one 
or two lines is preserved in two passages quoted by Bergk, 
viz: (1) the scholiast on Theocr. xi. 1: kai Sir6€evos roel rov 
Kvkrora rapapv0ovpevov éavrov emi TO THs Tadaretas Epwre 
Kal évredAbpevor Tois deAdiow, dros dyyéAdAwouv adTi Ore Tais 
Movoas riv tpwra axetrar: and (2) Plutarch, Symp. Quaest. 
1. v, § 1, &rov Kai rov Kixhora Motcats eipadvors (aobai pyor 
rov épwra Diddéevos, (Dionysius fancied himself as a poet.) 


1 Pol. viii. vii, p. 1342 b 9. 2290 ff. 
® See Bergk, Gr. Lyr. iii‘, pp. 610-11. 
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Of the strange words used by Philoxenus we have a hint in 
a fragment! of Antiphanes’ Tpavyarias, from which he seems 
to have used the phrase oivoy tov dpxeoiyvioy ; and in the 
scholia on Aristophanes, Clouds, 335, where the scholiast, in 
stating (what is chronologically impossible) that Aristophanes 
is parodying Philoxenus’ use of orpemravyAdy, may have in 
mind some actual use of the word by Philoxenus. 

Philoxenus engaged the well-known flute-player Anti- 
genidas to accompany his works.? 

The stories about the poet do not here concern us; but 
a witty account of his last hours (implying a high apprecia- 
tion of his work) by the comic poet Machon ® is worth quoting 
in part, whatever truth there may be in it (for here too the 
reputation of his namesake may have invaded his own). 
According to Machon he died from indigestion after eating 
almost the whole of a fine cuttlefish; the doctor who attended 
him told him that death was near, and asked for his last 
wishes: the poet replied : 


TéXos Exel TA TaVTA ol, 
varpe, dyol, Kat dedidxnrat wédar 
Tovs OiOupduBous ody Oeois KaTariprdve 
nvdpwpévous Kal mavTas éoTepavapévous, 
ods avariOnut Tois éuavTod cvvtpddois 
Movoais—Agpodirny kat Ardvucov émitporovs. 
Tad ai diabAkar dtacapodo.v' aAN eErrel 
6 Tipobéov Xdpav cyordfetv ovK €a, 
ovx THs NudBys, xopety dé ropOpid? avaBoa, 
Karel dé poipa vbyx.os, As KAvELY Xpéwv 
iv’ €x@v drorpéxo mdvTa TamavTod KAT, 
Tov movAvmodds fol TO KaTadXoLTov amddore. 

§5. TimotHeus of Miletus lived, roughly speaking, from 
450 to 360 B.c. The Parian Marble gives the date of his 
death when ninety years old as 357, or a year between that and 
365 B.c. (editors are not agreed as to which). Suidas says 
that he lived ninety-seven years. The date of his birth must 
thus have fallen between 462 and 447. Probably the later 


* Fr, 207. ? Suid. s.v.’Avreyevidns. * Quoted by Athen. viii, p. 341. 
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date assigned to his death, viz. 357 8.c., is the correct one, 
if there is any accuracy in the note of Suidas which connects 
him with Philip of Macedon (jv 8& ém? rév Evpimidov xpébvev 
ToD Tpaylkod, Kal’ ods Kal Pirummos 6 Makédwv éBacidevoev— 
a strange remark as it stands, but not without its parallels in 
Suidas). 

He seems to have gone beyond all his contemporaries and 
predecessors in innovation, and to have made a boast of it, his 
first great triumph being his victory over Phrynis, whom he 
regarded as old-fashioned. Two extant fragments ' illustrate 
the spirit of the man: 


(1) pakdpios joba Tipddeos, edre knpvé 
ele, “vied Tipdbeos 
Mirjows tov Képovos tiv ’Iovoxdépnray.” 
(2) ovK deidw Ta maded, Kava yap aud Kpetooo. 
véos 6 Zevs BacireveL, 
70 médat 0 Hv Kpédvos d&pxov" 
anita Motca radkad. 

He was not popular in Athens. The audience on one occa- 
sion hissed his newfangled music, but Euripides consoled him, 
@s dAiyou xpovou Tay Geary bn’ adit@ yevnoouévor,* and the 
lyrics of Euripides himself show some of the features which 
are ascribed to the new school of lyric poets. 

In the fragment ascribed to Pherecrates Movotxy complains 
of the outrages committed by Timotheus against her: 

M. 6 d& Tipddeds p’, ® irrare, KaTopopuyxe 
kal dvakéxvaty’ aioxiora. 

A. Tolos ovToat 
6 Tipd6eos ; 

M. Mirjords tis IIvppias’ 
Kad por m&perxey ols dmavras ods ACY 
mapednrvbev, dyav éxtparrédovs puppynkias, 
kav évtbyn mov pot Badigovon porn 
dmédvce Kavédvoe xopdais dddeKa. 

1 The text is given as printed by Wilamowitz, Timotheus, p. 74. 

2 Plut. An sit seni, &c., p. 23. 


3 See p. 62 for other lines which may belong here. 
3182 F 
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Much that we are told of Timotheus relates primarily to his 
work as a composer of véyo01, and the increase which he made 
in the number of the strings of the lyre. The stories connected 
with this are fully discussed by Wilamowitz in his edition of the 
Persae, the extant portion of which gives a very clear idea of 
the véuos as composed by Timotheus, and is of particular 
interest for students of the dithyramb, because one of the 
charges which critics made against him! was that he com- 
posed vdyor in the style of dithyrambs. By this nothing com- 
plimentary was intended ; the predominance of music over the 
words was such that the words were composed to fit the notes 
and degenerated greatly, elaborate periphrases taking the 
place of straightforward or genuinely poetical expression. 
Thus in the Cyclops—it is not known whether this was a 
dithyramb or a véuos—there were such lines as: 

éyxeve (0) ev pev démas Kicowvoyv pedaivas 
orayévos auBpotas adbpo Bptvagor 

elkoow O€ péTp’ Evexev’, avapuioyov 

aipa Baxyxiov veopptto.ot Saxptoror Nupddr. 

It was Timotheus also who was responsible for the strange 
phrase ‘the cup of Ares’ (meaning a shield) which Aristotle? 
gives as an instance of metaphor card 76 dvddoyorv. Similarly 
Anaxandrides quotes his expression éy wupikrito oréyn for 
‘in a cooking-vessel’. (This is like Lewis Carroll’s ‘dreams 
of fleecy flocks, pent in a wheaten cell’ for ‘mutton-pies’.) 
We may doubtless regard the elaborate and almost nonsensical 
language of parts of the Persae, with its strange compound 
words, as instances of Timotheus’ dithyrambic style. Plato 
and Aristotle * both speak of compound words as especially 
characteristic of dithyrambs, and many other writers empha- 
size this, among them Aristophanes: * 

OI. dddov rw’ cides dvdpa Kata Tov dépa 
TrAaVemevov TAY cavTov ; 


TP: ovK, ef uh ye mov 
Wuxas dv 7 rpets d:bvpapBodidackdrov. 
* Pseudo-Plut. de Mus. iv, p. 1182 e. 3’ Poet. xxi, 1457 b 22, 


* Plato, Cratylus, 409 c,d; Aristot. Poet. xxii, Rhet. 111. iii. 
4 Peace, 827 ff. 
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OI. ri 8 edpor; 
IP. éuvehéyovr’ dvaBodds morépevat, 
Tas evdiaeplavepiynyxérous Tivds. 


(There was a proverb,! kal SidupdéuBov vodv exes éhdérrova.) 
The same point is noticed by Demetrius:? Anmréoy 8 Kal 
ovvOera dvépara, ob Ta SLOuvpauBixds ovyKelpeva, olov ‘ Oeorepa- 
Tous mAdvas’’, ovde “amrépwv Soptmopoy orpdérov”: and by 
Philostratus:° Adyev & dav émfoxnoer od SiOvpauBddn Kat 
preypaivoveay roinrikols dvéuact, with the scholiast ad loc. :— 
S:OvpapBadn cvvOéros dvépact ceuvuvopevny Kal éxroTeTarols 
mAdopact moikiAdopévny’ ToLodror yap of SiOvpayBor, are 
Atovvatwy tedeTav ahoppynpévor. Similarly Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus,* criticizing a phrase of Plato, says Wédor rair’ eiol 
kal diOdpapBot, kéumov dvouadreav modvy, vodv d dALyov Exovres. 

(In connexion with the Aé€égis Scbvpap BiH, it is convenient 
here to notice the theory of G. Meyer,® who, in a long dis- 
cussion on the subject, argues that Aristotle, in speaking of 
OirrA& dvépara as appropriate to dithyrambs, means dimda 
in the strict sense of ‘double’, i.e. composed of two elements 
and no more, and that the ‘dithyrambic style’ is not charac- 
terized by very long compounds, which are sometimes a sign of 
intense feeling, and are quoted in criticism, not of the Aéévs, but 
of the music of the new dithyrambic poets. He thinks that the 
words which were really regarded as characteristic of dithy- 
ramb were compounds which involved an incongruous combina- 
tion of elements, or a mere jingle of sound. Certainly the 
incongruousness of the compounds is conspicuous in most of 
the examples which he assembles, and most of them are only 
double, not multiple words; but his explanation of some 
passages, and especially of Plato’s Cratylus, 409 b, is not con- 
vincing, nor is his account of the long compounds in Timotheus’ 
Persae—which is rightly assumed to be a specimen of dithy- 
rambic style—as passionate or invective, but not dithyrambie. 
A discussion of the individual words with which he deals 

1 Schol. on Aristoph. Birds, 1393. ® de Interpr. § 91. 
3 Vit. Apoll, I. xvii. 
* de Adm. vi dic. Dem. vii; cf. xxix, and Ep. ad Pomp. ii, p. 762, 
5 Philologus, Suppl.-Bd. xvi. 3, pp. 153 ff. 
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would take us too far, but there appears to be a good deal 
of ‘special pleading’ in his arguments.) 

A great part of the lyrics of Timotheus were droAeAuvpéva— 
free from the trammels of strophe and antistrophe, and so 
seemed to old critics to be like éxrpémeAo. puppnkias. 

Among the dithyrambs of Timotheus were (1) Aias ’Eppa- 
vis, a performance of which at Athens, after the composer's 
death, is attested by Lucian;! (2) ’"EAmjvep, which won 
a victory 320/19 B.c., also long after Timotheus’ death, with 
Pantaleon of Sicyon as flute-player, and a chorus of boys ;? 
(3) NavmAcos, in which the attempt to represent a storm by 
means of the flute roused the ridicule of the flute-player 
Dorion, who said that he had seen a bigger storm in a 
boiling saucepan ;* (4) S'euérns ’Qdis, in which the cries of 
the goddess were realistically imitated, not without ludicrous 
results ;* (5) ¥xvAAa, the lament of Odysseus in which was 
criticized by Aristotle® as degrading to the hero; the same 
poem is probably alluded to in the last chapter of the 
Poetics :—oi hatrAor addAnrai . . . EAkKovTes Tov Kopudaiov av 
YkvAAav avrABauv,® 

$6. It is difficult, with so little first-hand evidence, to esti- 
mate the real value and importance of the new movement in 
music and poetry which is represented by the composers whom 
we have been considering. On the one hand, it was clearly 
a movement in the direction of freedom and adequacy of ex- 
pression, a revolt against stereotyped forms which had come 
to be felt artificial. In this respect it may have resembled 
some modern movements in music, such as that which was 
inaugurated by Wagner. On the other hand it was perverted 
by the passion for péynors in the sense of mere reproduction 
of sounds (often non-musical sounds) and other effects; for 
the more perfectly and, as it were, mechanically the artist re- 
produces his object, the less he seems to have the right to call 
himself an artist at all. Art is not so simple a thing as 
that. Further, the want of restraint shown by the new poets 

* Harmonides, § 1. 2 C.D. A. ii. 1246; Brinck, op. cit., p. 248. 


8 Athen, viii, p. 338 a. * Tb., p. 852b; Dio Chrys. 78. 22, 
5 Poet. xv, 1454 a 30. 6 ib, xxvi, 1461b 31. 
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was felt to be a kind of degeneracy: and there can be little 
doubt that Timotheus, and perhaps some of his contemporaries, 
did not know where to stop, and often became ludicrous, both 
in sound and language,—the more so because the excessive 
predominance of the music tended to make the libretto vapid 
and silly. The impression made by the Persae is that the 
writer could not himself distinguish between expressions of 
real beauty (such as he sometimes uses), and expressions 
which were simply grotesque or ridiculous. This deficiency 
in taste is not rare in Alexandrian writers also. 

It is well to notice that practically all of these writers, 
though they obtained considerable vogue in Athens, were 
natives of other cities; and while tragedy continued to be 
almost exclusively Athenian, dithyramb, though regularly 
performed at the festivals of Athens, was almost entirely the 
work of strangers. 

§ 7. A number of other poets of this period —mainly of the 
fourth century—are known by name, and one or two by some 
fragments. 

KREXOS is mentioned by the Pseudo-Plutarch? along with 
Timotheus as one of the new school, and again? in a rather 
obscure passage, which may indicate that he introduced 
recitative, or some kind of instrumentally-accompanied speak- 
ing, into dithyramb. (é7i d€ r@v lapPeiwv 76 Ta péev AEyerOat 
Tapa tiv Kpodow Ta & adecOat Apxiroxdéy gact xaradei~at, 
el’ otTw xphoacba Tovs Tpaytkovs moinras, Kpégov dé AaBovra 
els SiOupduBov xphow dyayeiv.) Philodemus® states 76 rod 
Kpé€ov roinpua, xaimep ovK dv advdppootov, odd cepvdrepor 
paiverOat Tob pédous mpoatiOévtos. 

Potyrpus of Selymbria is stated by the Parian Marble to 
have flourished at a date which falls between 398 and 380 B.c. ; 
Diodorus‘ ranks him with the famous dithyrambic poets of 
the early fourth century, and says that he was also a painter. 
The Pseudo-Plutarch ® makes a depreciatory reference to his 
flute-music, which appears to have been an inconsistent patch- 


1 de Mus. xii, p. 1135 c. 2 ib. xxviii, p. 1141 a. 
5 de Mus., p. 74. = xen, Oe 5 op. cit. xxi, p. 1138. 
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work (dromedoitixaow els re Ta KaTTOpara Kal els TX TTodvidov 
moijpara). Whether the Iphigencia of Polyidus, mentioned 
by Aristotle,’ was a dithyramb (as Tiéche conjectures) there 
is no evidence to show. The only other fact known about 
him is that he described Atlas as a Libyan shepherd, turned 
to stone by Perseus. 

TELESTES of Selinus also belongs to the beginning of the 
fourth century. The Parian Marble dates his (presumably 
first) victory in 402/1 3.c. Some fragments of his reply, in 
the Argo, to Melanippides’ statements about Athena’s rejection 
of the flute are preserved by Athenaeus, and may be quoted 
in default of any better specimens of the dithyramb of this 
period : 


(1) 6v copdv copay AaBodcav ovK EréATOpat vow 
Spupots dpelors dpyavov 
diav Addvay dvadpbarpov dxos éxpoBnbcicay avbis ex 
xepav Bare, 
vupgoayevel xecpoxtum@ dnpi Mapova kdéos. 
Ti ydp viv evnpadroto KddXAEoS fds Epws ErELpeEV, 
& mapbeviay &yapov Kal dad’ adréverpe KrOOa; 
GAA pdtrav axdpeuTos 
dde paraiodoyov papa mpocéntal’ ‘EXAdSa povoorddr\wy 
aopas émipOovoy Bpotois téxvas dvecdos. 
(2) The praise of avAnriky, 
av ouvvepiOordrav Bpopiw mapédwxe, ceuvas 
Oaiwovos depdev mvedp’ aloromreptyov adv ayhaav axKv- 
TATL XELP@V. 
The same theme was taken up in the Asclepius: 
) Pptya kadrArvéwy abrov lepov Bacirja 
Abdov Os Apyoce mp@ros 
Awpidos dvtimadov povons vopuov alorddpophov 


4 4 A 2 - 4 
TVEVMATOS EUMTEPOY avpayv apudimrAE€K@v KaAgpOLS. 


Another fragment, on the importation of the Phrygian mode 
from Asia by Pelops, has already been quoted :? and there are 


1 Poet. xvi, 1455a 6. ® See above, p. 17. 
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four lines on the stringed instrument called péyadis from the 
Hymenaeus, which was also a dithyramb : 


&ros S adAav krayyay leis 
kepatogavoy npébice payadiy, 
ev TevrapdBo xopddy apiOuo 
Xelpa KaprypidiavrAov dvacrpapay Taxos. 


The fragments do not give a high idea of Telestes’ style; but 
his compositions long retained their popularity, and they were 
among the works sent for by Alexander, along with the plays 
of the great tragic poets and the dithyrambs of Philoxenus, 
when he felt, in the far East, the need of literature.} 

ANAXANDRIDES of Cameirus, the comic poet, also wrote a 
dithyramb, if there is any truth in a story told by Chamaeleon,? 
who says that diddéoKxwv moré dibtpapBov Adjnvnow eionrOev 
ép’ inmov Kal dmpyyer€év TL TOY EK TOO AoparTos. 

DICAEOGENES, the tragic poet, also (according to Harpocra- 
tion and Suidas) composed dithyrambs. 

LicymMntus of Chios is mentioned by Aristotle,? along with 
Chaeremon the tragic poet, among the dvayvworixoi* whose 
works were in a style well suited for reading ; and his dithy- 
rambs are once mentioned by Athenaeus.° He was also a 
rhetorician. 

TreLestas of Thebes is described ® as a contemporary of 
Aristoxenus, and must therefore belong to the latter half of 
the fourth century. He was quoted by Aristoxenus as a sad 
example of one who, brought up in the old school, that of 
Pindar and the ancients, fell away to the theatrical and 
variegated music of a later day; but he had been so well 
brought up that his attempt to compose in the style of 
Philoxenus was a failure. 


1 Plut. Alex, viii. 2 In Athen. ix, p. 374 a. 

8 Rhet. 111, p. 1413 b 12. 

4 Crusius (Festschr. fiir Gomperz, pp. 381 ff.) shows that this does not 
mean they were not designed or not suitable for performance, but that 
they were written in a ypaprxi Aé&s, which did its work without requiring 
much assistance from imdx«ptots. 

5 xiii, p. 603 d. ® Pseudo-Plut. de Mus, xxxi. 
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ARCHESTRATUS is mentioned in an inscription found in 
Plutarch, who (quoting Panaetius) showed that although 
Demetrius of Phalerum had identified the ‘ Aristides’ named 
in it with the hero of the Persian Wars, the inscription was 
really proved by the form of the letters to be post-Euclidean. 
The words were: Avrioyis évixa, Apioreions éxopyyer, Apxé 
aTparos edidacker. 

Inscriptions provide a list of names of dithyrambic poets, of 
whom little or nothing is known except that they were 
victorious at Athens in the fourth century or not long after- 
wards: Aristarchus, Philophron (3884/3 B.c.), Pamphilus of 
Hagnus (366/5 B.c.), Eucles (from 3865/4 B.c. onwards: he was 
several times successful at the Thargelia), Paideas (who won 
a victory at Salamis early in the fourth century), Nicomachus, 
Lysiades of Athens (352-333 B.c.: he is the poet commemorated 
on the monument of Lysicrates), Epicurus of Sicyon (for whom 
Chares, the condottiere, was choregus in 344/3 B.c.), Charilaus 
of Loeri (3828/7 B.c.), Karkidamos (320/19 B.c.), Hellanicus of 
Argos (after 308 B.c.), Eraton of Arcadia (cire. 290 B.c.), and 
Theodoridas of Boeotia (cire. 281 B.c.). The list again contains 
many non-Athenian names. 

§ 8. It has already been noticed? that in the choragic 
monuments of the fourth century the name of the flute-player 
is generally given, as well as those of the choregus and the 
poet. In the first half of the century it usually follows that 
of the poet; in the latter half it actually precedes it—a strong 
testimony to the growing importance of the music.® 

The names of some celebrated flute-players are known to us. 
In the fifth century Pronomus of Thebes (where the art was 
especially cultivated) had been particularly famous; an 
epigram * recounts that 


‘EAdasS piv OnBas mporépas mpovcpivev év addois, 
O7nBa dé [Ipévopov, maida rov Olviddov. 


1 Aristid. i. ® See above, p. 52. 

* The evidence for this is conveniently collected by Reisch in Pauly-W. 
Real-Ene. iii. 2485 b. 

* Anth. Pal. xvi. 28; cf. Paus. 1x. xii, § 4. 
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Alcibiades took lessons from Pronomus, and his music, as 
well as that of Sacadas of Argos, was played to the workmen 
who were rebuilding Messene at the bidding of Epaminondas. 
His son, Oeniades, is mentioned as playing at Athens for 
Philophron, who won a victory in 384/3 B.c.! 

Among the well-known fiute-players of the fourth century 
were Antigenidas and Dorion, who seem to have founded rival 
schools; ? and Telephanes of Samos, who played for Demo- 
sthenes on the occasion of the assault upon him by Meidias. 
He was buried at Megara,’ and is commemorated in an extant 
epigram : 4 

"Opheds pév KiOdpa mrelorov yépas eidero Ovntar, 
Néorwp d& yAdoons Hduvdd6you cogin, 

TexToovvn & éméwy tmodrvictwp Oeios “Opnpos, 
Tnrepdvns 8 avdois, ob rdpos early bbe. 

Others were Chrysogonus (son of the younger Stesichorus) ; 
Timotheus of Thebes; Euius, who played at Alexander’s 
wedding-feast at Susa in 324 B.c.;° Ismenias and Kaphisias. 
Most of them were Thebans. Didymus® tells the quaint story 
that at a musical competition arranged by Philip shortly 
before he lost his eye at Methone, Antigenidas, Chrysogonus 
and Timotheus all played music representing the Cyclops. 

A fragment of Amphis’ illustrates the eagerness of com- 
peting tribes to get a good flute-player, as well as the enthusi- 
asm with which the audience welcomed novel musical effects. 
Some conjecture that the passage of Menander,’ which notices 
that the chorus was largely composed of dummies, with a few 
singers only, refers to dithyramb. This is doubtful ; but, if it 
is true, it emphasizes all the more strongly the importance of 
the instrumentalist. 

It was perhaps partly in consequence of the great importance 
of the flute-player that old dithyrambs, which gave an 
opportunity for the exhibition of his skill, were now performed, 


1 For other Theban flute-players, see Reisch, de Mus. Graec. Cert., p. 58. 
2 Pseudo-Plut. de Mus. xxi, 1138 a, b. SS Panis leexdivanono! 

4 Anth. Pal. vii. 159. 5 Athen. xii, p. 538 f. 

6 Comment. on Dem. (Berl. Klass. Texte, i, p. 59). 

7 Fr. 14 (K.). 8 Fr, 165 (K.). 
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any interest in the words having become secondary.’ Thus 
Timotheus of Thebes won a victory at Athens with the Aias 
éupavis of Timotheus of Miletus many years after the death 
of the latter. The practice of performing old music was 
perhaps common outside Athens. There is an interesting 
illustration of this at a later date in an inscription * of about 
193 B.o. at Teos, set up there by the people of Cnossos in 
gratitude to the citizens of Teos for sending two envoys, 
Herodotus and Menecles, to visit Crete; of whom Menecles 
gave several performances to the lyre of the works of Timotheus 
and Polyidus and the old Cretan poets, xaOas mpoojkey avdpl 
TETPALOEU LEV. 

Apart from the use of dvaBodai either instead of, or as an 
introduction to, strophes and antistrophes—an introduction (so 
we gather from Aristotle *) often as irrelevant to the subject of 
the poem as the prooemion of an epideictic oration was to the sub- 
ject of the speech—little can be said of the form of the fourth- 
century dithyramb. Probably the conventional practice of 
ending with a prayer was retained.* There may have been 
various experiments as regards the accompaniment ; Timotheus 
had used the cithara on occasion instead of the flute; and with 
the mixture of musical modes, to which Plato objected, there 
was naturally less conservatism as regards instruments; but a 
passage of Athenaeus® which is cited by Crusius ® to prove 
the use of castanets does not appear to refer to dithyramb. 
Probably the repetition of syllables to fit the music (parodied 
by Aristophanes in the Frogs, and adopted by Euripides and 
also in the Delphian Hymns) was common in dithyrambs,’ 
though there is no proved instance of it. 


? The rise of the SiSdoxados or chorus-trainer, distinct from the poet, 
was also probably the result of this performance of the works of deceased 
composers: see Reisch in Pauly-W. Real-Ene. v. 404. 

* O.1. G. iii. 3053. ° Rhet, It. xiv. 

* Aristid. Rom. Enc. i, p. 369 (Dind.) xpdricroy ody domep of ray 
SiOupduBov re kal madver roural, edynv twa rpocbévta ovr@ Katakdeioat Toy 
Aoyor. 

° xiv, p. 636 d. ° In Pauly-W. Real-Ene. v. 1223. 

* See Crusius, Die delphischen Hymnen (Philologus, Suppl.-Bd., liii, 
p. 98). 
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§ 9. Before leaving the fourth century we may note the 
records of dithyrambic performances at Eleusis, where a certain 
Damasias, son of Dionysius of Thebes, provided two choruses, 
Tov pev maddy, Tov d& avdpav, for the local Dionysia at his 
own expense, and was publicly thanked and commemorated in 
an extant inscription;! at Salamis, the flute-player being 
Telephanes and the poet Paideas;? and at the Peiraeus, where 
(as has already been noticed) * performances xuxAlov yopv otK 
éXarrov TpL@v were ordered by a law of the orator Lycurgus to 
be given {and this is remarkable) at a festival of Poseidon, 
and prizes were established of 10, 8, and 6 minae for the 
victors. There are also inscriptions recording choruses of 
boys and men at Ceos in the fourth century, and the sending 
of a chorus of boys from the island to Delos.t Cyclic choruses 
at the Dionysia at Iasos are recorded at about the time of 
Alexander.> The cyclic contests at Delphi are mentioned in 
the Paean of Philodamus to Dionysus. At Thebes Epamein- 
ondas was choregus to a chorus of boys accompanied by the 
flute.’ About the end of the century inscriptions mention 
cyclic choruses at Halicarnassus, and, not long afterwards, 
choruses of boys at Chios.® 


VII 


The Dithyramb after the Fourth Century B.c. 


In the records of dithyramb after the fourth century Athens 
does not hold as important a place as before, This may be 
largely an accident; but many other centres of musical and 
dramatic activity had sprung up, partly at the courts of the 
successors of Alexander, partly at new festivals such as the 


1 C.I.A. iv. 2.574 b (Eph. Arch. iii, p. 71). 

2 C.L. A. ii. 1248. 3 Above, p. 10. 

4 Halbherr, Mus. Ital. di antich. class. 1. ii, pp. 207-8. 
EN Gr1 .G~ 26711. 


6]. 135; see Fairbanks, Study of the Greek Paean, p. 143; Powell, 
Collect. Alex., p. 169. 
7 Plut. Vit. Aristid. 1. 8 Bull. Corr, Hell. vy. 212 and 300. 
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Soteria at“Delphi. An inscription! which records the victories 
of Nicocles of Tarentum, an eminent citharist at the beginning 
of the third century, includes festivals in every part of Greece. 
The inscription is of special interest as recording a dithyrambic 
victory at the Lenaea. At what period dithyrambs began to 
be performed at this festival is uncertain; it is clear from a 
passage of Demosthenes? that there was no such performance 
in the middle of the fourth century. It is further noticeable 
that in this performance the instrument was the cithara and 
not the flute. The age seems to have liked festivals which 
included a great variety of performances. Contests of soloists, 
both vocal and instrumental, were added to the choral com- 
petitions, and conjurers and all sorts of entertainers got their 
turn. 

At Athens the chief external change was the substitution 
of a publicly appointed agonothetes for the choregus, and 
the payment of his expenses by the state. The change took 
place, probably, about fifteen years before the end of the fourth 
century, and among the poets who performed under this 
system were Eraton and Lysippus of Arcadia, Hellanicus of 
Argos, Theodoridas and Pronomus (the younger) of Thebes.® 
There is no extant mention of dithyrambs at the Thargelia 
after 3825/4 B.o. 

It is probable that the festival of the Soteria at Delphi was 
first celebrated about 276 B.o.,4 and the important series of 
inscriptions relating to it belongs approximately to the years 
272-269 B.c.5 The festival commemorated the defeat of the 
Gauls near Delphi, and in the third year of every Olympiad 
it was combined with the Pythia. The performances included 
dvdpes avAnrai and maides avdAnrai.6 The choruses of men 

EKO Ibe. avis Us 2 in Meid., § 10. 8 See above, p. 72. 

4 There is, however, a good deal of controversy as to the exact year, 
which it would be beside the point to discuss here: cf. Roussel, Bul, 
Corr, Hell. xlvii. 1 ff.; Suppl. Epigr. Gr. ii. 260; The Year's Work in 
Class Stud. 1925, p. 26 (for refs.). 

° Pomtow, Jahrb. f. klass. Phil, xliii (1897), pp. 819 ff.; Capps, Trans. 
Am. Phil, Ass. xxxi (1900), p. 125. 

* There can be no doubt that these expressions regularly signified 
dithyrambic choruses of men and boys, accompanied by the flute. 
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and boys consisted each of fifteen members only ; a number of 
didéoxkador are mentioned, but it is not certain whether they 
were poets or only chorus trainers. The choruses mentioned 
in an inscription referring to the winter Soteria, probably after 
the middle of the second century, seem to have consisted of 
very few choreutae—probably only three, including a jyéneor 
mais or iyéuov dvdpSv—and this does not look like dithy- 
ramb.' No doubt the performances of choral works at festivals 
had fallen by this time mainly into the hands of professionals, 
as inscriptions show ; and there may have been a tendency 
in this direction in the fourth century, when, as Aristotle 
mentions,” the singers in tragic and comic choruses were often 
the same ; and virtuosity may have come to be as important 
in singing as in flute-playing. Athenaeus* mentions a dithy- 
ramb of Theodoridas of Syracuse, about the latter half of the 
third century B.c., called Kévravpo., in which occurred the 
words 
ticca & amd ypaBiov eoragev 
(ypaBior being a synonym for Aaprdder), 


From Delos comes a series of inscriptions* which run from 
286 to 172 B.c., and show that at the Delian Dionysia and 
Apollonia two choruses of boys, each provided with two 
choregi, competed with each other. It is not known whether 
the regular mission of choruses to Delos from Athens and 
other cities was continued during this period. 

Inscriptions also show that choruses of men and boys per- 
formed at Miletus in the third century B.c., and at Teos and 
Samos in the second.’ In the Samian inscriptions the choregi 


Brinck (Diss. Philol. Hal., pp. 75, 76) disposes of the idea of Boeckh 
and others (a terrible idea in any case) that the phrase referred to bodies 
of flute-players performing together. (The boys’ fife-band was a horror 
unknown to Greece. Polybius, xxx. 13, quotes the order of Anicius that 
the flute-players should perform da mdyras as an instance of his want 
of intelligence.) 

1 See Reisch, de Mus. Gr. cert., p. 105. 

PP POlaIt i, p: 1276. *-xv,,p: 090-4. 

4 Brinck, op. cit., pp. 187 ff.; Reisch, op. cit., pp. 64-7. 

5 All these are collected by Brinck, pp. 207-16. An inscription of 
unknown date from Teos records the victory there of a poet with a 
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are mentioned, and in one of them the flute-player Satyrus, 
but there is no mention of poets, and the performance was 
probably confined to old works. An inscription from Assos 
(ascribed by Boeckh to the third century B.c.)’ orders some 
one to be crowned for his merits at the Dionysia avAnray rh 
mpotn huépa. A passage of the historian Callixenus of 
Rhodes? gives evidence of choruses of boys and men at a 
festival celebrated by Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, 
with tripods as prizes for the choregi—nine cubits high for 
boys’ choruses, twelve for the mens’. 

Polybius * (writing in the second century), in a remarkable 
passage, records the regular performance by the Arcadians of 
lyric choruses, apparently including dithyrambs, as a unique 
feature of their social life: mapa yodv pdvors Apxdouy of maides 
ex vytriov ade €Oifovrat Kata vopmov Tovs buvous Kal TaLavas, 
ols EkaoTot KaTa& Ta madTpia Tovs émlxwplovs Hpwas Kai Oeovds 
dpvotor.. pera d& radra Tovs Tipobéov Kai Pirogévov vopovs 
pavOdvovtes Xopevovat Kat’ eviavTov Tots Atovuciakots avAnTais 
év Tos Oedrpos, of pev mraides Tovs matdikovs aya@vas, of de 
veaviokol Tovs THY advdp@y. (Polybius’ terminology is not very 
exact, but the reference in the last two clauses must be to 
dithyrambs, though the Arcadians may have sung the véuo: of 
these composers as well. The expression yopevouvor Tots 
Atovvotakois avdnrais shows the importance of the flute- 
player.) 

Finally, there are inscriptions from Orchomenos recording 
victories of synchoregi (acting two together) who had been 
victorious with choruses of men, probably about 175 B.c., and 
other inscriptions from the same place, assigned by Reisch to 
the earlier half of the first century B.c., record the successes 
of both mens’ and boys’ choruses, accompanied by the flute, 
the victories of the leading boys and men (i.e. probably of the 


dithyramb called Andromeda, which he himself accompanied on the 
cithara; another dithyramb performed at Teos was called Persephone 
(Bull. Corr. Hell. iv, pp. 177, 178). 

‘ Invest. at Assos, i, p. 137 (ed. J. T. Clarke). 

» Athen. v, p. 196 ff., esp. 198 c. 

So TNs Sore: 
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principal singer in each chorus) being also mentioned. <A 
much mutilated inscription from Chaeroneia! refers also to a 
chorus of men. 


WAGM! 


Dithyramb in the Imperial Period. 


The information about dithyramb in imperial times is very 
fragmentary, and consists solely of a few inscriptions. Two 
fragments of a dedication at Athens to Asclepius,? in A. D. 52/3, 
are perhaps rightly taken to refer to a dithyrambic victory 
among other things; but it does not appear to be legitimate to 
infer that the dithyramb was performed in honour of Asclepius, 
(He might well be thanked for the victory, if he had given 
the choregus or the poet the necessary health.) It is remark- 
able that the tripod dedicated is itself called by the name 
‘dithyramb’. ‘The fragments are as follows: 

(1) Asovurddmpos jpxe, Aekixrys pb’ Gre 
veixns deOdov ehaBev HiOéwy yxopa. 

(2) dpxav Atovvcddmpos Evxdprov réxvns 
méons pe KUSOS K@MLKHS TpayLKhS Xopav 
Tov OeLOvpauBov tpiroda OAK’ AckAnTio. 

Another inscription® of about A.D. 100 thanks the archon 
and agonothetes of the Dionysia at Athens on behalf of the 
Oeneid tribe for his services to the tribe; the circumstances 
are not very clear, but apparently Philopappus had paid the 
expenses of the Oeneid tribe in the contest: 7 Olvnis pvdA7 
dua Tév ev dywovicapévoy xop® AlovvotaK@ Tov &pxovTa Kai 
ayovobérny Tatiov “Iovd\iov Avtioyov ’Emdbdvn Piddrammov 
Bnoatéa ris els Eautiy evepyecias Evexa. edidacKxe Motpayé- 
yns, exopyyet BovaAwy, of Moipayévovs Puddo.ot. ereordre 
Mévavdpos Pvdrdao10s, ntrec Pirnros Mevicxov KodrorviGer, 
éxdpevov (a list of about twenty-five names from different 
tribes follows), éueAorofec Movorxd{s}|. It is noticeable that 
the chorus is only half the size of the classical ki«dvos yopés, 


1 Reisch, op. cit., p. 109, note’. 
2 C.I.A. iii. 68b. See above, p. 10. 23Cid, A, ils 38. 
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and is not drawn entirely from one tribe; it was doubtless 
a professional body. A similar act of generosity on the part of 
Philopappus is recorded by Plutarch:1 éy 6& rois Sapamio- 
vos émivixiows, dre TH Acovridi duds Tov yxopdy Staragas evikn- 
cev, EoTi@pévols Huiv are On Kal pudérats odor Onporrotytots, 
olketot Abyor THS Ev xELpl Pidoripias maphoav. eoye yap 6 
ayov évtoverdtnvy Gpirddav, aywvoberobvTos Eevddgws Kal 

> , a Ta ~ - € ~ 
peyadorper@s Dirowdrmov Tod Bacidéws Tais pudais opod 
Tadoals yopnyovvTos. 

An inscription? of the second century A.D. shows that the 
contest had been abandoned, and that all the choregi joined 
in one show and one monument: 6 éyjpos évika’ Aovkios 
Pravios Préppas Kvdabnvaseds pre. 

V4 \ _ rd XQ 
TAVYTES Xopayot mas Te PvdETAaS yopos 
BUA ee Zz 2 as 7 
dyahpa Snuo Kéxporos éordéoavté pe 
Exovotor peeves e€ aywvias 
as py pépor Tis alayos amokiccovpevos. 
J i J © 4 re > a J 
éya 6° éxdot@ Toccov evKXElas vELw 

et bape x a ? , 
Ka’ dacov avr@ ~vvds ov ddeiropat. 

The Dorian elements in the language in this inscription 
seem to require explanation.® 

In other inscriptions* either the djuos or a number of 
tribes (six in C.J. A. iii. 82) are mentioned as ‘victorious’, 
and this again implies the abandonment of any contest. In 
another,® a letter, perhaps of Antoninus Pius, written to 
a congress of rexvitat Atovdcov, seems to refer to the per- 
formance of many dithyrambs at the Great Dionysia, 


IX 


Conclusion. 


Thus the history of the dithyramb proves to be a somewhat 
puzzling and disappointing affair. No complete dithyramb, 
except those of Bacchylides, survives, and those, in their quiet 

* Symp. Quaest. 1. x, p. 628 a, b. > C.I.A. ili. 80 (Kaibel, Epigr. 927). 

3 They occur also in C.J. A. iii. 82. - 

* C.J, A. iii, 81 (much mutilated), 82, 82a. 5 C.I.A. iii. 34a. 
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gracefulness seem to belong almost to another world from the 
fragments of Pindar, in which the spirit of Dionysus is at 
least discernible. It is the dithyramb of the Pindaric period 
which it would be most worth while to know; of the later 
dithyramb the extant fragments are perhaps enough. 

It is unsatisfactory also that we have to depend for our 
facts, to a large extent, upon writers in whose critical and 
historical capacity it is not possible to have any confidence. 
The author of de Musica, ascribed to Plutarch, drew largely 
upon Glaucus of Rhegium and Aristoxenus (who could them- 
selves take advantage of a continuous, though not necessarily 
pure, stream of tradition); but he is spoiled for us by the 
difficulty of discovering his source for many particular state- 
ments. Athenaeus preserves much valuable material, but the 
filiation of his sources is a matter upon which those who have 
studied them persistently disagree. Nothing can give us a 
much greater degree of certainty, unless fortune restores to us 
the works of Chamaeleon or some similar ‘ researcher’. 

It is even more unsatisfactory that we have practically no 
evidence of the spirit in which the dithyramb, as a form of 
religious celebration, was regarded during the classical period. 
After the jolly drinking song of Archilochus passes out of 
view, we are not told whether the light-heartedness of early 
days was still attached to it, or whether it was solemn, as 
tragedy was.1 There may conceivably have been a difference 
in this respect between the winter dithyramb at Delphi, when 
Apollo was away, and Dionysus was perhaps thought of in 
his gloomier aspects, and the spring dithyramb at Athens. 
There is not, however, any ground for connecting dithyramb 
in Greece with any chthonic ritual, Dionysiac or other, and it 
is very significant that there is no trace of dithyramb at the 
Anthesteria.2 The Pindaric fragments are brilliant and cheer- 
ful enough. The contrast between the dithyramb and the 


1 There is no justification for speaking of the rpayixol xopoi at Sicyon 
in the time of Cleisthenes as ‘dithyrambs’. Herodotus must have known 
well enough what dithyrambs were, and he could have called these xopoi 
by that name, had it been appropriate (see below, p. 137). 

2 Despite M. Schmidt and Crusius (Pauly-W. Real-Enc. v. 1207). 
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paean, drawn by Plutarch, dates from a time long after the 
fusion of Dionysus with Zagreus and the development of his 
mysteries in Greece, and Plutarch is perhaps somewhat fanci- 
ful when he tries to prove the appropriateness of the dis- 
tracted music (evidently that of the later dithyramb) with the 
experiences attributed to the mystic deity: Aiévucoy dé Kai 
NukréAvov kai "Ioodairny dvopdgovet, kai pOopds Twas Kat 
apavicpovs, ira amoBidces Kai madvyyevecias, olkela Tails 
elpnpevars peraBorais alviypatra kal pudetpara mrepaivover 
Kal Gdovor TO pev SiOvpapBika pérn maddy peoTa Kal peTa- 
Bods wAdynv Tiva Kal Ovabdpnowy exovons...7@ dé Talava. 
There is no hint elsewhere of any association of the dithy- 
ramb with the mystic cults referred to, and indeed Plutarch 
himself does not assert it, but only compares the contorted 
music of the dithyramb with the perplexed experiences of the 
god—a comparison of very little value, and probably far re- 
moved from the minds of the composers of the music. We 
cannot tell what Proclus meant by saying (if he did say it) 
that the dithyramb was xo.vérepos and eis mapairnow Kakev 
yeypappévos, and it is at least probable that the passage is cor- 
rupt.2. So far as we can see, the religious significance rather 
rapidly went out of dithyramb, as the words became unim- 
portant or degenerate, and it became what may be called 
‘concert-music’, such as the Oratorio was in the nineteenth 
century. In the latest stages of its history it seems to be 
quite secularized. But for the present we must be content to 
be ignorant of much which we should like to know. 


1 de Hi apud Delphos, 388 e ff. ? See above, p. 16. 
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THE Orragins oF GREEK TRAGEDY 


I 
The earliest known Greek Tragedy and its Character. 


Ir is convenient to begin the discussion of the origins of 
Greek Tragedy with a statement of known facts at the 
earliest point at which a clear view is possible, and to work 
backwards from that point. The earliest extant Greek 
tragedy is the Supplices of Aeschylus. This was performed 
soon after the beginning of the first century B.C., as part of 
a trilogy of three plays dealing with parts of the same mythi- 
cal story ; to these was appended a satyric play which perhaps 
treated the same legend in a lighter fashion. Such at least is 
a probable account of the facts: the early date is virtually 
proved by the structure and character of the play, and the posi- 
tion of the play as part of a trilogy by its obvious lack of any 
conclusion to its story, coupled with the fact that Aeschylus 
certainly composed one other play, and probably two—the 
Aegyptii and Danaides \—on the same story ; and a mention of 
asatyric play, the Amymone, of which the Danaid so named 
must have been the heroine, completes the evidence. 

The Supplices differs from all other extant Greek tragedies 
in the large proportion of the play which is assigned to the 
chorus, the very small part taken by the second actor, and 
the simplicity (even at times the crudity) of the treatment of 
the actor’s part. These points are undisputed. 

But on the important question of the size of the chorus 
there is less agreement. On the one hand the number of the 
Danaids is consistently given in legend as fifty, and in line 321 
Aegyptus, the father of their would-be husbands, is described as 

1 There seems to be no evidence for Hermanns’ conjecture that the 
@adapororoi dealt with this story. The ascription of the Alyimrio: to this 
Trilogy follows a conjecture of Dindorf, which at least has the name of 
the play in its favour. 
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mevtnkovrdrais. Wilamowitz and others, who believe that all 
fifty Danaids appeared in the chorus, enlarge on the magni- 
ficence of the whole spectacle—the fifty with their attendants 
(making a hundred in all), the king of Argos with chariots 
and a great retinue; and, later in the play, the herald with 
a force (probably of black Nubians) attempting to carry the 
Danaids off, and the king with a larger force to prevent it. 
But with what ancient theatrical arrangements would such 
crowds have been possible? and by what steps did the much 
less spectacular and crowded drama of the greater part of the 
classical period supersede this magnificent and impressive fore- 
runner? It seems more likely—though Wilamowitz is content 
simply to say that it is absurd—that the fifty were repre- 
sented by a much smaller number (probably twelve). It is 
a remarkable thing that the chorus in the Supplices never 
speak of themselves as fifty in number, and though Aegyptus 
is described in passing as mevtnkovrdmais, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that all his sons appeared in the chorus of the 
Aegyptwi, as some have conjectured. The belief that it was so is 
generally connected by those who hold it with the theory that 
the tragic chorus originated from the cyclic dithyramb; but 
it will be seen later that this is itself more than doubtful. As 
it is, neither theory can be used to support the other without 
a petitio principit, and the question of the number of the 
chorus in the Swpplices must at least be left open. The state- 
ment of Pollux? that the tragic chorus was composed of fifty 
persons until Aeschylus so terrified the audience with his fifty 
Eumenides that the number was restricted, is obviously fabu- 
lous—like the story * that the same terrifying effect made 
him so unpopular that he had to leave Athens ; and it is con- 
tradicted by the virtual certainty that the Agamemnon had 
a chorus of twelve. In all probability the idea that tragedy 


‘There is no evidence for the conjecture of Reisch (Pauly-W. Real- 
Ene. iii. 2320) that the number of fifty was made up by personae mutae, 
and it may be doubted whether this form of deception would have been 
employed at this early date, though it is found in Menander’s time (see 
above, p. 73). 

aR ivemlilOs 8 Vit. Aeschyli. 
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at first had a chorus of fifty either originated from the passage 
of Aristotle (to be discussed later) which derives tragedy from 
dithyramb, or else was actually an inference from the facts 
that legend spoke of fifty Danaids, and that both Phrynichus 
and Aeschylus composed a Danaides and an Aegyptit. 

However this may be, we have in the Supplices a play largely 
lyrical, serious in subject and tone, and unconnected with 
Dionysus in subject; and, speaking generally, the last-men- 
tioned characteristic holds good generally of the drama of the 
early part of the fifth century: Dionysiac subjects might be 
chosen, but plainly had no preference. Now and then a con- 
temporary subject was selected. Chorus and actors wore 
masks. The linguistic basis of the dialogue was Attic, with 
a sprinkling of epic and (in a smaller degree) of Doric forms 
and words; the lyrics were further removed from Attic by 
their more unrestricted use of forms and words which belong 
to epic or non-dramatic lyric poetry ; and, in particular, the use 
of the long a in place of 7, a use common to all the Greek 
dialects except Ionic and Attic, was regular. (The special 
problem of the relation of the language of tragedy to Doric 
will be discussed later.) 

It is not known whether in the early part of the fifth 
century composition in trilogies or tetralogies was normal. 
That it was a common practice of Aeschylus himself is certain ; 
but apart from Aeschylus very few trilogies or tetralogies are 
definitely recorded,—the Avxovpyefa of Polyphradmon,' the 
IIavétovis of Philocles,? and the Ovéirodeia of Meletus.* 

1 Arg. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 

* Schol. Ar. Birds, 281, on the authority of Aristotle's AidacKkadia. 

® Schol. Plat. Laws x,893a 14, also on Aristotle’s authority. The attempt 
of Mr, R. J. Walker (in his book on Sophocles’ Ichneutae) to prove that 
Sophocles and Euripides composed in tetralogies is entirely unconvin- 
cing. But Robert (Oedipus, pp. 396 ff.) makes out a strong case for his 
view that there was a certain connexion of subject between the Chrysippus, 
Oenomaus, and Phoenissae of Kuripides, which were performed together 
in 410 B.c. It seems that composition in connected tetralogies or 
trilogies was mainly a speciality of Aeschylus, and that he himself 
may not always have practised it. (The attempt of Donaldson, Theatre 
of the Greeks, pp. 118-19, to explain the group of plays of which the 
Persae was one as a trilogy or tetralogy seems to be very speculative.) 
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The last play of each group of four was, throughout the 
classical period—with only one or two known exceptions, 
such as the Alcestis of Euripides—a satyric play. This was 
like tragedy in its general form, being a joint performance of 
chorus and actors, all wearing masks; but the chorus in- 
variably represented satyrs—creatures half man, half beast, 
led by Silenus, and associated especially (and often in the 
plays) with Dionysus, but frequently also with other gods or 
with certain heroes. Their costume was indecent; there was 
a good deal of vigorous dancing, and the language and gestures 
were often obscene. The plot represented those parts of 
ancient legends which were grotesque in themselves or which 
could be made so by burlesquing them, The satyric play was 
an integral part of the poet’s work for the prize in the com- 
petition at the Dionysia. 

Such are the facts, stated in outline, in regard to tragedy and 
satyric drama, early in the fifth century. We have now to 
trace the history of these forms of art backwards, so far as our 
information allows us. 


II 


Phrynichus, Pratinas, Choerilus. 


§ 1, The information which we have in regard to PHRYNICHUS, 

a slightly senior contemporary of Aeschylus—his first victory 

is dated 511 B.c..—suggests that his tragedies were of the 

same type as the early work of Aeschylus himself; that the 

lyric element predominated and was of very high literary 

merit ; that his treatment of his actors was crude, and that 

he was quite free from any restriction to Dionysiac subjects. 

The main evidence on these points can be very shortly stated. 
Aristophanes? warmly praises his lyrics: 

évOev waomepe! méXtTTA 

Ppvvixos auBpociwy pedr€wv ameBookeTo Kaprrov adel 

pépwv yrvkeiav Bday. 


1 Birds, 748 ff. Cf. Wasps, 220. 
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He appears to have invented many new varieties of choral 
dance: Plutarch’ writes of him: kairo: kal Ppvviyos 6 Trav 
Tpayodidy roinThs wep adTod Pnow dre 


oxhpata 8 dpxnois téca por mépev, dao’ évi movT® 
KUpara tovetrar xelware dE ddo7. 

But the simplicity of his handling of his actors was such 
that Aristophanes? scoffed at the spectators who could stand 
either it or the comparatively artless management of 
Aeschylus in his early days, who 


tovs Oearas 
eEnmdta pdpovs AaBov mapa Ppuvvixo tpadgérvras. 


(Probably Phrynichus, like Aeschylus, improved as he went 
on. Inthe Phoenissae, in 476 B.C., he adopted the second actor, 
the invention of Aeschylus.’) 

The variety of his subjects is indicated by the titles of his 
plays. The Plewroniae was drawn from the story of Meleager 
and Oeneus and the Calydonian boar-hunt; the Aegyptvi and 
Danaides from that of the Danaids; the Antaeus and Alcestis 
(the latter probably a satyric play)* from the Heraclean 
cycle; the Actaeon from Attic legend; the MidAjrov ddwors 
(if that was the title) ° and the Phoenissae from contemporary 
history.® 

Suidas states that Phrynichus was pa@nris Oéomrdos Tod 
Mpotov THY Tpaylkhy eloevéyKavtos—which can hardly be in- 


1 Symp. Quaest. VIII. ix, § 3. 2 Frogs, 910 ff. 

3 Wilamowitz (Hinl., p. 92) thinks of the MiAjrov d\wors as more of an 
oratorio than a drama; it can, he thinks, have had no action. But 
really we have no evidence as to the extent to which Phrynichus 
developed the dramatic possibilities of his single actor. 

4 See Schol. on Virg. Aen. vi. 694; Wilamowitz, Hinl., p. 92. 

5 Suidas does not mention this title, but does mention a play called 
Aixatot } Mépoa i) SvvOexo.—which suggests a chorus of Persian elders. 
The conjecture that Aixaio: may be a corruption of Aaxaio, the name of a 
Persian clan, seems to be very speculative. 

6 Tt is not necessary for the present purpose to discuss Dr. Verrall’s 
interesting but scarcely tenable theory that the Persae of Aeschylus is 
an improved version of the Phoenissae of Phrynichus (The Bacchants of 


Eur., pp. 28 #f.). 
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terpreted in a literal sense, if (as seems likely) Thespis was 
already exhibiting plays about 560 B.c. ; that he was evperns Tob 
TeTpapérpov—which is absurd in itself, but may possibly mean 
that he first introduced speeches in the tetrameter metre ;* and 
that he first yuvacxefov mpdcwmoy elanyayev ev oKnVA—a State- 
ment which we cannot check. 

Some meagre fragments show that Phrynichus was a master 
of poetic language, with some of the pomp and richness of 
Aeschylus, e. g.: 

Alcestis (fr. 2) cépa & d&bapBes yuroddynrov 
TE(pEL... 
Phoenissae (fr. 5) orparés mor’ els yqv tive émiotpoge modi 
“Yavros iv Evasey apxatos ews" 
media d¢ mdévra Kal mapdktTlov mAdKa 
@kela padpyous pAdoé edaivuto yvabois. 
(fr. 6) Kpvepov yap ovK 
Hrugev popov, dxeta dé viv PASE karedaicaro 
Sarod mepOopévov patpds br’ alvas Kako- 
paxdvov. 
(fr.11) Yodrpotow avticmacr’ deldovres péXdn. 
Incert. fab. (fr. 13) Aéuree & eri wophupéats mapjot Pas Epwros. 


Phrynichus then seems, in all essentials, to have resembled 
Aeschylus as he was at the beginning of his career.2 He 
doubtless made improvements in tragedy, but whose work 
was it that he improved upon? The scanty information 


which we have about Pratinas and Choerilus helps us but 
little. 


§ 2. PRATINAS is the subject of a puzzling and confused 
notice in Suidas. He is described as SAréovos, tpayiKds’ 


* Even this is hard to reconcile with Aristotle’s statements about the 
tetrameter as the original metre of tragedy (Poet. iv, 1449. 22), though 
we do not know who his authority was. 

> Suidas has a notice of another Phrynichus, son of Melanthas, 
described as ’A@nvaios tpayids* fore dé rOv Spaudrav aitod Kal rdde* 
"Avdpopeda, ’Hprydyn. émoinoe kal muppixas. But nothing is said of 
his date, and Suidas may be confusing the various poets of this 
name. 
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avrnyevifero d& AicxtrAm te Kal Xoipiiow él rhs éBSoun- 
KooTHs ‘Odvpumiddos (i.e. 499-496 B.C.). Kal mpdros éypawe 
Satbpous... kal dpdpara pev eredeiEato v dv carupixa dP’. 
éeviknoe O& drag. His name was evidently connected by 
tradition especially with satyric drama; this appears also 
from Dioscorides’ epigram on Sositheus,! 
Exiocogpopynce yop wvip 
déia DPrraciwv, val wrx yxopovs, Yattpov, 

and from Pausanias,” who shows that his memory was kept 
alive in his native town: évrad0a éori kal Apiotiov pyjpa rob 
IIparivou' rovr@ 7@ Apiotia Rdrvpo kal Upariva 76 warpé cior 
Teron péevor TAHY TOV Aicxydrou Sokipdérarot. He cannot have 
exhibited at Athens entirely under the system which was 
regular in the fifth century, and under which each poet pro- 
duced three tragedies and one satyric play, if thirty-two of 
his fifty plays were satyric, as Suidas states;* but if, as is 
possible, this system only came into force just before the 
beginning of the century, he may at first have exhibited under 
conditions which allowed poets to offer tragedies and satyric 
plays in any proportion. 

[Unfortunately it is impossible to say at what date the 
system referred to came into use. It may have been when 
state-regulated choregia was introduced; the laying of re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of individuals would necessitate 
some understanding as to what each was responsible for, in 
order that the competition might be a fair one. Before this 
a poet might well take his own risks. Competitions appear, as 
we shall see,t to have been instituted about 534 B.C, and 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 707 (second century B.¢.). Pratinas is also obscurely 
alluded to in the same writer’s epigram on Sophocles (vii. 37). 

SE, Soha 

3 The suggestion of Capps that Pratinas may have composed satyric 
plays for other poets to present with their trilogies, and that the dis- 
proportionate number of his satyric plays may thus be accounted for, is 
ingenious, but is not sufficiently substantiated by the fact that his son 
Aristias in 467 B. c. completed his group of plays with a satyric play of 
Pratinas, who may have been dead by that Cute. But possibly all the 
thirty-two satyric plays were not performed at Athens. 

4 See below, p. 107. 
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possibly there was some reorganization of the festival after 
the expulsion of the tyrants. The great inscription C.J. A. i. 
971; iv. 971, which gives the record of the victories at the 
City Dionysia, seems, though the heading is imperfect,’ to have 
begun its record ‘in the year in which there first were k@por 
to Dionysus’. Capps and Wilhelm reconstruct the lost 
beginning of the inscription in such a way as to make the 
record begin with the year 502/1 B.c. or thereabouts, and the 
natural date for the beginning would be the date at which the 
state made new regulations for the festival, and introduced 
the choregic system.?, Capps and Wilhelm assume that the 
word xépor is used in the heading of the inscription in a wide 
sense to cover the whole festival, just as Euripides * mentions 
the Hyacinthia by the name kor ‘Taxi Oov, and it is perhaps 
more probable that, in such a general heading, it should mean 
this, than that it should refer to the x@uos as an element 
in the festival distinct from the dithyrambs, tragedies, and 
comedies, as in the Law of Euegorus, quoted by Demo- 
sthenes ;* but of course it is not certain. Nor is it certain 
whether, as they think probable, only two columns of 140 
lines preceded that to which the first extant portion of the 
inscription belonged; and on this assumption the initial 
date which they propose depends. Their calculations are also 
liable to uncertainty ° owing to their assumption that (apart 
from the first introduction of the dithyrambic chorus of men 
in 509 B.c., and that of comedy in 486) the contests followed 
the same lines throughout the missing period (e. g. in the year 
of the sack of Athens by the Persians). Nor can we entirely 
exclude the possibility that the record itself began in 509 B.c., 


’ The heading may have been oid verixjkaciy ad’ ob mpatjoy Kduor Foay 
Tale Atoviow ev adore. 

? Possibly (though this is only a conjecture) the introduction of satyric 
plays by Pratinas from Phlius, by bringing a new element into the tragic 
competitions, itself necessitated new regulations, and the system under 
which Aeschylus competed may have been the result. 

’ Helena, 1469. 

* in Meid., § 10 kat rois.év dare: Atovvatots ) mopum Kat of maides Kal 6 
k@pos Kai of Kopn@dot Kat of rpayodoi. 


° This is pointed out by Wilamowitz, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1906, pp. 624-6. 
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after the overthrow of the tyranny; and in that case three 
columns, not two, may have been lost. But their view, dating 
the beginning of the system which we are discussing about 
502/1 B.c., has at least great likelihood, and the corrections 
which more exact knowledge would necessitate would probably 
not be great. The fact that the tradition of the early writers 
on Greek literature (as found in Suidas and others) preserved 
some dates for Thespis, Choerilus, Phrynichus, &c., certainly 
does not disprove the suggested initial date of this inscription, 
as Wilamowitz appears to think. The recorders of the tradi- 
tion need not have got their information from this inscription. | 

The words (in the notice of Suidas) mparos éypawe Sarvpous 
cannot mean anything but that, in the opinion of Suidas or 
his unknown authority, Pratinas was the first to compose 
satyric plays of the type known in the fifth century. (The 
word Sarvpovs is used in the same sense as Xdrvpo in the 
passage of Pausanias quoted above, and in many other places.) 
Professor Murray’s suggestion* that the words of Suidas 
mean that Pratinas was the first to write set words for the 
satyr-revellers is hardly consistent with the statement, also 
found in Suidas,® that it was Arion who brought in carvpous 
éupetpa NéyovTas. 

The new satyric plays must have been brought into the 
Dionysia alongside of the tragedies which had presumably 
become regular since 534 B.c.4 Professor Flickinger° thinks 
that Pratinas’ work is to be explained as an attempt to restore 
the Dionysiac character of the festival. ‘After tragedy had 
lost its exclusively Bacchic themes and had considerably de- 


1 This tradition probably appears also in Pseudo-Acron. Schol. Hor. 
Ars P. 216 ‘Cithara monochordos fuit; deinde paulatim dextra laevaque 
addentes . . . ponebant tragoediis satyrica dramata, in quibus salva 
maiestate secundum Pratinae (MS. Cratini) institutionem. Is enim 
Athenis, Dionisia dum essent, satyricam fabulam induxit.’ 

? In J. HE, Harrison, Themis, p. 344. 3 See below, p. 133. 

* I find the attempt of Mr. R. J. Walke: (Addenda Scenica, p. 13) to 
show that Pratinas composed satyric plays in trilogies entirely un- 
convincing, as also his speculations (Sophoiles, Ichneutae, pp. 249-69) 
about the poet’s tragedies and metres. 

® Greek Theater, pp. 23, 24. 
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parted from its original character, Pratinas endeavoured to 
satisfy religious conservatism by introducing a new manner of 
production, which came to be called satyric drama. This was 
a combination of the dramatic dithyramb of his native Phlius, 
which of course had developed somewhat since the day of 
Arion and Epigenes, and of contemporary Attic tragedy’. But 
this goes far beyond the evidence. We have no informa- 
tion at all as to the object which Pratinas may have had in 
view ; it is at least equally possible that both he and Thespis 
simply came to Athens to try their luck as entertainers; there 
is not a particle of evidence about any dithyramb at Phlius, 
nor do we know anything of dithyrambs or of satyric plays 
by Epigenes or of the development of dithyramb between 
Arion and Lasos. (The actual evidence in regard to Epigenes 
and the statements bearing upon the supposed religious 
conservatism of the Athenians will be considered later.?) 

We know nothing of the tragedies of Pratinas. In the 
Argument to the Seven against Thebes we read that 
Aristias won the second prize Ilepoct Tavtddo (Avtaio)? 
IIadatorais trois IIpativov marpés: but it is quite likely that 
only the last play, which was satyric, was by Pratinas, 
Athenaeus *® records the title ducpaiva: 7} Kapvarides as that 
of a play of Pratinas, and it has been conjectured that 
Avopaiva: may be a false reading for dupaiva: or Avpaviar,— 
Dymanian maidens of Karyai, dancing at the festival of 
Artemis there,—and so may = Kapvarides. Others think 
that Avopaivar here = Maivddes,* and this seems quite likely. 
The long fragment from a satyric play of Pratinas has already 
been discussed.° 

1 See pp. 138, 146, 166-168. 

* IT accept Professor H. W. Garrod’s convincing emendation (Class. 
Rev. xxxiv, p. 180). 

Seixrooane * Cf. Hesych. Avopaivac’ ai ev Srdprn xopirides Baxxa. 

° See above, p. 29. It is uncertain whether any work of Pratinas 
survived into the fourth century B.c. Pseudo-Plut. de Mus. xxxi says that 
Aristoxenus recorded that Telesias of Thebes had learned the works of 
Pindar and Dionysius of Tuebes xai ra Adumpov kal ra Iparivov: but there 
is a reading Kparivov, which may be right. The context shows that 
Aristoxenus was thinking of music, and the songs (and presumably the 
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§ 3, CHOERILUS, according to Suidas, was a native of Athens 
who composed 160 plays, from 523 B. c. onwards, won thirteen 
victories, competed in the first years of the fifth century 
against Aeschylus and Pratinas, and xcaté tivas tots mpocw- 
Telols Kal TH oKEU TOY oTddrevV érrexelpnoe. Eusebius places 
his floruit in 482 B. c., and the ‘ Life of Sophocles’ (a doubtful 
authority) makes him compete against Sophocles in 468. 
Only one of his plays, the Alope, is known by name. The 
two fragments quoted by grammarians as instances of meta- 
phor—yjjs dcrotow éyxpiupbels dda, and ys prAéBes—sug- 
gest the same type of language as was sometimes used by 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus. 

It has been usual to explain by reference to this Choerilus 
the line quoted by Plotius,! as a specimen of the metrum 
Choerilewm, 

jvika pev Baoireds nv Xowpiros ev carvpors 

and to suppose that it means that he was famous for his 
satyricplays. But Reisch? has suggested a different explanation 
of the line. The expression BaciAed Sarvpwr, where it occurs 
in a fragment of Hermippus,* has no reference to drama; and 
Cratinus* scoffs at a certain Choerilus who was a servant and 
helper of Ecphantides, the author of a comedy called Sdrupor. 
It may be this Choerilus to whom the line of Plotius refers. 


III 


Thespis. 

§ 1. The evidence in regard to Thespis is both more full and 
more interesting, though the points upon which anything like 
certainty is possible are few. It will be convenient first of all 
to collect the more important passages : 

Marmor Partum (under a year about 534 B.c.). ‘Ad’ of 
Oéomis 6 moinrns [Umexpivalro mpHros, os edidagke [dpla[ua ev 


tunes) of Cratinus were famous (see Aristoph. Knights, 529-30). The 
corruption would be the converse of that noticed in Pseudo-Acron (above, 
p: 95, n.-1). 1 de Metris (Keil, Grammatici Lat. vi, p. 508). 
2 Festschr. fiir Gomperz, p. 461. 5 Fragm. 46 (K.). 
* Fragm, 335 (K.). See below, p. 291. 
3182 H 
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dlor[er kat GOAov élréOn 6 [rlpdyos, érn HHP AA), dpxovtos 
AOljvnot ...\atov Tob mporépov. 

Notes. (1) The inscription is restored by different scholars with 
sundry variations in detail, but there is complete agreement as 
to ascription to Thespis of a victory at this date, with the goat 
as a prize. 

(2) Wilamowitz' may be right in inserting the name of 
Thespis in Eusebius, Can. Ol. 61, 3 (i.e. 5384/8 B.c.). Eevodavys 
dvaixos (kat O€amis) tpaywdorods éyvwpiero. But when Eusebius, 
Can. Ol. 47. 2 (591/0 B.c.) states that rots dywrilopevors rap “EAAnot 
tpa&yos €didoro, af’ od Kal tpayixot éxAnOynoay, this is probably an 
attempt to synchronize Thespis and Solon at a date when the 
latter was at his dxu.? Professor Flickinger thinks that Eusebius 
refers here to tragedy at Sicyon.® 


DrioscoripEs, Anth. Pal. vii. 411. 

Oéomidos etpema TotTo’ Ta 8 aypol@riy av’ brav 
maiyvia, Kal K@®pmous TovGd ETL pELoTEpous 
Aiaytros gt orev KTA. 

Ip. Anth. Pal. vii, 410. 

Oéomis bd€, Tpayikyy os avérrAaca mp@Tos ao.dry 
KOPATALS VEeapas KaLVOTOM@Y XapLTas, 

Baxxos re Tpvyikoy Kard&yot xopov, & Tpdyos téOdwvt 
xerrikos jv ctKav apptxos aOXdov Ere’ 

¢ \ va a - 4 IN: 

of O€ peramddooovct véow Thde* pvplos aloy 
TOAAG MTpoceuvpyoel XatTeEpa’ Taya Oo ea. 

Notes. (1) There are many emendations besides tpvy:xdv for the 
corrupt MSS. reading rpirOvv in 1. 3. 

(2) Compare Plutarch, de cupid. div. viii, p. 527 d 4 warpuos rév Avo- 
vuolwv opti) TO mahaovy éréurero Snpotikds Kal iAapds: dudopeds olvov 
Kal KAnparis, etra tpdyov tis ethkev, Gos icxddwv dpprxov HKooVOet 
Kopilov, ert maou & 6 paddAds. 


Horace, de Arte Poet. 275-7. 


Ignotum tragicae genus invenisse Camoenae 
dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. 


1 Homer. Unters. vii. 248. ? See below, p. 107.  *° See p. 187, n.1. 
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Ciem. ALEX. Strom. i, § 79. Natl phy tapBov émrevinoer 
Apxidoxos 6 Iépios, yodov 8 tapBov ‘Inmavag 6’ Edéccos, cal 
7 XN 7 ase” ~ Pe, tN 7, c 
Tpayodiay pev O€omis 6 AOnvaios, kwopwdiav d& Yovoapiov 6 
*Ikapievs. 
ERATOSTHENES, Frigone. (Fragm. ap. Hygin. de Astr. ii. 4). 
"Ikdpiot 760 mpara epi Tpdyov @pxyoavTo. 
ATHENAEUS, ii, p. 40 a,b. dd péOns Kal 4 Tis Kopodias 
kal 1) THS Tpayodias ebpecis ev “Ikapiw ths Arrikfs ebpéOn Kat 
Kar avrov THS TpvyNS Kalpor. 
EvANTHIUS, de Com i.2 Quamvis igitur retro prisca vol- 
ventibus reperiatur Thespis tragoediae primus inventor etc. 


Donatus, de Com. v.2 Thespis autem primus haec scripta 
in omnium notitiam protulit; postea Aeschylus secutus prioris 
exemplum locupletavit ; de quibus Horatius ete. 


PLUTARCH, Solon, ch. xxix. dpxopévwry dé Tov wept O€omv 
Hon THY Tpaywdlay Kiely Kai did THY KaivdtnTAa Tovs TodAOdS 
ayovTos TOD mpdypatos, o’mm 8 els &pid\Aav éevayodvioy éEny- 
pévou, pboet PiAjKoos av Kai Piropabys 6 Sorov... €Oedaaro 
tov Oéom avdrov droxpivépevoy, damep EO0s Hv Tois madatols. 
peta O€ THY Oéav mpocayopevoas adbrov npdtycer, Ei ToToUT@Y 
2 oe ’ ? 7s ~ la - XN 
evavtiov ovK aicxtverat TnrALKADTA Wevddpevos. PhoavTos dé 

~ 7 ‘\ ‘ a x bap! 7 \ a 
Tod O€omidos py Secvov eivar 7d pera mradids N€Eyely TA TOLADTA 
kal mpatrew, opddpa tH Baxtnpia tiv yiv 6 Sodwv wardgas 
“rayd pévto. Thy madidv” edn “Tadtnv émawobvrTes Kal 
TLMOVTES EUpHoopey ev TOs cUpPoAaios”.4 25037 

Diog. LAERT, iii, § 56. domep d€ 7d madatdv ev TH Tpaywdta 

ve \ , “ x 6 6 4 A be Oé 
mporepov ev povos 6 xopos dtedpaparifer, borepov dé O€omis 
éva brokpitiy e€edpev brep To Siavarraver Oat Tov xopdv, Kal 
dedrepov Aicytros, Tov S& Tpirov YopokArs, kal cvverrAjpocerv 
Thy Tpay@diav’ ottw Kal THs pirocodgias 6 AOyos KTA. 


1 For the reading, see Hiller, Hratosth. Carm. Reliquiae, pp. 105 ff. 

2 Kaibel, Fragm. Com. Graec. i, p. 62. 

ea ibid." ps Oc. 

4 The note in Diog. L. i, § 59 (Life of Solon)—kai Odom exodvoe 
rpayodias Siddoxew, ws dvapedy thy wevdodroyiav—obviously comes from 
the same source. 
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THEMISTIUS, Orat. xxvi, p. 816d. GAdAa Kal Hh cEpri) 
Tpayodia pera méons dpod THs TKEUAS Kal TOO Xopod Kai ToY 
Smokpitav mapednrvbev eis 7d Oéarpov; Kai ob mpocéxopev 
Apiororérer bru 70 pev mpOrov 6 xopos eloiwy jdev els rods 
Oeotvs, O€amis Sé mpddAoydv TE Kal phow ée€edpev, Alcyvros dE 
tptrov vmoKkpiThy Kal oxpiBavras, Ta Oé rAELw TOUT@Y Jopokd€ous 
amerXatvoapev kal Evpirisov ; 

Note. Many scholars think that rpirov izoxpirjy is a false read- 
ing; but as Aeschylus certainly did adopt the third actor, after 
the introduction of him by Sophocles, Themistius may have found 
the statement in some form in Aristotle, and also the assertion 
about éxpiBavres. : 


ATHENAEUS i, p. 22a. gaol 6€ kal 671 of dpyxatot ronrat, 
Oéoms, IIparivas, Pptbvixos, dpxnotal exadobdvTo dia Td ph 
povov Ta éautav Spdpatra avahépey els Opynow Tod yopod, 
GAA Kal tw Tov Wdlwv moinudrov diddoKxev Tods BovAopévous 
dpx eto bat. 


Sumpas. Oé€omis: "Ixapiov médews Arrixhs, TpaytKos ExKat- 
déxatos amd TOU mpaeTou yevopuévou TpaywdorroLod ’“Emty€évous Tob 
J ixveviov 7.Hépevos, ws O€ twes, Sedtepos pera’ Emiyévnv. &drXot 
dé adrov mpatov Tpayikov yevér Oat pact. Kal mp@Tov pev xpicas 
To mpdcwmoyv ipvOio érpaywdnoer, eira avdpdxvn éoxérracev 
éy T@ emidcixvucOat, Kal peta Tadra elonveyKe Kal THY TOV 

7 ~ 2 v2 ? ee / 2Q7 X\ 
Tpocwrreiwv xphow év povn d06vn KatacKkevdoas. edidake dé 
émt Ths mpdtns Kai £ ’Odvpmiados [i.e. 586/5-532/1 B.o.]. 
punpovevovTat de Tov Spaudtov adrod "AbAa ITedéov 7} PopBas, 
‘Tepets, "Hideo, [levdevs. 

As regards the works of Thespis, two other passages should 
be noticed : 

Dioa. LAERT. v, § 92. (Life of Heraclides Ponticus.) gna & 
, / £ \ ‘ 7 eee L ~ 
Apirrégevos 6 povotkos Kal Tpay@dlas avror (i.e. Heraclides) 

vad 7 
motety Kal Oéomidos abras éemiypagerv. 
ARISTOPHANES, Wasps, 1478-9 : 
dpxovpevos THS vuKTos ovdey maveTat 
> La PD “a ) @. z, d 7 
Tapxat’ éxely’ ois O€omis nywvifero. 


Schol. @é€amis' 6 KxBapwdds, od yap 5) 6 tpayixds. 
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To these passages should be added the following, which 
give some evidence of traditions in regard to tragedy before 
Thespis : 

PsEuDo-PLat. Minos, p. 32la, 4 8¢ rpayodia éor! madardv 
evOdde, ody ds olovrat amd Oéamidos dpyopmévn,ovd dd Ppuvixou, 
GAN’, ef €O€deELS Evvofjoal, mévu Tadratoy adbTd edphoels dv THade 
THs Toews eb pnua. 

POLLUX iv. 123. €deds & Av tpdmefa dpxaia, éd’ Hv mpd 
Oéomidos els Tis dvaBds Tois xopevtais amexpivato. 


EryMmo. MAGN. (s.v. OupéAn). 1) Tod Oedrpouv pexpl viv awd 
THS Tpame(ns ovdmacral, Tapa To én’ avThs Ta OUy pepiferOar, 
TovreotTt Ta Ovdpeva lepeta. tpdmefa & Hv, ep’ Hs Eorares ev 
Tols aypois 7Oov, pjmw Taéw AaBovons Tpayodias. 

Istpor., Origg. xviil. 47. et dicti thymelici, quod olim in 
orchestra stantes cantabant super pulpitum quod thymele 
vocabatur. 


ATHENAEUS, Xiv, p. 680c. ouvéornke 0¢ kal catupiki maca 
toinois TO Tadatov EK Xop@v, ws Kal  TéTE Tpayw@dia’ dibzeEp 
ovde wroxpiTas elyov. 

Note. The statement is probably, though not certainly, taken 
from Aristocles zepi xopév, which is quoted earlier in the chapter. 


EvANTHIUS de Com, ii! Comoedia fere vetus ut ipsa quoque 
olim tragoedia simplex carmen, quemadmodum iam diximus, 
fuit, quod chorus circa aras fumantes nunc spatiatus, nunc 
consistens, nunc revolvens gyros, cum tibicine concinebat. sed 
primo una persona est subducta cantoribus, quae respondens 
alterius choro locupletavit variavitque rem musicam; tum 
altera, tum tertia, et ad postremum crescente numero per 
auctores diversos personae pallae cothurni socci et ceteri ornatus 
atque insignia scenicorum reperta. 

§ 2. Unhappily there is scarcely a point in these passages 
which has not been, or might not be, the subject of controversy, 
and it is very difficult to trace back some of the statements 
made in them to any reputable source, so that the true line 
between credulity and undue scepticism is often hard to draw. 


1 Kaibel, Fragm. Com. Graec. i, p. 63. 
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It has been doubted, in the first place, whether ‘ Thespis’ is 
not an assumed name, appropriate to a poet, but actually 
derived from such passages of the Odyssey as the following: 


tod © drepwid0ev ppeci ovvOero Oéomv dordny 
Kovpn ’IKapio.o (i. 828-9), 
or avtix’ éy® maow pvOncopa dvOpeémototy 
€ 4 / \ + 6é > én 
as dpa tor mpodpwv eds drace Oéom ao.djv 
(viii. 497-8), 
or) kal Oéomw doddy, 6 Kev Téprpow deldwy (xvil, 385). 


But for the present we may be content to use the traditional 
name. 

The connexion of Thespis with Icarius or Icaria in Attica’ 
is mentioned by Athenaeus and Suidas, and is generally taken 
to be proved by the line of Eratosthenes quoted above. But 
whether Eratosthenes ought to be cited in this context at all 
depends upon the interpretation of the words wep? tpdyov 
épxjoavro, Hyginus,? to whom we owe the line, gives not a 
hint of tragedy, and thinks of it as referring to doxwALacpés. 
Icarius, according to his story, received the vine from father 
Liber, with instructions as to its cultivation, and then, ‘cum 
sevisset vitem et diligentissime administrando floridam ffalcet 
fecisset, dicitur hireus in vineam se coniecisse et quae ibi 
tenerrima folia videret decerpsisse; quo facto Icarium irato 
animo tulisse eumque interfecisse et ex pelle eius utrem fecisse 
ac vento plenum praeligasse et in medium proiecisse suosque 
sodales circa eum saltare coegisse ; itaque Eratosthenes ait...’ 

Now Hiller® is puzzled, naturally enough, at Eratosthenes’ 
saying rept Tpayor, circa caprum, instead of super utrem ; and 
so he thinks that Hyginus or his authority (a commentator on 
Aratus) has misinterpreted Eratosthenes, and that the latter 
was really speaking of the dance round a goat sacrificed (or to 
be sacrificed) on the altar of Dionysus—a dance from which 


’ It does not appear to have been suggested as yet that the connexion 
is really derived from Odyssey i. 329. 

* Astron. 1. iv. Cf. Theophrastus ap. Porphyr. de abst. ii. 10 afya & 
ev "Ikap(i)@ ris ’Arrikis €xepooavto mpdrov, ort dumedov aréOprev. 


5 Eratosth. carm. religg., pp. 107 ff. 
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tragedy is assumed to have sprung—and that it was a dance 
round the whole goat, not round its inflated skin only. But 
after all, whoever quoted Eratosthenes in the first instance 
must have had the poet’s work before him, and must have 
known what he was talking about; Virgil,! speaking of 
doko\acpos in Attica as a form of revenge upon the goat, 
gives no hint of tragedy; there is no difficulty in supposing 
that the peasants while using the skin for doxodLacpés, 
may also have danced round this and other portions of 
the unfortunate animal; and the phrase wep! tpdyov, if not 
absolutely exact, would represent the facts well enough for 
poetry. 

It is therefore very unsafe to read into Eratosthenes the 
tradition which brings Thespis from Icaria, or to regard his 
words as referring to the origin of tragedy at all. But if so, 
the earliest extant authority for the tradition is Athenaeus ; 
and we do not know what his source was. Crusius* thinks 
that it was Seleucus (who lived in the first half of the first 
century A.D.); but Seleucus is only quoted in a later section 
of the chapter for a quite different point. It may have been 
Chamaeleon’s treatise rep! Oé€o7dos, and if so we should get 
back to the end of the fourth century B.c.; but Athenaeus 
does not say that it was so. 

[It is only necessary to refer in passing to an extraordinary 
theory recently propounded by Hisler in a work entitled 
Orphisch-dionysische Mysterien-Gedanken in der christlichen 
Antike with reference to the story of Icarius. It is suggested 
that doxodacpds was really a primitive way of pressing the 
wine from the grapes—filling a goatskin with themand jumping 
on it so that the juice leaked out, and that the rpvy@dia—the 
vintage song (connected with rpvydo, rpvyn, rather than with 
rpvé)—which was primarily a lament for such md@n of 


1 Georg. ii. 380 ff. 

2 It may be suspected (if the suggestion is not too frivolous) that 
those who play at doxoAtacpds are more often circa than supra utrem. 

8 Maass, Analect. Eratosth., p. 114, actually speaks of a tragic chorus 
with Icarius as choregus. 

* Comment. in Plut. de prov. Alex., § 30. 
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Dionysus Botrys (the god identified with the grapes),’ was 
thus closely connected from the first with rpayedéa, the lament 
for the 7é6n of the slain goat,—slain in revenge for its 
destruction of vines. It is sufficient to note that there is no 
proof whatever of the existence of such a method of wine- 
pressing in Greece; that in the story of Icarius the aoxdés was 
vento plenus ;* that rpyvywdia never seems to be applied to 
anything remotely akin to a lament, or indeed to anything 
but comedy, in classical times ; and that if the goat was slain 
as an enemy, the lament for its wdé0y would be rather 
surprising. We need not pursue the theory into its many 
ramifications. One or two aspects of it will be referred to 
elsewhere. | 

$3. The remark of Athenaeus which connects the origin 
of tragedy with Icaria derives both comedy and tragedy from 
Hé0n, intoxication ; and seems to imply the theory, which is 
found elsewhere, of a common origin of both, tragedy being 
regarded as virtually an offshoot from comedy, and the 
original performance as connected with the grape-harvest. 
Dioscorides also (if the reading rpvy:kéy is correct) suggests 


1 Whether this view derives any real support from the further 
suggestions that the Linos song is a lament for the torn flax, and the 
Adrastus song at Sicyon for the poppy or the gourd may be left to the 
reader to decide. 

® Nearly all the Greek explanations of doxdia, &c., in scholiasts and 
lexicographers agree as to this. One scholium (on Aristoph. Plut. 1129) 
SAYS, doKdy yup olvov mAnpodrTes Evi r0di (el) rodToy empSav Kai 6 rndhaoas GOAov 
cixe Tov oivov. (The notices are conveniently collected by Headlam-Knox, 
Herodas, p. 390.) The performance may, as some anthropologists think, 
have been a charm against violent winds. Another says that the doxés was 
filled with air for the game, but with wine when given as a prize to the 
competitor who managed to keep his footing on it; and this may be the 
solution of the discrepancies; or the game may not always have been 
played in the same way. See Herzog, Philologus, lxxix (1924), pp. 401-4, 
410-11. 

* Thus Dionysus Medavaryis represents the wine in the black goat-skin. 
In Ditbyramb (for the name of which a new derivation is provided) the 
bull takes the place of the goat; this is the aristocratic form of the 
ceremony ; for heroes, doxds Bods évvedporo (Od. x. 19), took the place of the 
goat-skin which sufficed for ordinary men: and so on. 
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that the scene of Thespis’ performance was the vintage- 
festival, and Horace’s perwncti faecibus ora possibly involves 
the same idea. Other passages imply a similar tradition. It 
appears in a longer form in Plutarch, de Proverbiis Alewandri- 
norum, § 30, The text is corrupt, but its general drift is 
clear: 7a pndév mpos tov Aidyycov’ thy Kop@diay Kal Ti 
tpayodiav amd yédwros e’s tov Biov hact mapedrdeiv. Kal 
(yap) kara Katpoy Tis cuvyKomidns TOV yerynudtov Topayevo- 
Bévous Tivas emi Tas Anvods Kal Too yAevKoUS mivoyTas TroL}- 
pard tive oxoérrev Kal ypapev, did 7d mpdrepor eis Kop@dtav 
kandeicbat. [Crusius proposes to read: mivoytas oKomrey, 
torepoy O& okemTiKa Toijmard tiva Kal ypddpew, & dia TO 
mpotepov év Kdpais Gerba Kopodiay KadetoOat.] Hpxovro de 
auvexécrepov els Tas Kopmas Tas Arrixkas yoo Tas ders 
kexplopévat kal Eokwmrov * * *TpAayLKa mapeaPéepovTes (Err TO) 
abotnpbtepoy peTHdOov * * x TadTa ody Kal érel TH Alovicw 
ToAémloyv early 6 Tpdyos émiaK@mToVvTEs EAeyor * * * Eml TOV 
AVOLKELA TLOL Mpor PEepovTay. 

The same theory lies behind a passage in the Etymologicwm 
Magnum ' on tragedy: 7 drd ths Tpvyds Tpvy@dia’ ny dé 7d 
dvoua Koivov Kal mpds Thy Kope@diav, érel otrrw SieKéxpito Ta 
THS Toinoews ExaTépas’ aN els adthy ev jv Td aOAov, % TpVE. 
torepoy dt Td pev Kowvov dvopa écxev } Tpayodia’ f O€ Kopn@- 
dia @vépacra: krA. The theory is found in practically the 
same words in the commentary of Ioannes Diaconus on 
Hermogenes.? 

The ‘ basket of figs’ which is mentioned as part of the prize 
by Dioscorides and Plutarch (in the passage from the De 
cupiditate divitiarwm) also probably implies an autumn or 
late-summer festival ; they are not likely to have been dried 
figs. 

If Crusius’ textual suggestions on Plutarch’s explanation of 
the proverb are accepted—and something like them appears 
necessary—Plutarch’s story has points of contact with an 
account of the origin of comedy in some nocturnal excursions 
of rustics into the city, which is found in the scholia on 
Dionysius Thrax, Tztezes, and in an anonymous writer on 


1 764. 10 ff. 2 Rhein. Mus. \xiii, p. 150; see below, p. 1382. 
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comedy found in certain MSS. of Aristophanes; 1 and Kaibel* 
thinks that the common source of all these is a lost book of 
the Chrestomathia of Proclus; but the treatise ascribed to 
Plutarch is earlier than Proclus, and, whether the work be 
that of Plutarch or not we do not know from what source it 
drew. It must not be forgotten that Aristotle himself spoke 
of tragedy as being originally ludicrous or ‘satyric’ in its 
language: and so far the tradition may be true (we shall recur 
to the point later). In view of the distinction which Aristotle 
makes between the origins of comedy and those of tragedy, it 
would not be right to ascribe to him the belief that both arose 
out of a tpvy@dia such as the writers who have been quoted 
suggest: butit is at least possible that this theory itself arose 
out of mistaken interpretations of the Poetics, since (at least in 
some of these writers) the same common source is alleged for 
all three forms of drama, tragic, comic, and satyric. Such 
a misinterpretation might be further encouraged by the men- 
tion of Thespis’ ‘waggons’, when connected with the cxép- 
para éx Toy &uagoy which were part of some kinds of k@pos, 
though the resemblance is only superficial. The fact that 
Thespis at one period hung flowers over his face, like certain 
parropépor described by Semus of Delos,? might also be 
adduced in support of the theory ; but such a disguise is common 
in mummers’ performances everywhere, and could not really 
be used as evidence of original identity. (To the waggons we 
shall return.) 

The only conclusion which seems legitimate is that, on the 
one hand, there may once have been an undifferentiated per- 
formance involving both serious and grotesque elements out 
of which both tragedy and comedy could be evolved—such 
a performance as in fact still takes place (or did take place 
until recently) in parts of the modern Greek world :* but that, 
on the other hand, there is no sufficient proof of it, since the tradi- 
tion may well be due to false inferences from Aristotle, and the 


' Kaibel, Fragm. Com. Graec., i, p. 12: see below, p. 281. 
* Die Prolegomena rept kopodias, pp. 12 ff. 

* See below, pp. 231, 234. 

* See below, p. 163, and references there given. 
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word rpvy@d~a (applied in classical times to comedy) is very 
likely simply a parody-word! based on the name rpayodia, 
which was certainly not derived from it, and was undoubtedly 
primitive. If, as is quite possible, tragedy was originally an 
autumn performance (though the connexion of this date with 
the derivation from rpvyedéa is suspicious), it may well have 
been converted into a spring celebration at the time of the organi- 
zation of the Great Dionysia by Peisistratus; though there is 
no independent evidence of any such change, and tragedy is 
not likely to have arisen from anything like the type of xépos 
with which the beginnings of comedy were probably con- 
nected.” 

$4, As regards the date of Thespis, there is no reason for 
doubting that the compiler of the record on the Parian Marble, 
which is generally trustworthy, had some ground for placing 
his victory—doubtless his first victory in a public competition 
at Athens—about 534 B.c., at the time when Peisistratus was 
organizing or reorganizing the Great Dionysia, and for saying 
that he won a goat as his prize. The tradition, recorded by 
Plutarch, of his controversy with Solon may be true, if the 
event took place late in Solon’s life—e. g. in 560 B, c.—and (as 
Plutarch says) before the institution of contests. A certain 
suspicion attaches to any anecdote which brings famous 
persons into relation with Solon, in view of the existence of 
stories chronologically impossible, connecting Solon with 
Croesus and with Amasis,* But in the present instance there 
is no such impossibility, and the story is quite in keeping 
with what we know of Solon’s independence of judgement. 

Sir William Ridgeway* places an interpretation upon 
Plutarch’s words which can be sufficiently met by reference to 

1 See below, pp. 164, 284. 

2 Some scholars conjecture that the Peripatetic School (basing their 
theory on their inferences from Aristotle) may have been responsible for 
the ascription of tragedy and comedy to an identical origin, and that the 
points of resemblance noted in the statements of Suidas, &c., may have 
been invented by them. But there is no sufficient evidence of this. 

$ Thus Nilsson, Newe Jahrb, xxvii (1911), p. 611, thinks that the story 
is an invention. 

* Origin of Trag., p. 61. 
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the actual passage. Arguing in defence of his theory that 
tragedy arose among the tombs, he suggests that the plays of 
Thespis were not Dionysiac but heroic, and that the innova- 
tion made by him and condemned by Solon consisted in the 
removal of these plays from the hero-tomb and the perfor- 
mance of them at other spots. But Plutarch tells us quite 
clearly what it was that upset Solon, and it was something 
entirely different, viz. that Thespis told such falsehoods before 
so large a crowd. (Perhaps, like Plato, he regarded im- 
personation as a kind of deceit.) There is not a shadow of 
evidence for Sir William Ridgeway’s statement that a ‘per- 
formance, which he would have regarded as fit and proper 
when enacted in some shrine of the gods or at a hero’s tomb, 
not unnaturally roused his indignation when the exhibition 
was merely for sport... and not at some hallowed spot’. For 
all we know, the performance of Thespis (if, as the tradition 
suggests, it had something to do with the worship of Dionysus) 
may have been at a hallowed spot. 

The various theories which Suidas records as to the place 
of Thespis in the series of early tragic poets—sixteenth after 
Epigenes, next after Epigenes, or first of all—show the un- 
certainty of the traditions. We shall return to Epigenes, who, 
if he was performing at Sicyon early in the sixth century, 
may have been long enough before Thespis to allow of fifteen 
known poets between them.! Those who knew of no such 
poets, but had heard of Epigenes, placed the two first and 
second on the list; those who held to the strong tradi- 
tion that Thespis invented tragedy placed him first, and 
probably either ignored Epigenes or said that what he wrote 
was something else. The difference of date (if Plutarch’s 
story is true) between Thespis’ first appearance at Athens and 


* Suidas speaks of ’Adkaios ’A@nvaios (8. v.) as rpayixds, dv tives OéAovat 
mpOrov Tpaykoy yeyovéva, and Mr. R. J. Walker (in his book on Sophocles’ 
Ichneutae, pp. 294 ff.) tries to pick out of the fragments assigned to 
Alcaeus Comicus some, which (when sufficiently emended) might be 
ascribed to Alcaeus Tragicus. But his argument is not to be taken 
seriously. The confusion in which Suidas lay in regard to poets of the 
name Alcaeus is shown by his other notices s. v. 
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his first victory in a contest, would also give rise to divergent 
views. ‘These views are not history, and all that we can feel 
fairly confident about is the victory in or near the year 
534 B. ©. 

§5. What can be gathered from our authorities as to the 
kind of tragedy that Thespis wrote? There is substantial agree- 
ment between Diogenes Laertius, Themistius, and others that 
Thespis introduced speeches by a vsroxpiTHs into a performance 
which had hitherto been given by a chorus alone, and Themi- 
stius makes Aristotle responsible for this view. There is no 
passage to this effect in the extant works of Aristotle; in the 
Poetics he ascribes the second actor to Aeschylus (though in 
some lost work he may also have mentioned the adoption by 
Aeschylus of the third); the first actor he evidently regards 
as being the e€¢pyxov of the dithyrambic chorus, now separated 
from the rest, but he does not mention Thespis as the author 
of the change. This, however, is no conclusive proof that he 
did not think of the first actor as the invention of Thespis, 
and Hiller’ is perhaps too ready to discredit Themistius’ 
ascription of this view to Aristotle. The suggestion that 
Themistius is merely paraphrasing the Poetics loosely, and 
supplying the name of Thespis on his own authority, is dis- 
proved by the mention of édxpiBavres, of which the Poetics 
says nothing. He may possibly be referring to some passage 
in the lost wep? woinrév. What authority Diogenes Laertius 
used is unknown. 

It is, of course, impossible to exclude absolutely the possi- 
bility that the tradition which Diogenes and Themistius 
record may be based on a ‘combination’ by ancient writers 
who had before them the writings of Aristotle and some 
stories about Thespis. But the tradition—that Thespis intro- 
duced an actor who impersonated a legendary or historical 
character, and gave him a prologue and one or more set 
speeches to deliver instead of leaving him to improvise his 
remarks—is in itself probable enough. The importance of 
the change is obvious; and if it was really Thespis who 


1 Rhein. Mus. xxxix, pp. 321-38. 
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created the actor, the description of him as the first tragic 
poet or the inventor of tragedy is sufficiently explained and 
justified. 

If we can assume that Aristotle? is referring to the work 
of Thespis when he says Aéfews dé yevopuévns atty 4 piors 70 
olkeiov pérpov evpe, we must infer that the pyoers which 
Thespis introduced were probably in the iambic trimeter, not 
in the trochaic tetrameter metre; and it is at least probable 
that the use of the iambic metre for this purpose, which was 
fully established by the time of Aeschylus’ Supplices, began 
sometime before. 

According to Plutarch, Thespis took the actor’s part him- 
self. If Bywater? and others® are right in stating that the 
word soxpitjs does not mean ‘ one who answers the chorus’, 
but rather ‘the spokesman’ who interprets the poet’s text to 
the public, and that the term must have acquired this sense 
at the time when, by a division of labour, the poet left the 
acting to others, instead of being himself the performer of his 
pieces (as he originally was, according to Aristotle),* it would 
be interesting to know whether Thespis, as actor, gave him- 
self, or received, any technical name; but of this there is no 
record. 

§6. Suidas states that, when acting, Thespis at first dis- 
guised his face with white lead, but afterwards hung purslane 
over his face, and finally introduced masks of linen. But what 
the words év pévn 606vn mean is uncertain; they perhaps mean 
‘of linen only, not of cork or wood’, rather than ‘of linen 


1 Poet. iv. 1449 a 22. * Aristotle's Poetics, p. 136. 

* Heimsoeth, de voce imoxpirns, and Sommerbrodt, Scaenica, pp. 259, 
289; but see Curtius’s reply, Rhein. Mus. xxiii, 255 ff. It seems fairly 
clear that while tmoxpiverOa: and tmoxpitns were used in Homer and at 
least down to Plato’s time (e. g. Timaeus, p. 72 b) of the interpretation 
of dreams and omens, it is very difficult to get away from the meaning 
‘answer’ even in Homer, and impossible afterwards, By the fourth 
century the meanings ‘act’, ‘actor’ (without any consciousness of 
either derivation) are regularly current; and there is nothing which 
can enable us to decide from which of the early senses—‘ interpret’ or 
‘answer ’—the application of the word to the actor’s part is derived. 

* Rhet. 111. i, p. 1403 b 23. 
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without paint or colouring’, Nothing is said about the 
costume of his chorus. 

Sir William Ridgeway! argues that the statement that 
Thespis originally painted his face with white lead or wore a 
white mask indicates that he was acting the part of the ghost 
of a deceased hero—an argument adduced in support of his 
peculiar theory of the origin of tragedy. To this Dr. Farnell 
gives a sufficient reply.” ‘Are we then to infer that the 
primitive fathers of Greek drama, starting with hero-parts, 
and wishing to act the deeds of Achilles and Agamemnon, could 
not pretend to be the living men of the past, but only the dead 
men, so that the ghost of Achilles would be represented fight- 
ing the ghost of Hector? Was the early Greek mimetic dance 
a dance of ghosts? Did the medieval passion-play represent 
the real saint or the ghost of the saint? This interpretation 
of the whitened face or the white mask has consequences so 
weird that we must distrust it and try to imagine others. 
And, in any case, if the record is trustworthy at all, it would 
only attest the reminiscence that white masks were among the 
occasional properties of the early Attic stage.’ At the same time 
it is not certain that the masks were white, as we have seen ;* 
and the purslane has still to be explained. Is not the simple 
explanation that a primitive actor is mainly concerned to dis- 
guise his own face, so that the fact that ‘this is just Bottom’ 
may not obtrude itself, and that these three experiments in 
disguise—paint, flowers (like those which some modern mum- 
mers hang over their faces), and simple masks—were very 
natural ones to make? The fact that Thespis (if the record 

1 Origin of Tragedy, p. 89. 

2 Hermathena, 19138, p.12. I am grateful to Dr. Farnell for permission 
to quote his words here and elsewhere. 

3 P. Girard (Rev. Et. Grecques, 1891, p. 169) conjectures that Thespis 
may have introduced the white colour to represent women, using wine- 
lees for men; following the example of the vase-painters of the sixth 
century B. 0., who (led by the Athenian painter Humares) painted women’s 
faces white, men’s faces red. This is ingenious: but so far as we have 
any evidence on the subject, it is to the effect that Phrynichus first 


introduced female masks (see above, p. 92), and Girard does not really 
meet this difficulty. 
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is true) only arrived at masks after trying other experiments 
does not square with the assertions of some anthropolo- 
gists who regard masks as essentially bound up with primitive 
drama on account of their magical significance: and that they 
always had such a significance may well be held doubtful ;* but 
that question may be postponed for later discussion. What is 
really unfortunate is that we do not know who Suidas’ 
authority may have been ; it may have been Chamaeleon, but 
it may not; and the historical value of the statement cannot 
now be tested.? 

It is, however, worth while to remark that there is not 
a word in any of the notices about Thespis to suggest that his 
performers or any of them were disguised as satyrs. Cer- 
tainly his actor cannot have been, if the story of his disguises 
is true; and of his choruses we are told nothing. The oft- 
repeated statement that he employed a satyr-chorus rests on 
inferences from statements of Aristotle? which, as will be 
argued later, are far from conclusive. 

The tradition recorded by Horace that Thespis took his 
plays about on wagons, to be acted by persons who were 
peruncti faecibus ora is hardly consistent with Suidas’ account 
of his disguises, unless either the latter were later improve- 
ments on wine-lees, or unless Horace refers only to the 


1 Dr. E. Rostrup (Attic Tragedy in the Light of Theatrical History, 
pp. 76 ff.) has a peculiar and, as it seems to me, a quite untenable 
theory about Thespis’ masks and the beginnings of tragedy generally. 
I may refer to what I have said of this in the Class. Rev. for 1924, 
p. 202. 

2 Plut. de prov. Alex., § 30 (quoted above, p. 105) says that the 
performers in the processions which were supposed to be the common 
origin of Comedy and Tragedy used gypsum to disguise their faces. 

* Aristotle’s statement that the earliest tragedies had short plots and 
grotesque diction may itself be due to his theory that tragedy developed 
out of satyr-play. This will be considered later. But if Thespis, in 
addition to his iambic pyoes, used the trochaic tetrameter freely (e. g. in 
dialogue), this might be felt to have a comic effect, cf. Ar. Rhet. 111. vili, 
1408 b 36 6 rpoxaios kopdaxtxmrepos* Sydoi S€ ra Terpdperpa, eori yap pdpuds 
Tpoxaios Ta terpduerpa. Aeschylus of course succeeded in employing the 
metre without any such effect, by the adoption (as in the case of the 
iambic trimeter) of stricter rules than those followed for comic purposes. 
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appearance of the chorus; we have already seen that it seems 
to be connected with the belief in an original autumn perfor- 
mance, and that Dioscorides possibly had the same tradition, 
at least as regards the wine-lees. If, however, Dioscorides is 
rightly interpreted as meaning that Thespis presented Dionysus 
at the head of a chorus, and if the statement is true (and 
Dioscorides is not a sufficiently good authority to guarantee 
this), it is improbable that Dionysus should have been dis- 
guised with white lead, which (as we must concede to Sir 
William Ridgeway) would give a very inappropriate com- 
plexion to the god, especially in that company. But Horace 
and Dioscorides may quite well be wrong as regards the wine- 
lees, and may be confusing the origins of tragedy with the 
k@pot which gave rise to comedy. 

If there is any truth in Horace’s words it may be that 
Thespis, like travelling players at fairs down to the present day, 
took his plays about on wagons to local Dionysiac festivals, 
and like them stood on the end of the wagon to act (with 
his chorus dancing round it,) and used the covered part of it 
as his oxyvy to dress up in. But that it is pure speculation, 
and it is more likely that Horace is thinking confusedly of 
the wagons in processions of a riotous or comic type, with 
their oxéppmara €x Tov apakor. 

It is, however, necessary to discuss briefly the supposed 
confirmation of the wagons by certain vase-paintings. Three 
black-figured Attic scyphi,! probably painted in the last 
years of the sixth century, present a procession in which the 
figure of Dionysus is seated in a wagon partly transformed 
into the shape of a ship, with a satyr standing in the car 
at each end, blowing a double flute, and two satyrs draw- 
ing the car. Various human worshippers take part in the 
procession—one a canephoros, another bearing a censer, most 
of them carrying branches of vine-leaves—and they lead 
a bull, doubtless to the sacrifice. Dionysus holds in his hand 
a vine which overshadows the car. The procession appears in 
its completest form on the scyphus at Bologna (fig. 4); that in 
the British Museum (figs. 5 and 6) is essentially similar, but is 


1 Figures 4-7. 
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much damaged. (Two AjxvOo.1 present a similar procession, 
without Dionysus and the car, and with a trumpeter at the head ; 
but it is hardly safe to assume, as Frickenhaus does, that they 
represent the same ceremony as the scyphi. Many sacrificial 
processions must, apart from the naval car, have presented 
similar features.) 

It is claimed by Bethe? that the Bolognese scyphus—he 
had not examined the others—presents to us the drama. as con- 
ducted by Thespis, and that we have here the visible interpreta- 
tion of Horace’s plaustris vewisse poemata, But it is surely 
plain that what is represented is not a play, but a x@pos in 
procession to a sacrifice ; and there is no suggestion of actor and 
chorus in the grouping. Frickenhaus* who has discussed 
these vases and others of kindred subject very fully, believes 
that they represent the procession in which Dionysus Eleu- 
thereus was escorted to the temple close by the theatre at 
the beginning of the Great Dionysia, and explains the ship- 
shaped car by the fact that the sailing season opened with the 
Dionysia. There are difficulties in the way of this view, 
which it is not necessary to discuss fully here,® but it is safe 


1 Figs. 8-10 represent one of these (in the British Museum). The 
other (in Athens) is figured by Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., pl. xi. 2. 

2 Proleg. zur Gesch. des Theaters, pp. 45-6. See also Dieterich, Arch- 
Rel., 1908, pp. 173-4. 

3 Jahrb. Arch. xxvii (1912), pp. 61 ff. Other vases presenting Dionysus 
in a ship date from at least half a century earlier than those discussed 
above. 

4 Theoph. Char. iii. 8. The ddoréoxns tells you ri Oddaccay ek 
Atovvotoy mddipoy eva. But this does not really carry with it any 
information about the naval car. 

5 e.g. as to the time of year; there were no vine-leaves to overshadow 
the car at the time of the City Dionysia: and there is a difficulty in the 
bringing of the god on a ship in a procession which was intended to 
reproduce the original bringing of his image by road from Eleutherae. 
Other arguments against Frickenhaus’ interpretation of the vases as 
referring to the Great Dionysia are given by Nilsson, Jahrb. Arch, xxxi 
(1916), pp. 332-6, and some of these appear to be conclusive, though his 
own explanation of the vases by reference to the Anthesteria is less 
convincing. It is possible that the vases represent imaginatively the 
original arrival of Dionysus in Athens, and not any procession actually 
held in the sixth century ; the worship of Dionysus may have come to 


in 
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to reject the attempts to justify the belief in the wagons of 
Thespis by means of these vases. 

§ 7. Suidas gives us the titles of Thespis’ plays: 70a ITed fou 
) DipBas, ‘Iepeis, "Hideo, IlevOeds. Of these the first is not, 
the last is, a Dionysiac subject. The others may or may not 
have been. We do not know whence Suidas got the titles, 
and all statements about the plays of Thespis are rendered 
doubtful by the allegation made by Aristoxenus against 
Heracleides Ponticus, that he forged plays in the name of 
Thespis. Nor can we tell how long the real plays remained 
known in Athens itself. Horace! seems to think of them as 
still open to Roman students in the third century B.c.: 


Serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis, 
et post Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit 
quid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschylus utile ferrent. 


But there is no confirmation of the idea that Roman poets 
imitated Thespis, and Horace is not always accurate. The 
name of Thespis would scan more easily than that of Euripides, 
from whom the Romans borrowed largely. 

The lines quoted above from Aristophanes’ Wasps* have often 
been taken as a proof of a knowledge of choruses of Thespis 
in 422 B.c., but our suspicions are aroused by the scholiast and 
by Suidas, who (on whatever authority) say that it is not the 
tragic poet who is meant, but a citharode of the same name. 

Sophocles is said by Suidas to have written a prose treatise 


Attica in the first instance by sea, whether direct from Thrace or from 
elsewhere ; and legends of Dionysus as a sea-farer are well known, e.g. 
Hom. Hymn vii and Hermippus fr. 63 (K.). (Comp. a festival at Smyrna 
described by Philostratus, Vit. Soph. I. xxv méumerat yap tis pvt AvOeotn- 
piave perapoia tpinpys es ayopdy, iv 6 Atovicov tepeds olov kuBepynrns evOuver 
meiopara ex Oadarrns Avoveav). The well-known Kylix of Exekias (Gerhard, 
Auserl. Vasenb. I, pl. 49; Buschor, Greek Vase-painting, Engl. tr., fig. 93) 
represents the same idea; but Dionysus has not yet landed, and so his 
boat is not on wheels. 

1 Epp. 11. i. 161-3. 

2 If the Phrynichus of 1. 1490 is the tragic poet, this would so far 
support the belief that the tragic Thespis is alluded to in 1. 1479; but 
most editors think it is a different Phrynichus, and the point cannot be 
conclusively settled. 
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on the chorus, Adyor karadoyddny mept Tod yopod mpds Oéomiv 
kat Xoipitov ayavifouevos. But Suidas’ statements are 
frequently anachronistic, and this may simply be one of the 
countless confusions contained in his lexicon. That Sophocles 
should have competed against Thespis and Choerilus in a 
regular dramatic contest is impossible. Mr. R. J. Walker? 
makes the ingenious suggestion that ‘Sophocles’ work was a 
dialogue in which Thespis, Choerilus, and himself were the 
disputants’; and if this were the case we should be almost 
obliged to infer that Sophocles had personal knowledge of the 
plays of Thespis; but this cannot be regarded as more than 
a possibility, and not a very probable one, particularly as 
elaborated in detail by Mr. Walker. 

It may be added that the existence of a tradition, alluded to 
in the Pseudo-Platonic Minos? (probably written shortly after 
the time of Aristotle), that Phrynichus was the originator of 
tragedy, is strong circumstantial evidence that no genuine plays 
of Thespis were extant late in the fourth century.? It is indeed 
just possible to suppose that works of Thespis were extant, but 
that they were not counted as true tragedies, owing to their 
grotesqueness; and Bentley thought that they were merry 
and satirical, mainly on the strength of Plutarch’s state- 
ment * that it was Phrynichus and Aeschylus who made the 
plot tragic—éorep otv Ppvvixov kal Alcytrou Thy Tpayodiav 
els pvOous Kai 1dé0n mpoaybvtwy édX€xOn, Ti ratra mpds tov 
Aidvucov, otrws Euorye kTA. But it may be doubted whether 
Plutarch was entirely correct. The language of Thespis may 
have been in some ways rude and grotesque ; but the story of 
Pentheus (assuming that Thespis treated it) must always have 
been tragic. (Probably he did treat it. Even if Heracleides 
did forge plays in the name of Thespis, he is likely to have 
followed tradition as regards their titles.) 

Four extant fragments are ascribed to Thespis by the writers 
who quote them, but none of them can be regarded as genuine. 
Nauck (following Bentley) is certainly right in assigning a late 


1 Sophocles’ Ichneutae, pp. 305 ff. 2 p. 821 a, 
3 This was pointed out by Bentley (Phalaris, p, 215). 
4 Symp. I. 1. 5. 
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date (probably the second century A.D.) to the fourth; the 
third echoes a Platonic belief; the other two are single lines, 
of which one is probably corrupt. Mr. R. J. Walker's attempt? 
to rewrite the fragments and to defend their genuineness in 
their new form is not likely to convince many readers. Perhaps 
Heracleides is responsible for the first three passages ; or again, 
Wilamowitz may be right? in his conjecture that revised 
versions of Thespis’ plays may have been in existence, and that 
Aristoxenus is libelling Heracleides. But there is no positive 
evidence that there were such versions. 

§ 8. Among the passages quoted above are some which seem 
to take us back beyond Thespis. The speaker in the Minos, 
who is evidently aware that he is uttering a paradox, need not 
be seriously considered. Athenaeus (perhaps quoting Aristocles, 
who wrote in the second century B.c.) states that the earliest 
satyric poetry was choral, us also (éomep Kai) the earliest 
tragedy—which seems to show that he regarded them as 
originally distinct. 

The most interesting statement is that of Pollux, who speaks 
of a table called édeds on which in the days before Thespis eZs 
Ts used to mount and answer the chorus. A somewhat similar 
statement, but without the mention of the word éXeés, is found 
in the Etymologicum Magnum; the writer of this note is 
probably using Pollux himself or the same source as Pollux, 
but by using the word 7dorv shows either that he thought of 
the rpdme¢a as used by the chorus (which is not likely, if he 
had ordinary common sense), or that he thought that the eis 
zis addressed the chorus in lyrics, as in the later koupds. (The 
difficulties in regard to the word 6vuéAn in this connexion 
will be discussed later.*) Isidore probably follows the same 
tradition. 

Now if, as is quite probable, Thespis added a single actor to 
a pre-existent lyric performance, and so created tragic drama, 
it is very likely that there was a time mpd Oéomdos when one 
of the singers, presumably the leader or é€épyov, separated 
himself from the rest and engaged in lyric ‘ question and 


Sophocles’ Ichneutae, ch. ix. * Neue Jahrb. xxix, p. 468. 
5 See below, pp. 175 ff. 
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answer’ with his companions. Aristotle might well think of 
the next step loosely as the transformation of this responding 
e€dpxov into an actor impersonating a definite character, and 
say (assuming as he does that tragedy originated from 
dithyramb) that tragedy arose amd tév é£apydévtwy Tov d.60- 
pauBorv; and though the Etymologicum Magnum and Isidore 
have no independent value, Pollux and Aristotle hang together 
fairly well so far. 

But the use of the word édeds by Pollux, as the name of the 
table referred to, has aroused some suspicion. The word, in 
the form ededy, meant properly, as Pollux says elsewhere,! a 
cook’s chopping-block—éeménvor, 6 4 véa Kkopodia émixdravov 
Kandel, TO 0’ avTd Tapa Tois madatols édedv éxareiro. In the 
Iliad, ix. 215, it is evidently a carving table: adrap érei p’ 
@OnTnoe Kai ely €Xeotoly €xeve, as also in Odyssey xiv. 432; and 
in Aristophanes’ Knights, 152, édedv is the chopping-block of 
the sausage seller. 

On these facts two questions arise: (1) what reason have 
we to think that Pollux knew the names of the ‘stage- 
properties’ of the days before Thespis? (2) what evidence is 
there to confirm the idea, which seems to be in the minds of 
Pollux and of the writer of the note in the EKtymologicum 
Magnum that one of the choreutae jumped on the table upon 
which sacrificial victims were cut up, and indulged in lyric 
dialogue with the chorus ? 

As to the first question we can only agree with Hiller? that 
it is very unlikely that Pollux had any such knowledge. 
Hiller may be right in supposing that Pollux may have got 
the word from some comedy in which the early stage was 
contemptuously described by the word édeés, in contrast with 
the magnificence of later days, and in which the words po 
@éordos were loosely used for ‘early’, and that he took this 
as a record of fact. But in default of further evidence, we 
can only note this conjecture and pass on. 

As to the second question, there is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the idea suggested, and it may well be true. 


1 vi. 90. So also, less clearly, in x. 101. 
2 Rhein. Mus. xxxix, pp. 821-38. 
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Nothing is more likely than that Thespis should have taken 
in hand a pre-existing extempore speaker, talking to the 
chorus as he chose to do at the moment, and have made 
him deliver regularly composed speeches in character. But 
the only attempt to find confirmatory evidence appears to be 
that of Dr. A. B. Cook,! who refers to a number of vase- 
paintings, of which one series proves the frequent existence of 
a table standing beside sacrificial altars, the other shows that 
in certain kinds of musical performance or contest the com- 
petitor or performer stood on a somewhat similar low table or 
platform. (Both series go back into the sixth century B.C.) 
Unfortunately neither can be shown to have any connexion 
with such dramatic or semi-dramatic choral performances as 
those with which we are now concerned, though some of the 
first, and perhaps of both, series represent the ritual of 
Dionysus.’ There is no trace of achorus. (It is not necessary 
to follow Dr. Cook’s very interesting paper into minor points.) 
We are left, therefore, only with the general probability and 
the very uncertain evidence. 

§ 9. To what then does the tradition about Thespis amount ? 
We can only say that he was regarded, in the general belief of 
writers later than Aristotle, as the inventor of tragedy; that 
this was further explained (possibly in accordance with a state- 
ment of Aristotle himself) to mean that he introduced an actor, 
distinct from the chorus, to deliver a previously composed pro- 
logue and set speech ; that his first performance may have been 
at Icaria, and in the autumn ; that the date of his first victory 
at Athens was about 534 B.o. and that it was probably won at 
the city Dionysia in the spring; that he may have been per- 
forming there, before the organization of dramatic competitions, 
as early as 560 B.C. ; that he is credited with certain experiments 
in facial disguise ; that the statements about the form and 
style of his work are probably based on Aristotle’s account of 


’ Class. Rev. ix (1895), pp. 370 ff. 

* A red-figured vase in the Naples Museum (Mon. dell’ Ist. vi. 87), 
reproduced also by Farnell, Cults, v, p. 256, pl. xli, shows a table standing 
by the altar of Dionysus; but it would hardly serve for the lightest actor, 
and the scene has no connexion with drama. 
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the development of tragedy; that, apart from this account, 
there is no reason for supposing that his plays were of the 
satyric type; and, finally, that we have no information about 
the earlier performances on which he may have improved, 
except what is afforded by late and unverifiable statements, in 
which, nevertheless, there is nothing improbable. No hint is 
given to us anywhere as to the date at which the chorus, as 
well as the actor, came to represent a definite group of persons 
belonging to some legendary time. 

But so much that is reported or conjectured about Thespis 
and early tragedy is either definitely based on Aristotle, or 
may be supposed with great probability to be an interpretation 
of his statements, that our next task must be a careful dis- 
cussion of these statements. 


IV 


Aristotle on the Origin of Tragedy. 


§ 1. The following are the passages of the Poetics which 
have to be considered : 


Ch. ili (p. 1448 a 29ff.). 8&6 Kal advrimoiobvrat THs TE 
Tpayodias kai THs Kop@dias of Awpiets (THs pev yap Kopodias 
of Meyapeis ... kai THs Tpaywdlas évion THv év IIedorrovvjce) 

L c 
To.ovpevol TX OvopaTa onpeiov' avTol péy yap Kopas Tas 
meptotkidas kanrelyv hao, AOnvaious dé djpous ... Kal Td mroveiy 

> ‘ \ ~ d x \ 4 4 
avtoi pev Opav, AOnvaiovs d mpdrtrew mpooayopevery. 

Ch. iv (p. 1449a 9ff.). yevopévns & obv dm’ apyiis adrocye- 

on \ ee om ld \¢ \ d XN a d va 
Siaorikns—kal avTh Kal  Kopodia Kait ev aro TOV e£apxév 
~ A 7 ¥ an 
tov Tov OLOdpapBov, 7 dé dd Tay TA ParXrika & Ere Kal viv ev 
“ cal 7 ta 4 A x > AG} 
ToAAals TOY TOAEwV Ova péver VOMLCOMEVAa—KATA [LLKPOV nvendn 
mpoayovtwv daov éyiyvero pavepoyv avTns Kal Todas peTaBodds 
~ c j A oy 4 d aed 4, € ~ 4 
peTaBarotca 4 Tpayodia éravoaro, érel Exe THY abTHS pioL. 
Kal 76 Te TOY UroKpLTov TAHOOS €& Evds eis OUo mp@ros Aiayvros 
Hyaye Kal T& TOO Xopod HAaTT@CE Kal TOY AOyor TpeTaywrvioTHY 
, im \ \ , a ” NS 
mapeckevace’ Tpeis d€ Kal oxnvoypapiay SopoxAys. Ere d€ 7d 

4 > ~ ie. a 7 A % , 
péyeOos* ex puxpov pvOwy Kat rA€~ews yedolas dia 76 Ex GaTupt- 
Kod peTaBarely de admeceuvbvOn, 76 TE wérpov Ex TETPApeTpOU 
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lapBetov éyévero. Td pev yap mp@Tov TeTpapéerpw ExpavTo Ora 
7 catupikiy Kal dpxnotikwrépay elvar THY motnow, égews dé 
yevopévns avr ) pos TO olkelov pérpoy evpe’ paddtoTa yap 
NextTikdv Tov péTpov 7d lapBetdy eat... ert S& Errercodiov 
TwAHOn. Kal TH GAA ws Exacta KoopnOjva réyeTaL, EcTH 
Hpiv elpnuévar ord yap adv tows Epyov ein dtektévar Kab’ 
EKAOTOV. 

Ch. v (p. 1449 a 38 ff). ai peév odv ris Tpaywdtas peraBdoess 
kal Ou’ dv eéyévovto ov AeAHOacw, H S& Kwpodia dia 7d pi 
orovddferbar €€ apyfs €daber” Kal yap xopdy kapoday owe 
mote 6 &pxov COwxev, GAN’ eOeAovTal joav. dn b& oxHpard 
Twa avTns éyotons of Aeydpevor avTHS TolnTal pynpovEevovTal. 
ris 6& mpdcwmra drédmxev 1) mpodyous 7) TANOn broKpiToy Kai 
boa Toladra, nyvonrat. 

There is no need to quote here the passage (Ch. iv, p. 1448 b 
25 ff.) in which the derivation of the serious subjects of 
Tragedy from Homer is described, and the passage quoted 
from ch. iii will be considered later. Our present difficulties 
are concerned with the other two passages. 

§ 2. Aristotle gives no hint of his sources; but we may be 
sure that (in compiling his Aidackadfat) he had access to 
official records as far back as they went, and we have seen 
that they may have begun in the last years of the sixth century.1 
He knows all about the changes made by Aeschylus and 
Sophocles ; ‘and presumably he believed that he knew, in 
regard to tragedy, who it was that introduced mpéc@ma and 
mpoddyous, aS well as 7AHOn broxpitoy, though in ch. iv he 
says nothing of mpécw7a,? or of mpéAoyor except in so far as 


' Above, p. 94. Kranz, Newe Jahrb. 1919, pp. 148 ff., appears to take 
a very exaggerated view of the written sources open to Aristotle for the 
history of tragedy ; most of the works earlier than Aristotle, the titles 
of which he quotes, cannot be shown to have covered this particular 
ground; and it is hardly justifiable to treat what were perhaps only 
passing allusions (by Eucleides, Ariphrades, &c.) as evidence of the 
existence of good sources. 

* Flickinger (Greek Theater, p. 35), following a suggestion of Capps, 
renders zpécwra ‘characters’. Presumably this means impersonations 
of definite personages, whereas before the speaker had been merely the 
eEapxov of a body of worshippers. If so, rpéc@ma will be contrasted with 
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they are covered by the phrase Aéfews yevouévns. But we do 
not know whence he derived this knowledge, and the last words 
of ch. iv seem to show that he was not professing to give a full 
or critical account, but only recording és ékacra KoopnOjvat 
Aéyerat, so far as his purpose required. 

So much, however, is clear. Before Aeschylus instituted a 
second actor, there must have been a first; and it cannot be 
doubted that Aristotle thought of this actor as the é€épyor of 
the dithyramb, now made independent of the chorus. Now 
what does the word éfépywy mean? It does not mean 
necessarily quite the same thing as xopyd¢aios or chorus-leader. 
It does mean the leader of the whole performance.! But this 
leader, though closely connected with his chorus and joining 
in one song with them, was not necessarily of the same nature 
or even of the same sex. The passages which best illustrate 
the meaning of the word are the following: 


dt, xxiv. 720 : 
wy % “y > \ 
mapa & eloav aodovds 
Opjvev é€dpxous, of Te ctovberoay ao.dny 
of pev ap’ €Opyveor, emi O€ oTEvaXovTO yuvaixes. 


Il, xviii, 49: 
ddrra 8 al kata BévOos adds Nypnides joa’ 
tav b& Kal dpyvpeov médeTO oTréos’ ai F dua waca 
4 oh 7 ’ 2 lod 7 
arndea wemdHnyovto. Oéris & e€ApxeE ydoro. 


Ibid. 316: 
toto d& I1ndetdns adivod e€npxe yoro. 


the eédpyovres tov diOipanBov of the previous chapter. But the usual 
translation, ‘masks’, is probably right ; cf. rd yeotov rpda@mor, ‘ the comic 
mask’, at the beginning of ch. v. The use of mpécwma for ‘persons’, 
‘characters’ seems to be considerably later than Aristotle, and such 
evidence as there is suggests that masks were not essential to either 
tragedy or comedy in their earliest stages. See pp. 111, 112. 

1 I cannot agree with Bywater’s identification of the eéapyov with the 
poet or d&:ddcxados. The poet may often have been his own efapxwr, but 
not qua poet or composer. When Bywater quotes (p. 134) the saying of 
Archilochus (see above, p. 5), he omits the last words, ove ovykepavywbeis 
gpévas. Archilochus may have led off the revel-song in that state; it may 
be doubted if he composed it so, or indeed if it was ‘composed’ at all. 
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(In these three passages we have evidently a Opjvos of a 
conventional form, in which the chorus join in a refrain of 
lamentation. But how easily the part of the égd¢pyav might 
lead to speech-making is shown by the speeches of Thetis and 
Achilles in the last two passages.) 

Il, xviii. 608 : 
modAdbs 6 ipepdevta yopdv mepiiora® dputros 
Teprbpuevor, peTa O€ ohiv EuéArrETO Oeios aoidos 
poppifav' dom dé kuBiornrhpe Kar’ avdrovs 
formas e€dpyovtes edivevoy Kara péocous. 

Pausan. V. xviii, § 14 mwemoinvra dé kal ddoveat Modcat kai 
Aréd\r\av eEdpxav tis djs, Kal opiow Emiypappa yéypanrat, 

Aaroidas otros Tay’ dvag Exdepyos Aroddav, 
Moica 8 apd’ adrov, xaples yopés, alow Katdépyewt 

Now the é€¢pyv must have been transformed into an actor, 
when he delivered a speech (not a song), in which the chorus 
did not join in—the change attributed to Thespis—and when 
he became, not merely the leading one of a non-dramatic body 
of worshippers, such as were the performers of dithyramb, 
but the impersonation of some divine or heroic character. 
(Aristotle does not mention Thespis here, though Themistius 
quotes him as doing so elsewhere; the omission is certainly 
strange, if Thespis was the first to start the series of improve- 
ments carried further by Aeschylus and Sophocles.) 

But the €£¢py@v who thus became an actor was, according 
to Aristotle, the éé¢pyev of the dithyramb; and though the 
cyclic dithyramb, as we know it in the fifth century, had a 
coryphaeus but no é£¢pyr, the dithyramb in its earlier form 
of revel-song certainly had an é€épyev, such as was Archi- 
lochus. From what kind or stage of dithyramb did Aristotle 
think that tragedy was derived? And with this is bound up 
the further question, what did he think of the relation of 
dithyramb and tragedy to satyric drama? It is at this point 
that the task of discovering his meaning becomes almost 
hopeless. For dia rod éx catupixod peraBadrety may mean 
either ‘through its ceasing to be satyric drama,’ or ‘through 

* See also Addenda, p. 417 below. 
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its passing out of a shape in which it was grotesque’; and 
catupikny in the next sentence can similarly be taken either 
literally or metaphorically! Accordingly we cannot tell 
whether Aristotle means that tragedy developed out of a 
dithyramb danced by persons made up as satyrs, or only that 
it developed out of a dithyramb which had an égépyov, and 
that in its early stages its language was grotesque. Most 
scholars have no doubt that the former was his meaning, and 
Bywater,’ though cautious, evidently inclines to that opinion ; 
and since the metaphorical use of carupixés cannot be shown 
to be as early as the fourth century B.c., the balance of 
probability is in favour of the literal interpretation, though it 
cannot be held to be beyond dispute. 

But this being granted, what is the historical value of 
Aristotle’s statement? His words may be treated in various 
ways. 

(1) They may be accepted without question as historically 
true. This is, on the whole, the inclination of Bywater, who 
is convinced that Aristotle knew more about the early history 
of tragedy than he chose, for his special purpose, to tell his 
readers. ‘It is clear from Aristotle’s confession of ignorance 
as to comedy in 1449 a 37 that he knows more of the history of 
tragedy than he actually tells us, and that he is not aware of 
there being any serious lacuna in it.’ Is this really so certain ? 
In the passage referred to he is not speaking of the earliest 
development or the origin of the two forms of art, but of 
certain definite points—regarding masks, prologues, increased 
number of actors, &c. These points, he says, he knows in the 
case of tragedy; but he does not indicate that he knows more 
about even these than he tells us in ch. iv (except as regards 
mpocwma, which he does not mention in that chapter); and we 
do not know what evidence can have been available as to the 
transition stages between the purely lyric performance and 


1 The metaphorical use of the word (of which Gomperz, Reisch, and 
others believe Aristotle’s phrases to be examples) is illustrated by 
Lucian, [podadid 6 Acdvucos, § 5 oldpevor yap carupika Kai yedoia kai 
kouidy Kapka map’ hav akovoctOa Toaita memiorevKacty. 


2 Poetics, p. 38. 
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tragedy proper; he may well have been theorizing about this. 
Wilamowitz,! however, goes further than Bywater, and regards 
it as unjustifiable even to attempt to go behind Aristotle. 
Tragedy developed out of a dithyramb danced by satyrs: 
Aristotle says so, and that is enough. (This satyr-dithyramb, 
he thinks, was the creation of Arion, and was introduced into 
Athens under Peisistratus.) The pixpol p66or are supposed to 
be illustrated by the Supplices, Persae, and Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, and traces of the Aééus yeAofa are found in the last 
scene of the Supplices. (The last point it is quite impossible 
to concede; the scene cannot be called comic or ‘satyric’ in any 
sense ; and further, the Supplices and Prometheus at least are 
parts of trilogies, and their plots cannot be treated in isolation.) 

But in fact the difficulties in the way of the literal acceptance 
of Aristotle are serious. There is absolutely no support for 
it in any early evidence (the statements in regard to Arion 
which bear on this point are late and will be considered below) ; 
the character of the earliest extant remains of tragedy is 
against it; it involves the rejection of the statement that it 
was Pratinas who mp@ros éypawe catvpous, with the evidence 
confirmatory of it ; and, above all, it is extraordinarily difficult 
to suppose that the noble seriousness of tragedy can have 
grown so rapidly, or even at all, out of the ribald satyric 
drama ; nor is there any parallel to such a development. 

(2) It has been suggested that when Aristotle speaks of 
dithyramb, he does not refer to the cyclic dithyramb in the 
strict sense. 

(a) He may be using the word, it is said, in the sense in 
which it was loosely used later, covering any lyric poems 
dealing with trodéce:s ypwrkai,? and may have in mind the 
development of tragedy out of such performances as were 
current at Sicyon in the sixth century B.o. in honour of 
Adrastus and of Dionysus.® 

Now it is quite probable, as we shall see, that the lyric 
portions of tragedy were greatly influenced by Peloponnesian 

* Hinl. in die gr. Trag., pp. 49 ff. ; Newe Jahrb. xxix (1912), pp. 467 ff. 


> Pseudo-Plut. de Mus., ch. x. See above, p. 20, n. 1. 
* See below, pp. 185 ff. 
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choral lyric of a type which died out after the development of 
tragedy itself, and it is just possible that Aristotle may have 
thought of this as a kind of dithyramb; but it is not very 
likely. For it is improbable that the e/én of poetry were less 
distinct in Aristotle’s mind than they were in those of (e.g.) 
the Alexandrian scholars; dithyramb was still a living thing 
in his own day and long afterwards; and there is no ground 
for dating back to his time the inaccurate use of the word 
mentioned in the Pseudo-Plutarchean de Musica.1 The only 
account of the performances at Sicyon calls them rpayikol 
xopol, not dithyrambs. As regards Arion’s lyric compositions 
more will be said later. 

(b) Some scholars are inclined to attribute to him, and to 
regard as likely in itself, a belief in a primitive kind of 
dithyramb from which both tragedy and the dithyramb 
of Pindar and Simonides originated. To satisfy the text of 
Aristotle such a dithyramb must have been satyrie, or, at least, 
grotesque—which is discordant with the character both of 
tragedy and of the Pindaric dithyramb ; we have certainly no 
reason to think that Archilochus (whose works must have 
been known to Aristotle) and his companions masqueraded in 
satyr-dress; and as for the intrinsic probability of this theory, 
the facts that the cyclic dithyramb was, until a comparatively 
late period, an entirely undramatic song, delivered by per- 
formers who retained their own personality, and that the 
organization of the chorus was different from that of tragedy, 
make a common origin very unlikely.” 

In any case, therefore, it seems certain that by dithyramb 
Aristotle means the cyclic dithyramb. How it became possible 
for him to connect this with tragedy we shall see immediately. 


1 Wilamowitz, ap. Tycho von Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, Dramatische 
Technik von Sophocles, p. 314, affirms that dithyramb meant for Ar., as for 
the dithyrambic poets and the ‘ eidographoi’, simply choral poems with 
narrative contexts, and quotes Plato, Rep. iii. 394 c. But what Plato 
says is that narrative is specially found in dithyrambs, not that. any 
narrative lyric is a dithyramb. Dieterich (Arch. f. Rel. xi, p. 164) states 
dogmatically that in Aristotle’s time d:6ipayBos included all choral lyric. 
It certainly did not include the vdpuos (when this was choral) or the 
paean. » See above, p 48. 
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(3) We may suppose that Aristotle is theorizing. He found 
existing in his own day, side by side with tragedy, the satyric 
drama, in many ways like the tragic in form, but more 
primitive and uncivilized in tone; and also a dithyramb which 
by his own day had become semi-dramatic or mimetic, and 
included solos as well as choral song; and he must have heard 
of the primitive revel-song, the dithyramb of Archilochus, 
with its éé¢pyev. What could be more natural than to 
suppose that tragedy developed out of dithyramb by the trans- 
formation of an é€épyy or soloist into a full-fledged actor ? 
And since the more crude and primitive may naturally be 
supposed to precede the more artistic, satyric drama might be 
regarded as an early stage of tragedy which succeeded in 
surviving even after tragedy had developed. If so, the plots of 
early tragedy must have been short, like those of the satyric 
drama, and the language grotesque.’ In the same way he may 
have conjectured, from the existence of phallic elements in the 
Old Comedy, and the survival of phallic dances at processions 
in his own day, that comedy must have originated from 
primitive phallic performances. 

Now this is a perfectly possible interpretation of Aristotle, 
and it accounts for all that he says.2 But unhappily it robs 
his statements of all historical value. We shall see later that, 
even as regards Comedy, it is very doubtful whether he is 
strictly correct ; as regards Tragedy the difficulties of his view 
will shortly become plain. We have, in short, to admit with 
regret that it is impossible to accept his authority without 
question, and that he was probably using that liberty of 
theorizing which those modern scholars who ask us to accept 


' There can of course be no doubt that Aristotle did think that the 
language was originally grotesque. Sir William Ridgeway’s argument 
to the contrary (Origin of Gk. Drama, pp. 5 and 57), on the ground that 
Aristotle speaks of tragedy as the successor of epic, will not bear 
examination. It is quite plain from Aristotle’s language that it is in 
respect of its themes that he regards tragedy as the successor of epic; he 
says nothing, in the passage in question, about epic diction. (On the 
grotesqueness, see above, p. 117.) 

® This is also in substance the view of Nilsson, Newe Jahrb. xxvii, 
pp. 609 ff. 
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him as infallible have certainly not abandoned. ~ It follows 
that we are no longer obliged to derive tragedy from satyric 
drama, but can at least hold it to be probable that, twenty or 
thirty years after Thespis had won his notable victory with 
a tragedy at Athens, Pratinas brought into Athens a more 
primitive kind of play, with a satyr-chorus, from Phlius, and 
assimilated it to tragedy in certain respects; and that about 
the end of the sixth century the two kinds of performances 
were given their place, along with dithyramb, in a reorganized 
festival. 

§ 3. With regard to other points in Aristotle’s account, little 
need be said. The large use made of the trochaic tetrameter 
in early tragedy is illustrated by the Persae of Aeschylus, in 
which it is the principal metre of the dialogue, as distinct from 
the long set speeches. It is not clear at what point Aristotle 
thought the language of tragedy ceased to be grotesque. He 
cannot have thought of the language of Aeschylus as grotesque, 
nor, probably, of that of Phrynichus; and we do not know 
what he may have thought about Thespis. If, as is likely, he 
regarded the change of style as connected with the introduction 
of the iambic metre, he must have thought of these changes as 
taking place before the fifth century; for it seems impossible 
to accept the view put forward by Sir William Ridgeway ! 
that he must have been thinking of the first half of that 
century itself. Sir William Ridgeway’s statement that ‘the 
change from the short to the long plot was posterior to the 
first appearance of Aeschylus in 499 B.0.’ cannot be tested; for 
‘short’ and ‘long’ are relative terms, and we know nothing 
of the length of plots before Aeschylus. But he adds that the 
change of metre to iambic was also the work of Aeschylus, 
since ‘Phrynichus used the tetrameter almost solely’. There 
is no evidence of this except the plainly false statement in 
Suidas that Phrynichus invented the tetrameter; and in fact 
a number of iambic lines (and, as it happens, no tetrameters) 
are quoted from Phrynichus. 

Sir William Ridgeway appears, further, to connect the 
change in diction to which Aristotle refers with a supposed 
1 Dramas and Dramatic Dances, pp. 3-4. 
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substitution of non-satyric plays for satyric. ‘ Whatever was 
the modification referred to by Aristotle’s words respecting the 
satyric drama, this could not have taken place before the first 
half of the fifth century before Christ,) the very period 
when tragedy was shaking itself free from the satyric drama,” 
which was finally supplanted by the melodramas, such as the 
Alcestis, which in 438 B.o. took the place of a satyric drama 
in a tetralogy of Euripides. For as the Greek term tragoedia 
included both serious and “sportive tragedy” (the satyric 
drama), so long as the truly tragic trilogy was followed by 
a coarse satyric drama tragedy had not freed itself from 
“ludicrous diction” and attained to her full dignity. Aristotle, 
therefore, is not referring to the first beginnings of tragedy in 
the sixth century, but to the state in which Aeschylus found 
it and from which he lifted it.’ It would be hard to find a 
more confused and inaccurate series of observations than this, 
What ‘melodramas’ besides the Alcestis were substituted for 
satyric plays? Wilamowitz mentions the Inachus of Sophocles 
as a possible example; there is no evidence of others. Aristotle 
cannot be referring to this substitution, and in any case 
Aeschylus had nothing to do with any such change. Nor can 
we suppose that Aristotle regarded tragedy as not having 
‘attained her full dignity ’ until the satyric play was discarded ; 
such a supposition would rule out (e. g.) the Ovesteia. 

Again, did the term tragoedia include satyric drama? when 
is the latter ever called by the name? Sir William Ridgeway 
quotes a passage of Demetrius,’ but this certainly does not prove 
it. The passage runs: rpay@dla dé yxdpiras pev mapadapBaver 
€v Todos, 6 O€ yédws Ex Opds Tpaywdias. odde yap errevdnoer av 

' In Class. Quart. vi (1912), p. 244, Sir William Ridgeway argues that 
ove in 1449 a 20 must mean what it does in 1449 b 1, yopdv ckopodav 
dé mote 6 dpxov axer, viz. a date between 500 and 450 B.c. But éwé 
is a relative term: it must mean ‘late in the process of development’ in 
both cases; but the actual date may well have been (and doubtless was) 
different in the case of the two arts. 

* Sir William Ridgeway appears to think (Class. Quart., l.c.) that éx 
gatupikov petaBarew can be translated ‘to discard the satyric play’. This 
is surely impossible. 

3 Tlept €ppnvetas, § 169. 
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Tis Tpayodiay tmalfovcay, érel cdtupov ypdwe dvrl rpayodtas. 
This only says that if a man tried to write a ‘sportive’ tragedy, 
the result would be a satyrice play, not a tragedy; implying 
that a satyric play could not be called rpayedia ; and in any 
case Demetrius, whoever he was, is too late to be of any value as 
evidence that the name rpay@édfa could cover satyrie drama in 
the time either of Aeschylus or of Aristotle. The argument that 
because the changes mentioned in Aristotle’s sentence about 
the numbers of droxpiraé follow the chronological order, the 
next sentence must do the same, needs no refutation.) But 
fortunately we may agree with Sir William Ridgeway’s view 
that tragedy was not derived from satyric drama, without 
adopting his exegesis of Aristotle. 


Vv 


Arion. 


In the preceding section it has been argued that it is not 
possible to rely upon Aristotle’s account of the early develop- 
ment of tragedy, according to which it grew out of a dithyramb 
danced by satyrs. But that account is commonly supposed to 
be confirmed, first, by the tradition in regard to Arion, who is 
regarded as the creator of just that kind of satyric dithyramb 
which is required; secondly, by the name rpay@éia itself, which 
is supposed to indicate a song of goat-like satyrs; and thirdly, 
by some of the interpretations offered of the proverb, Ovdev 
mpos Tov Avéyucov. Accordingly it is necessary first to examine 
carefully the traditions with regard to Arion and that Pelo- 
ponnesian ‘tragedy’ which is supposed to bridge the gulf 
between Arion and Thespis or Phrynichus. 

It will be useful in the first place to collect the more im- 
portant passages which deal with Arion.’ 

HeRopoTus i, 23. érupdvveve dé 6 Ilepiavdpos Kopivéovu: 
7 OH €yovor KopivO.0r (sporoyéovor dé ogi A€écBior) ev TO 

1 Flickinger (Class. Phil. viii, p. 264) points out other defects in Sir 
William Ridgeway’s theory—particularly the inaccuracy of his chrono- 


logical procedure. 2 See also above, pp. 20-22. 
K 2 
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Bio OGpa péytorov mapacrivat, Aptova tov MnOvuvaiov emt 
Serdivos eeverxbévra emi Taivapor, ébvra KiOapwdov ray Tére 
édvrev ovdevos Sedrepor, kal SiOEpapBov mpOTov avOpdrev Tov 
jjpeis iSpev moinoavrd re Kal dvopdoavta Kai diddgavta ev 
Kopiv0. (The story of the circumstances of his voyage on 
the dolphin’s back follows.) 

Surpas. Aplov' MnOupvaios, Aupixés, Kuxdéas vlds, yéyove 
kara thy kn Odvpmidda’ tives 6 pabnriy Adkpavos iorépnoav 
abrov. eypawe b& dopata* mpooipia els ern B’. €yerat Kal 
TpaytKkov Tporov ebpeTis yevecOat, Kal MpaTos xopov aTHoat Kal 
SObpapBov doar kal dvoudoat 7d dddpevoy bd Toh Xopod, Kai 
Sarvpovs eloeveyKeiv Euperpa A€yovtas. pvdrdrre dé 76 ® kat 
€ml YEVLKNS. 

Procuus, Chrest, xii. edpeOjvat d€ tov SubdpauBov Ilivéapos 
év KopivOo déyer tov bt adpédpuevov rHs dns ApiotoTédAns 
Aplova déyet’ Os patos Tov KUKALOY Hyaye Xopov. 

(On the proposal to read ‘ApioroxAfs here, vid. supra p. 22.) 

Toannes Diaconus, Comm. in Hermogenem (Rabe, Rhein. 
Mus. |xiii (1908), p. 150). zis 8 trpaywdias mpdrov dpapa 
Apiov 6 MnOvpvaios cianyayev, doTep Sodrwv Ev Tals emvypago- 
pévats ’Edevyelas edidage. Apdkwv dé 6 Aap waknvos dpapa 
not mperov Adyvnor didaxOjvat moincavros O€omidos. 

The place of Arion in the history of the dithyramb has 
been discussed in the preceding chapter.'| Despite the story 
of the dolphin, and the probably fictitious name which is 
ascribed to his father, there is no sufficient reason for 
doubting the poet’s existence.? The really difficult problem 
raised by the notices is whether the words of Suidas, 
Aéyerai—dé€yovras, all refer to one type of performance, as is 


i pp.L2 tL: 

2 The name Kuxdevs seems to be invented with reference to the kixduos 
xopés. Suidas mentions similar fictitious parents of Phrynichus, who 
was certainly real. A brief statement of the case against the real 
existence of Arion will be found in Sinyth’s Greek Melic Poets, pp. 205 ff., 
and adequate references are there given. I do not pursue the subject 
here, because whether an individual named Arion existed or not, there 
is no ground for doubting that the developments of the poetic art 
ascribed to him took place in Corinth about the time mentioned. 
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generally assumed, or to three. The words which definitely 
refer to the dithyramb are plainly a paraphrase of Herodotus; 
the statements with regard to the rpayixkds rpd7os and the 
satyrs must come from some other source. If the whole 
sentence refers to one type of performance, these statements 
may be a badly expressed inference by Suidas (or the authority 
on whom he drew) from Aristotle’s Poetics, ch. iv:! tragedy, 
according to Aristotle, arose from the dithyramb and was 
satyric ; if, therefore, Arion invented the dithyramb, he must 
have invented tragedy and introduced satyrs. 

But it does not seem natural to interpret the three state- 
ments as referring to the same performance. The sentence 
quoted from Proclus shows that what was traditionally 
ascribed to Arion was the invention of the k«dvos yopés, which 
is nowhere associated with a satyr chorus in any record about 
it; and if the rpayrKds Tpdmos? and the employment of satyrs 
are one and the same thing, why are they separated by remarks 
about the dithyramb? Besides this, the words rpayikés tpdzros 
have a quite definite technical meaning in Greek writers about 
literature and music, viz. the tragic style or mode in music 
(e.g. Aristid. Quintil., p. 29 6 péy ody voptkds Tpdmos earl 
yntoelons, 6 0¢ uOupapPiKds peooeldys, 6 dé TpayiKds braroeLdns). 
There is no warrant for interpreting the words as referring to 
the supposed tragic dress, the goat- or satyr-costume. It 
seems much more likely that Suidas found traditions ascribing 
three different things to Arion. He invented the musical 
mode which was afterwards adopted by tragedy—possibly in 
connexion with some such kind of ‘ tragic choruses’ as we shall 
presently find at Sicyon ; he reduced the dithyramb to order, 
and made his dithyrambs poems with definite subjects and 
names; and he modified the satyr-dances, which he probably 
found already in existence, by making the satyrs speak verses.* 


1 This has also been suggested by Nilsson, Newe Jahrb. xxvii (1911), 
p. 610. 

® For reasons against taking rpayixés as ‘ goat-like’, i.e. satyric, as has 
sometimes been suggested, see below, p. 137. 

’ This interpretation of the passage was suggested by Reisch, Festschr. 
fiir Gomperz, p. 471, in 1902, and he has of course the first claim to be 
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(eioeveyxety is a word commonly used of ‘bringing on the 
scene’, ‘bringing before the public’, &., and should not be 
treated as if it meant ‘introduced into tragedy or dithyramb’.) 

The passage in the commentary of John the Deacon (a writer 
of unknown date) on Hermogenes’ ITepi peOddov deivdrnros to 
some small extent confirms the belief that some step towards 
tragedy (as distinct from dithyramb) was taken by Arion. 
He says that Solon had stated in his elegies that the first 
dpaua THs Tpay@dias was produced by Arion, though Dracon 
of Lampsacus! had said that the first tragic drama was 
produced at Athens by Thespis. The authority of John the 
Deacon of course carries no weight in itself; and he retails 
some of the foolish theories about the origin of comedy which 
are found in several other writers, as well as the tradition that 
comedy and tragedy arose out of a common ancestor called 
tpvy@dia.? But he shows a considerable acquaintance with 
classical poetry (some of it now lost), and there is no reason to 
doubt that he is quoting an actual poem of Solon, known to 
him (or to his source). 

The words rs rpayedias dpaua are of course his own, and 
the word rpaye@dia will not go into elegiacs. But rpay@doi 
and its parts will; or again, Flickinger * may possibly be right 
in his conjecture that the word which Solon used was dpapa— 
originally a non-Attic word, probably derived from Pelopon- 
nesian sources—and that the words ris tpay@dfas are an ex- 
planation by John or his source. But if John is right, we have 


considered the author of it; but I find that I proposed it myself in my 
lectures a year or two before that. 

* For Dracon of Lampsacus, who is unknown, Wilamowitz (Neue 
Jahrb. xxix, p. 470) would substitute the name of Charon of Lampsacus, 
one of the historians earlier than Herodotus. 

? See above, p. 105-107. 

* Greek Theater, p. 8; cf. also his paper in Classical Philology, viii, 
p. 266. I cannot, however, think that (as he suggests) Solon being 
incensed with Thespis was glad to ascribe the origination of tragedy 
(if this is what he means ‘by the place of honour’) to another. The 
idea of asking which of several claimants originated tragedy is surely 
post-Solonian. 

* Dr. Farnell is of course right in saying (Hermath. xvii. 20) that the 
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a tradition dating back almost, if not quite, to Arion’s own life- 
time, that he produced something which was sufficiently on 
the lines of the tragic choruses of later days to be called by the 
same name by later writers; and it may be that this use of 
the name dpéua, which is never applied to dithyramb, dates 
from Arion or from his time. At least we can infer that 
tradition knew of two experiments, an earlier by Arion at 
Corinth, a later by Thespis in Attica, both of which were 
regarded by different persons as steps, not, so far as we can 
judge, towards the cyclic dithyramb or the satyric drama, but 
towards tragedy. There is no reason to suppose that Arion’s 
work was dramatic in the sense that it included actors im- 
personating gods or heroes; it was probably purely lyric; 
the chorus may have impersonated some group of characters 
and been so far dramatic, but there is no proof that they 
did so. 


vi 


Sicyon and Hero-Drama. 


§ 1. If it isconceded that (as has been urged in the preceding 
sections) the odrupo: Eupetpa réyovTes are not to be regarded 
as the forerunners of tragic bmoxpira/, it will also be generally 
granted that any tpayedia composed by Arion is likely to 
have been purely lyric; and this is confirmed by the fact that 
Herodotus,! when he speaks of tpay:koi xopot performed at 
Sieyon, not very long after the time of Arion, gives no hint of 
their having been anything but yopo/: for it is surely natural 
to connect Arion’s rpayikds Tpdros and dpapa ths tpaywdias 
with these rpayixol xopot of a neighbouring town. But the 
passage of Herodotus has been the centre of so much contro- 
versy that it must be discussed at length. It occurs in a 
narrative about Cleisthenes, who was tyrant of Sicyon during 


question can only be solved by the recovery of Solon’s ipsissima verba. 
But his suggestion that John may be quoting something that Hermogenes 
said is disproved by reference to the passage of Hermogenes upon which 
he is commenting. 

aE VALO le 
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most of the first third of the sixth century. Being at war 
with Argos (which claimed supremacy over Sicyon), Cleisthenes 
resolved to expel the worship of the Argive hero Adrastus,’ 
who had a #péor in the market-place at Sicyon. As the oracle 
refused to sanction this, he contrived a device (as Herodotus 
quaintly says) to make Adrastus withdraw of his own accord. 
He sent to Thebes, and brought in thence the hero Melanippus, 
who had been in life Adrastus’ greatest enemy. ézre/re dé of 76 
Tépevos amédee, Ovoias Te Kai dpras Adphotov amedbpevos 
édwxe TO Medavinro. of d& Sixvdvio edbecay peyadwort 
Kkdpra tiuav tov “Adpnorov ... Td te dy GdXa Of Zikvedviot 
éerinwv tov "Adpnatov kat 6) mpos Ta ma0ea a’tod Tpaytkoicr 
Xopoiar éyépaipoy, Tov pev Aldvvocov ov TipavTes, Tov dE 
Aédpnatov. Krewrbévns S& xopods pév 76 Atovicw drédoke, 
Thy O& dAnv Ovainv Medavinre? 

We shall probably be right in thinking that in introducing 
the worship of Dionysus into popular festivals, Cleisthenes 
was pursuing a policy like that of Peisistratus,’ who after- 
wards did this in Athens, and of Periander, who had doubtless 
encouraged Arion at Corinth: and if it is true that Arion 
introduced ‘tragic’ choruses in Corinth, it is probable, as has 
already been suggested, that those of Sicyon would be more or 
less similar. 

But there is no agreement among scholars as to the meaning 


1 It is unnecessary to discuss the suggestion of Hisler (Orphisch- 
Dionys. Myst.-Gedanken, p. 248) that “Adpnorés means ‘ripe’ (cf. adpéa, 
adpés, &c.), and that as Sicvoy = garden of gourds or melons, the 
lamentations for Adrastus were for the death of the ripe gourd or 
melon. (Formerly Sicyon had been called Myxoyyn, and Adrastus must 
have been the ripe poppy.) LHisler thinks that Cleisthenes’ innovation 
was connected with a transition from market-gardening to vine-growing. 
I am not convinced by the etymology or the inferences. 

2 Cf. Themistius, Or. 27, p. 406 kai tpay@dias eiperai pév Stxvdyor, 
teNectoupyort O€ ’Arrikol mrounrai. We do not know whether Themistius had 
any other authority besides that of Herodotus. 

* The theory of W. Schmid (Zur Gesch. des gr. Dithyrambos, 1900) that 
Cleisthenes was trying to reconcile the aristocratic families (who wor- 
shipped their heroic ancestors by means of rpay:col yopoi at their tombs) 
with the people, whom he supposes to have been worshippers of Dionysus 
in the country districts, appears to rest on no evidence. 
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of tpayrkoto. here. Those who think that «Arion instituted 
a dithyramb danced by satyrs in goat-dress—the rpayikés 
Tpomos, according to this interpretation—and that tragedy is 
the performance of the ‘ goat-men’ or satyrs, take rpaykoicr 
here also to mean ‘ satyric’, ‘in goat-dress’. Now not only is 
it almost inconceivable that these tragic choruses, having 
reference to the sufferings of the hero, should have been 
performed by ithyphallic demons with the limbs of goats, but 
it seems also very improbable that Herodotus, the friend of 
Sophocles, living in the great period of Greek tragedy, should 
have used the word in any sense but ‘ tragic’, or should have 
meant by tpayrkotor xopotor anything but ‘choruses like those 
of tragedy’; he is not likely to have reverted to the etymo- 
logical sense ‘ goat-like’ or ‘relating to the goat’. Tpayixés 
means ‘tragic’ in Aristophanes, e.g. in the Peace, 136-7: 
ovKodv éxphy oe IInydoov ¢(eb~ar mrepor, 
bras épaivov Tols Oeots TpaytKérepos, 

and in fr. 149 (from the Gerytades), where Meletus is described 
as an ambassador a@md ra@v Tpayikav yopoyv. (The use is 
parallel to that of xwpixéds, which almost invariably means 
‘connected with comedy ’, not ‘connected with the kopos’.) In 
fact it is not until very late that we find the word used with 
reference to the goat; e.g. Plutarch, Pyrrhus, ch. xi éyvéa0n 
dt TO Te do Oiarpérovtt Kal Tols TpaylKols Kepaow: Lucian, 
Arexrpudy, § 10 6 yobv méyav paéra Tpayikos jy els brepBodrijy 
koupiov (not an absolutely certain instance): Longus, Soph. 
iv. 17 cal dua brexpivero thy Tpaytkiy dvowdiav puodrrec bai. 
(In Plato’s Cratylus, 408 ce, where Plato is speaking of Pan, the 
use of the word is a deliberate pun: ovdxoby 7d pév dAnbes adrod 
Neiov Kal Oeiov Kal dvw olkody év Tois Deois* 7d dé Yeidos KdTw 
év Tois moAAOls TéY avOpdrrev Kal Tpaxd Kal Tpaytkbv’ EvradOa 
yap wretoTor of p000l Te Kal Ta Wetdn earl, rept TOY TpayLKOY 
Biov.) 

There is, indeed, no ground for supposing that these choruses 
were called rpay:xoé early in the sixth century at Sicyon itself, 
or that Herodotus knew this to be the case.!| What Herodotus’ 


1 Plickinger (Class. Phil. viii, p. 274; Gk. Theater, p. 15) suggests that 
the name originated at Sicyon, when the newly introduced worship of 
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expression probably means is that he found evidence of 
choruses at Sicyon, relating to the sufferings of Adrastus, 150 
years or so before his own time, and observing that they were 
more or less like the choral odes of tragedy in his own day, 
naturally called them rpay:xol yopof. Unfortunately Hero- 
dotus tells us nothing of the subject of these choruses after 
their transference to Dionysus; but they quite probably 
continued to be otdéy mpos tov Arévucor." 

Kpigenes of Sicyon, who is mentioned in one or two very 
late notices? as the first tragic poet (Thespis being only the 
sixteenth) may have been a composer of such tragic choruses 
under the régime of Cleisthenes. The evidence, for what it is 
worth, suggests that the festival for which he composed was a 
festival of Dionysus, but that he treated non-Dionysiac subjects. 
I can see no sufficient evidence for the suggestion advanced by 
Professor Flickinger*® that the people of Sicyon, when the 
worship of Dionysus was introduced, expected a satyr-chorus 
(such as Arion had instituted at Corinth) as an essential part 
of that worship, and that it was because Epigenes gave them 
a human chorus that they exclaimed “ ovdév wrpés tov Atovucov”, 
though it does seem to be true that there is no reason for 
thinking that the choruses at Sicyon were satyric. The truth 
is that (as we shall see later) nothing worth calling evidence 
can be extracted from the various explanations offered of this 
proverb. 

§ 2. The words of Herodotus afford, at first sight, a strong 
argument in favour of the theory of Sir William Ridgeway * 
that tragedy originated in performances at the tombs of 
deceased heroes, and was afterwards transferred to Dionysus ; 
for here we have a definite transference of rpay:xol xopot from 
a hero to Dionysus. But we have no other; and it is going 
far beyond the evidence to infer from this that the villages of 


Dionysus brought the goat-prize with it. This is ingenious, but we 
know nothing of such a prize at Sicyon. 

1 See below, pp. 167-8. 

* Suidas, 8. v. Oeomis (see above, p. 100), and 8. v. Ovdev mpos Tov Avovucor 
(see below, p. 168). 

° Class. Phil. viii, p. 274. * Orig. of Gk. Dr., pp. 26, &c. 
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Attica had each its own local hero, and that: upon these local 
festivals the worship of Dionysus was superimposed, and 
absorbed their tragic performances. Moreover, the transfer- 
ence at Sicyon was the arbitrary act of a tyrant, done with a 
special political motive, not a natural religious development, 
such as the supposed gradual absorption of hero-cults by 
Dionysiac would imply ; and to infer from this single arbitrary 
act at Sicyon that such an absorption took place generally in 
Greece, or took place in Attica, would be most hazardous.! It 
is not to the point to prove, as Sir William Ridgeway does at 
some length, that there were solemn lamentations, as well as 
various kinds of contests, &e., at hero-tombs all over Greece, 
and that the dead were carefully propitiated ; or even to prove 
(and this can very rarely be done, if at all) that there were 
dramatic or mimetic performances at the tombs. We require 
some proof that the Dionysiac festivals at Athens (and else- 
where) got their dramatic performances from this source, and 
the proof offered is not sufficient. 

There is, in fact, no evidence that at Sicyon itself there was 
any dramatic representation of the sufferings of Adrastus. 
Tpayikoi xopot doubtless involved appropriate gestures—the 
raising of the hands in lamentation, perhaps; almost all Greek 
dancing and music did so; but nothing dramatic, no imper- 
sonation or representation of the hero’s story, is involved in 
this. Nor, as faras our information goes, were the other ritual 
Opqvor which are recorded dramatic, such as the laments for 
Achilles in Elis,? at Croton* and at Rhoeteum,* for Medea’s 


1 Some scholars, and esp. Robert (Oedipus, pp. 141-2), think that 
the transference may have been made easier by the fact (as they regard 
it) that Adrastus was a personage of much the same character as 
Dionysus—a suffering and dying god. This is hardly proved, and the 
fact that (according to Paus. 11. xxiii, §1) the sanctuaries of Adrastus 
and Dionysus were adjacent to one another at Argos cannot really be 
held to confirm the idea; the juxtaposition need have had no such 
reason. Sir William Ridgeway’s idea (Dramas, &c., p. 6) that Dionysus 
was himself regarded as a hero has already been referred to (above, 
pp. 13-14). See also below, pp. 182 ff. 

2 Paus. IV. xxiii, § 3. 8 Lycoph. Alex. 859. 

* Philostr. Her. 20, 22. 
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children at Corinth, for Leucothea at Thebes,” and for Hippo- 
lytus at Troezen.? Such laments Herodotus would probably 
have called ‘tragic’ in view of their tone and their resem- 
blance to the tragic choruses of the Attic drama; but evidence 
that they involved dramatic elements is entirely wanting.* 

Sir William Ridgeway’s argument for a belief in mimetic 
performances at the tombs of heroes partly rests on a record 
in Pausanias.® A certain Leimon, so the story went, had been 
killed by Artemis in punishment for the murder of Skephros, 
and at the tomb the priestess of Artemis pursued some one, as 
Artemis had pursued Leimon (&re avr% tov Aeipava 7)"Aprepts). 
But there is no suggestion in the Greek of Pausanias that the 
priestess impersonated Artemis, or that there was any drama 
at all. The ritual pursuit and bloodshed (real or feigned) is a 
common form of agrarian magic, and it is ‘putting the cart 
before the horse’ to treat it as the acting of a story. The 
ritual was doubtless there long before the story, and the latter 
is simply (like countless other stories) an aetiological myth,® 
invented to account for the ritual. Further, such pursuits are 
not peculiar to hero-worship, and traces of them are found in 
the worship of Dionysus himself ;7 nor is it without significance 
that the festival at Tegea at which the pursuit of Leimon took 
place was not really a hero-festival, but a feast of Apollo 
Agyieus. 

It should be added that when Sir William Ridgeway 
goes on to assert that at Sicyon the @vyzé\n of Dionysus 
superseded the tomb of Adrastus, he is (to use the happy 
expression of Dr. Farnell) * ‘soaring on the wings of fancy 


1 ib. 20-1; Paus. 11. ili, § 7; Schol. Eur. Med. 278, 1359, &c. 

* Plut. Apophth. Lac., p. 228 e. 8 Kur. Hipp. 1435-7. 

* Some of these paragraphs (and others in this volume) are quoted 
with little alteration from my review of Sir William Ridgeway’s book in 
Class. Rev. xxvi (1912), pp. 52 ff. Some of the same points will be found 
in Nilsson’s paper in Newe Jahrb. xxvii (1911), and in Dr. Farnell’s review 
in Hermathena, xvii. With the latter I am almost wholly in agreement. 

® Paus. viii. liii, §§ 2 ff. 

° Farnell, l.c., p. 8, takes the same view and gives other instances ; ef. 
also Nilsson, l.c., p. 614, and Gr. Feste, pp. 166 ff. 

7 See Farnell, Cults, v, p. 231, note b. 8 Hermath., |. c., p. 8. 
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into the region of the unrecorded’, In fact, Herodotus tells 
us that though the rpayixol xopof were transferred! to 
Dionysus, Cleisthenes gave rijy @\Anv Ouoiny Medavirre, 
and if there was a @uuéd7 there at all, presumably Melanippus 
got it. 

Sir Wilham Ridgeway does indeed? adduce one strange 
argument to show that in Athens itself there was a transference 
of choruses to Dionysus. lt is not easy to follow, but it seems 
to be this: The Anthesteria was a festival of the dead, at 
which cyclic choruses were performed; and lest it should be 
supposed that these cyclic choruses were in honour of Dionysus, 
we are to remember that ‘on the first day of the City Dionysia 
cyclic choruses danced round the altar of the Twelve Gods in 
the Agora, which plainly shows that such cyclic dances were 
by no means confined to Dionysus’, but were pre-Dionysiac, 
and were transferred from the dead to Dionysus. But (1) it 
is not certain that the Anthesteria was originally and primarily 
a festival of the dead. Sir William Ridgeway says that Miss 
Harrison has proved it; but there is much to be said for 
Dr. Farnell’s view,? according to which the festival was 
primarily Dionysiac, and the addition to it of chthonic ritual 
is otherwise explained. In any case the undoubted presence 
of Dionysiac elements in the festival makes it possible that 
the supposed choruses belonged to these. (2) It is very 
doubtful indeed if there were cyclic choruses at the Anthesteria. 
The suggestion that there were such choruses was originally 
made by M. Schmidt,* but rested upon arguments so weak 
that their author only put them forward in the most tentative 
manner; and they are really not worth repeating. (8) As the 
‘cyclic choruses’ on the first day of the City Dionysia, to 
which Sir William Ridgeway refers, were part of a Dionysiac 
festival, we can hardly say that they were non-Dionysiac, 
wherever they were held. But in fact there is no evidence 
that these xopof, which were an incident in the great pro- 


1 T agree with Ridgeway (Origin of Gk. Dr., p. 28) that dméSoxe cannot 
here mean ‘restored’, as if they had belonged to Dionysus there before. 

2 Origin of Gk. Dr., p. 50. 3 Cults, v, pp. 214 ff. 

4 Diatribe in Dithyrambum, pp. 202 ff. 
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cession which escorted the statue of Dionysus from Athens to 
Eleutherae, were ‘cyclic’ choruses at all. Xenophon,’ the only 
authority, does not suggest it: kal év rots Atovuciors € of 
Xopol mpocemyapifovrar dddos TE Oeois Kai Tols dddeKa 
xopevovres. In any case the twelve gods were not deceased 
heroes. 


VII 


Peloponnesian and Dorian Tragedy. 


The problems in regard to the existence of some kind of 
primitive ‘tragedy’ in the Peloponnese cannot be separated 
from those raised by the claim of the Dorians (as recorded by 
Aristotle) to have originated tragedy ; and it may be that the 
discussion will throw some light on the question how it was 
that tragedy in the hands of Phrynichus and Aeschylus, despite 
the simplicity or even the crudity of the dialogue, was so fine 
a lyrical composition. 

$1. It will be well to set aside at once the theory of 
Welcker? and Boeckh® that there once existed an extensive 
non-Athenian lyrical tragedy, of which Pindar and Simonides 
were distinguished representatives, as well as the the philoso- 
phers Xenophanes and Empedocles. The arguments used to 
prove this were plainly unsound, and were disproved for the 
most part by G. Hermann.* Apart from some misinterpreted 
inscriptions, the case rested almost entirely on Suidas’ notice 
of Pindar, ascribing tpayixd dpépuara to him, and on the scholia 
to Aristophanes’ Wasps, 144,° in regard to Simonides. The 
former is quite unreliable; its arithmetic will not come right 
when the Isthmian and Nemean Odes (which the notice over- 
looks) are taken into account; it is not improbably a conflation 
from two or more sources, and the tpayika dpduara mentioned 

1 Hipp. iii. 3. 

* Kleine Schriften, 1. 175-9, 245-7; and his edition of the trilogy, 
App., p. 245. 

° Staatsh. Athen.’ ii, pp. 361 ff.; C. I. G.i, p. 766, ii, p. 509 ; ef. Lobeck, 


Aglaoph., pp. 974 ff. * Opuscula, vil, pp. 211 ff. 
> Repeated by (or from) Suidas, s.v. Suuevidns. 
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among Pindar’s works may perhaps (as Hermann suggested) be 
the dithyrambs, though Spaua is never used of dithyramb in 
classical Greek ; or, as is more likely still, the words may be 
a late interpolation, like others in the same notice The uses 
of the word rtpayixés in Byzantine writers are hopelessly 
loose.” Thus in the scholia on Aristophanes’ Plutus, 290, 
Philoxenus is called tpayixés. (duacdper Sé Pirskevov Tov 
Tpaytkov’ os elonveyKe KiOapifovra tov IIodtdnpov: and 
Pir6€evoy tov StdvpapBorody 7} rpay@edodiddoxaroy dracvper' 
ds Eyparpe Tov Epwra Tod Kixdwros tov él Tadareia.) There 
is a Similar incorrectness in Jerome,® ‘Xenophanes physicus, 
scriptor tragoediarum’, and Syncellus,t Poxvaidns Kal Hevo- 
pavns tpayedorotos éyvwpi¢ero. The ascription of tpaywdia 
to Simonides by the scholiast may be literally true; he may 
have tried his hand at tragedy as at many other things, though 
such authority is not good enough to prove it. The tragedies 
ascribed to Empedocles were doubtless those of the philoso- 
pher’s nephew, and may quite well have been tragedies in the 
ordinary classical sense, though we know nothing of his. work 
except from Suidas.? 

So the case in regard to lyric tragedy comes back to the 
Tpaylkos Tpomos or Opdya this Tpaywdias of Arion, and the 
Tpay.kot xopot of Sicyon, together with the claim of the 
Dorians and whatever evidence can be held to support it. 

§ 2. The claim of the Dorians is recorded by Aristotle in 
the following words ;°® 616 kai avtimo.obvTat THS TE Tpayodias 
Kal TAS Kwpwdias of Awpieis (THs pev Kapwdias of Meyapeis... 


1 Hiller (Hermes, xxi, pp. 357 ff.) gives strong reasons for this view, 
and against the attempt to refer Suidas’ list of Pindar’s works to good 
Alexandrian authority. He points out that in Demosth. de F. L., § 237 
dpapa tpayixdy means ‘tragedy’, and that it is very unlikely that an 
Alexandrian scholar would have used the words in a different sense from 
that current in the fourth century. For later usage, cf. Aelian, Var. H. 
xili. 18 Acdvucos d€ 6 Tis Sixedias tépavvos tpay@diay pev nomd¢ero kai 
emnvet Kat ovv kal Opapara eLerovnce Tpaytkd. 

2 See Immisch, Rhein. Mus. xliv, pp. 553 ff. 

5 On Olymp. 1xi. 4 p. 288. 

5 gs. v. ’Epmedoxdjs. For doubts about these tragedies see Diog. Laert. 
vill. 58. S Poet. iii, 1448 a 29 ff. 
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kal Ths tpayodias évioe Tov év Iledomovvjow) movovpevor Ta 
dvépara onpeiov' avtol pev yap Kdpas Tas teptotkidas Kadeiv 
paciy, AOdnvatous de Sipous... Kal TO moteiv adrot pev dpav, 
Adnvaior Ot mpadrreiy mpooayopevery. 

Aristotle does not say what Dorian writers made the 
claim—he may have found it recorded, as Wilamowitz suggests, 
in the Chronica of his senior contemporary Dieuchidas of 
Megara—and he expresses neither agreement nor disagreement 
with it. Some of the arguments quoted are plainly bad; 
but the claim may carry some weight if any part of the state- 
ment made in support of it is true, and if there is confirmatory 
evidence. 

The late Mr. Herbert Richards?! has collected and discussed 
the uses of dpaéua and dpay. The conclusions to which the 
evidence given in his article points are: 

(1) that dpéy is not originally an Attic word, though it is 
used freely in Attic poetry and in those prose writers who 
admit poetical words and phrases, especially Antiphon, Thucy- 
dides, and Plato.? It is also used rarely by Demosthenes—of 
that later; but not at all by most of the Attic orators. It is 
also (almost certainly) not an Ionic word, and the statement 
that it is Doric may well be true, though it is not actually 
proved, 

(2) that dpa& is primarily in Attic a word with a religious 
colour, and is used especially of serious and solemn religious 
performances. It is very doubtful whether dpéua is ever 
used of comedy in classical Attic,’—or indeed at all until quite 


} Class. Rev. xiv (1900), pp. 388 ff. 

® Plato uses Sicilian words, and may have been more influenced by 
Sicilian Doric than we usually recognize. In Rep. v, p.451 ¢ pera rd avOpeiov 
Spapa ravreh@s Suaepavbey ro yuvarketoy av mepaivery, where Richards thinks 
the reference is to tragedy, Plato is surely alluding to the pipor avdp<ior 
and yuvaixetor of his favourite author Sophron, and the application of 
the word dpaua may have seemed natural because these were Dorian 
compositions. 

* When Kcphantides speaks (in a fragment) of a Spaya, it is dpaya 
Meyapixov, i.e. of a Dorian type, even though it is comedy of which he 
is thinking (comp. Xen. Hell. 1. i, § 23—the Doric message, dropiopes ri 
xp7 Spav). 
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late; it is regularly applied to tragedy and_satyric drama, 
both of which were less secular than comedy; and the 
mysteries were r& Spomeva ’EXevoivi.t Most of the uses of 
dpav in good Attic prose (apart from writers known to have 
been addicted to poetical expressions) can be explained by the 
religious sense: it is applied (e. g.) to ritual and to murder by 
Demosthenes (or a pseudo-Demosthenes) in several places. 
(To commit murder and to perform a religious service were 
alike perilous operations, to Greek religious ideas, and partly 
for the same reasons.) The ‘ Letter of Philip’? uses the word 
of an impious act. 

It is then at least possible that dpaéua was originally a Doric 
word, and so far there is no reason to deny the Dorian claim. 

§3. The claim may also be said to be supported by the 
tradition respecting Arion, who was indeed a Lesbian of 
Methymna (a town mainly, but not exclusively, of Aeolian 
population), but whose choruses must have been those of 
Dorian Corinth. We do not in fact know anything of Lesbian 
dithyrambic poetry at this date, nor have we any reason even 
for saying that Arion’s work consisted in the introduction of 
Lesbian music into Corinth. When, therefore, Sir William 
Ridgeway says* that a supporter of the Dorian claim ‘ might 
just aswell argue that because Handel composed the Messiah and 
many other great works in England, the English race are to be 
credited with the creation of the Handelian music’, he is sug- 
gesting a false parallel. Arion probably was, Handel was not, 
working upon pre-existing local performances. 

The claim is also supported by the record of rpayikol xopot 


1 Paus, VIII. xv, § 1. At the same time Spaya does not, like dpapeva, 
imply anything mystic. (The expression ra dpapeva is evidently a reve- 
rent or reticent name fora mystic rite ; cf. Plut. De Is. et Osir., pp. 352 ¢, 
378 a,b; Paus. 11. xxxvii, §§ 5,6; 111. xxiii, § 2, &c.) Pausanias regu- 
larly uses dpay of religious rites, but not dpaya. Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 
12 speaks of Demeter and Kore having become dpapa pvorixdy, but this 
is very late, and the addition of pucrixdy shows that dpapya alone did not 
carry this connotation. 

2 in Neaer., § 7; in Aristocr., § 40; in Theocrin., § 28. 

8 §4. Mr. Richards is not responsible for all these instances. 

4 Class. Rev. xxvi (1912), p. 135. 
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at, Sicyon in Herodotus. For even if the cult of Dionysus 
was only introduced by Cleisthenes, the tpay:xol xopol were 
already there, and were celebrated in commemoration of the 
Dorian hero Adrastus, whom Cleisthenes drove out in order 
to rid the town of Argive influence. 

§ 4, It is usual to adduce the dialectical peculiarities of the 
choruses of Attic tragedy as evidence for the Dorian claim, 
and the argument is not without weight; but the matter is 
not so simple as it is usually thought to be. 

We may indeed reject at once Sir William Ridgeway’s con- 
tention that ‘it is difficult to believe that the Athenians 
would have borrowed the diction of their sacred songs from 
the hated Dorians, whom they would not permit to enter 
their sanctuaries’. The evidence! given for the statement 
contained in the last clause only records the refusal of the 
priestess of Athena to allow Cleomenes to enter the adyton of 
Athena on the Acropolis, because Dorians were not allowed to 
enter that temple (ov yap Oepiroy Awpredor mapiévar evOatra). 
This phrase, which applies to one temple only, is obviously un- 
equal to the weight of so sweeping a generalization. (Why 
Sir William Ridgeway, in reply,? should remind us ‘that 
though the Carians admitted their kindred Lydians and 
Mysians into the temple of Zeus at Mylasa, they kept out all 
others, even though they spoke Carian’ does not appear; at 
any rate it has nothing to do with Athens and the Dorians.) 
But the problem in regard to the language itself is not alto- 
gether easy. It is usual to lay stress upon the use in 
tragedy—mainly in the lyric portions, but also to some extent 
in the dialogue—of forms containing @ where Attic used 7. 
But this use of @ was common to all dialects except Attic and 
Ionic, and therefore was naturally part of the lyric xow7 
which seems to have grown up in the sixth century; and 
though it is impossible to accept the suggestion of B. Kock 
and (on different grounds) of Sir William Ridgeway ? that 

1 Herod. v. 72. ? Class. Rev. xxvi (1912), p. 185. 

* See esp. The Early Age of Greece, i, pp. 670-1. It is difficult to 


understand what he means by ‘the absurd doctrine that the Athenians 
would have composed their ancient songs, which probably dated from 
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these forms are old Attic, they cannot be assumed to be Doric 
without argument. 

Tt does, however, seem reasonable to suppose that if a num- 
ber of distinctively Doric words and forms are found in Attic 
tragedy, then the forms containing @ for 7 are also probably 
attributable as a whole to the influence of Dorie poems and 
speech upon the writers. The main substance of their langu- 
age is Attic, with an infusion of Epic and Ionic forms, and of 
other dialectical forms used in lyric poetry—an infusion to be 
accounted for as an instance of that persistence of literary 
conventions in Greece which all scholars recognize: but there is 
a considerable number of words and forms which are distinctly 
Doric, some of them used in the lyric portions, some in the 
iambic, some in both. (‘The use of them in the iambic portions 
is best explained as a natural infiltration or infection from the 
lyrics; it cannot always be accounted for by metrical conve- 
nience ; but poets who were writing lyric as part of the same 
work would naturally, even in iambics, find themselves using 
some of those elements of a heightened style which were 
regular in lyric.) ! Among these Doric words are yapépos, dapés, 
a period anterior to the Dorian conquest, in a Dorian dialect’. It is 
not a question here of the composition of ancient songs, but of that 
of dithyrambs and ‘tragic choruses’ taken over (doubtless with their 
conventional dialect), not earlier than the sixth century, from non-Attic 
sources. We know nothing of dithyrambs anterior to the Dorian 
conquest, or in primitive Attica. The real difficulties, however, in the 
way of this theory are (1) that the peculiarities of the language of 
tragedy generally are certainly not old Attic, and this is clearly shown by 
Smyth, Thumb, &c., in answer to Rutherford (New Phrynichus, pp. 1-52) 
and others (e. g. Barlen, De vocis a pron. in tragicorum Graecorum 
versibus trimetris usu, Bonn, 1872), who had put forward the old Attic 
theory ; and it is pro tanto unlikely that this one peculiarity should be : 
(2) that this a is not found in any Attic known to us, and it is very 
improbable that it should have been preserved from pre-historic times 
for the use of tragedy without a written or literary tradition to preserve 
it. But we have no record of any ancient Attic literature, and it can 
be confidently asserted that there was none. Nor is there any evidence 
of the existence of such traditional religious poems as (Sir William 
Ridgeway imagines) may have preserved this one feature. 

1 This is an easier hypothesis than that of Hoffmann, Rhein. Mus. 
lxix, pp. 244 ff., that there must have been Doric as well as Ionic iambic 
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vdios, \oxayos, kuvayds, rodayés, TLudopos, cuYdopos, UAKLOTOS, 
nératat, dradds.: If these and other words and forms (e.g. 
ogerepiedpevor in Aisch. Suppl. 38) are Dorie, the common 
use of a for 7 may be traceable to the same source. The use 
of such forms in the lyrics of Tragedy is by no means con- 
sistent; they were doubtless employed when the poet felt 
the need of some greater distinction from ordinary speech ; 
but this is natural enough. Accordingly it seems to be, at 
least, reasonably probable that some of the features of the 
language of Attic tragedy are explicable by Dorian influence ;? 
and, on the whole, when we put the various indications 
together—dp&ua, Arion, Sicyon, language—the Dorian claim to 
have in some sense originated tragedy becomes an extremely 
likely hypothesis. 

It is, moreover, a hypothesis which will explain the early 
excellence of the lyric portions of tragedy. We nowhere find 
a hint that Thespis was a lyric poet of any merit; but, if the 
hypothesis is true, it was in the compositions of Peloponnesian 
lyric poets—Arion, Lasos, and perhaps poets of Sicyon, now 
forgotten—that the early Attic tragedians, and above all 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus, found models of choral lyric poetry, 
with the music appropriate to serious themes, and were thus 
enabled themselves to produce work of an even higher degree 
of perfection. It is sometimes conjectured also that the tragic 
choruses of the Peloponnese may have impersonated groups of 
legendary characters, instead of remaining (like the per- 
formers of dithyramb) simply bodies of worshippers; but on 
this point there is no evidence.® 
poetry in the sixth century, or earlier, to account for the Doric forms in 
the dialogue of Attic tragedy. 

? See also J. D. Rogers, Amer. J. Phil. xxv (1904), pp. 285-305. 

* On the whole question see Thumb, Handb. der gr. Dialekte, pp. 159-60, 
369 ff. ; Smyth, Ionic Dialect, pp. 74 ff.; Meillet, Apercu d’une histoire de 
la langue grecque (ed. ii), ch. viii. Some useful material is collected by 
W. Aly, De Aeschyli verborum copia (Berlin, 1904). See also Addenda, 
p. 417 below. 

% See above, pp. 135, 139. 
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The origin and meaning of the words rpay@do/ and rpay@dla 
is, like the questions already discussed, the subject of a long- 
standing controversy. Tpay@édo/ (the singular is found very 
rarely, and only comparatively late) is presumably the earlier 
word of the two, tpaydéa being derived from it; and it is 
clear that tpay@do/ was used primarily of a chorus, not of 
actors or poets. But eleven different explanations of the 
words are summarized by Professor Flickinger in his valuable 
paper on the subject,? and yet others have been suggested. 
Those which try to get away from the belief that rpdyos 
means ‘goat’ may safely be disregarded,’ and practically only 
three views need be seriously considered : 

(1) that rpaydo/ mean a chorus of goat-like satyrs; 

(2) that it means a chorus, not representing satyrs, but clad 
in goatskins as an ancient dress retained for religious or 
antiquarian reasons ; 

(3) that it means a chorus dancing either for the goat as 
a prize or around the goat as a sacrifice. 

These must be separately discussed. 

$1. The first explanation is bound up with the belief that 
tragedy was historically an offshoot of satyric drama, made 
more dignified by the abandonment of the satyr-costume and 
language ; and that the satyrs were in the form of creatures half 
man and half goat. 

Now as it is Attic tragedy and satyr-play with which we 
are concerned, it is important to notice that the satyrs of the 
Athenian stage were not goat-like until a comparatively late 
period, and that early Attic art knows nothing of such goat- 
like demons. Both in the theatre and in art we find, instead, 
creatures that were half man, half horse. The evidence in 

1 The facts are given by H. Richards, Aristophanes and others, pp. 334 ff. ; 
ef. also Reisch, Festschr. fiir Gomperz, p. 466. 

2 Class. Phil. viii, pp. 269 ff. 

8 There is also no need to refer again to the theory of Hisler, briefly 
discussed on pp. 103-4. 
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regard to this rather complex matter has been discussed many 
times in recent years; it has been stated with great complete- 
ness by Kithnert,) and the more important points have been 
discussed by Reisch,? Frickenhaus,® A. B. Cook * and others; 
reference to the earlier discussions by Furtwangler, Loeschke, 
Wernicke, A. K6érte, and others is also indispensable. The 
view taken below is in the main in agreement with that of 
Reisch, though it was reached independently and in certain 
points diverges from his opinion; but it will be convenient to 
take point by point, and to state the evidence briefly. 

There can be no question that popular imagination through- 
out the Greek world was familiar with creatures combining 
a generally human form with the ears and tail, and often the 
hoofs or entire legs, of the horse. They are usually ithyphallic 
when they appear in early art, and there is no doubt that the 
name under which they passed generally was 2Anvod (or Yei- 
Anvo/).2 ‘This name is found inscribed against the representa- 
tions of them on a number of very early vases, which are con- 
veniently enumerated by Dr. Cook.® It is tolerably clear that, 
as at first conceived of, they were not associated especially with 
Dionysus, but were (like the kindred Centaurs) creatures of the 
wild mountain forests, the male counterparts, and at the same 
time the lovers, of the nymphs,—vegetation-demons, but not in 
special relation to the vine or to any other plant above the rest. 

These creatures cannot be regarded as peculiar to any one 
region of the Greek world. Certain facts point to their being 
less familiar among early Dorian peoples than elsewhere. 
‘Silenus’ is very rarely a proper name in Dorian countries, as 
it is in others, and as ‘Satyrus’ is in Athens, and the figure of 
the semi-equine demon seems to be wanting, or almost want- 
ing, in the remains of early Dorian art; but there can be no 
doubt as to the association of legends of Silenus with Malea in 
Laconia,’ and the name occurs as a personal name at Akragas 


' Art. Satyros in Roscher’s Lexicon. ? Festsch. fiir Gomperz (1902). 


3 Jahrb. Arch. Inst. xxxii. 4 Zeus, 1, pp. 695 ff. 
° The orthography depends upon the view taken of the derivation ; 
see below, p. 152. 81 ¢., pp..696-%. 


* Pollux iv. 104 (speaking of Aakovxa dpynuata dua Madéas), BAnvoi 
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in the fifth century at least, and is found in Athens itself! in 
the Dorian form ‘ Silanus’, showing perhaps that the bearer of 
it was of Dorian descent. There were also legends of Silenus 
in Arcadia, where we are told that he was regarded as father 
of Apollo Nomios.2 We may safely state that in the sixth 
century the popular conception of creatures of the semi-equine 
type was spread over the Greek world. They are found on 
sixth-century coins from Thasos and Lete; on archaic gems; 
on the sarcophagus from Clazomenae; on an early vase from 
Cameirus; on many other vases of Ionian origin, as well as 
on a number of early Attic vases. The association of the 
creatures with Dionysus seems to have begun in Ionia and 
Attica; in the latter it soon becomes regular and almost in- 
variable. (The evidence for these statements is clearly given 
by Kuhnert.) 

But such creatures are not always called S:Anvo/, and there 
is evidence that the name regularly applied to them in Athens 
was Ydérvpo.. This name itself first occurs in a fragment of 
Hesiod;* the poet is speaking of the five daughters of a 
daughter of Phoroneus, 

€€ dv o(d)pelar Nuugai Beal (eé)eyévorto, 
kai yévos ovTiddvav Yarvpwv Kal adunxavoepyav 
Koupyrés te Oeol pidomalypoves dpynaotnpes. 


—a passage which suggests the same kind of wild creatures as 
the horse-demons were, but gives no hint as to whether they 


joav kal im’ adrois Sdrupot trdrpoua dpxovpevor. The conjecture of Reisch, 
1. c., p. 468, that we may here have an anticipation of that differentiation 
of Silenus from the satyrs which is otherwise supposed to be an Athenian 
innovation, seems hazardous, as we do not know of what date Pollux is 
speaking. For the Silenus of Malea comp. Pindar fr. ap. Paus. III. xxv, 
§ 2 (fr. 156, Schroeder). It would also be unsafe to connect with the 
notice of the Silenus of Malea the statement of Herodian (Lentz, vol. i, 
p. 244, 1. 21), Aéyovra: 8€ Eidwres kal of emi Tawwdpo Zdrvpot, as there is no 
indication what he is referring to. (He refers two or three times to a 
comedy called EiAwres and ascribed by Athenaeus to Eupolis, but there 
may be no connexion between this and the statement quoted. May not 
the statement mean simply that helots and the people of Taenarum 
were nicknamed ‘ satyrs’ ?) 
1 ¢. 1. A. i, 447. 2 Clem. Al. Protrept., p. 24. S fri129. 
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shared the nature of horse or goat. (The connexion with 
Phoroneus is thought by Kihnert! to point to the origin of the 
name in Argolis, but this seems an uncertain conjecture.) In 
Attica we find the name first on a vase of about 520 B.c., now 
at Wiirzburg, on which a horse-man is painted with a name 
inscribed against him which is now generally agreed to be 
Sdrvpos.2 There can be no doubt that in the fifth century B.C., 
the names Ydrvpos and J 1Anvés were interchangeable. Socrates 
is sometimes compared to a satyr, sometimes to a Silenus; * 
Marsyas the satyr is called a Silenus by Herodotus;* and, 
most important of all, there can no doubt that the satyr- 
choruses of the Attic theatre were dressed in semi-equine, not 
semi-caprine costume, whereas their father (or eldest brother) 
was called Silenus,—the word being now specialized into a 
proper name. (The personality of Silenus becomes more and 
more specialized as time goes on,°) 

What the satyrs of Arion at Corinth were like, and even 
whether (as seems probable) they were specially connected 
with Dionysus, there is no evidence to show. The horse- 
demons do not appear in early Corinthian art, but Arion may 
have introduced them from non-Corinthian sources, or the 
Corinthian satyrs may have had some other shape.® It is 


' As by Furtwingler, A7. Schr., pp. 183 ff. 

2 A few scholars still read the letters in the opposite direction and 
make the name S:8vpras (a name found in Theocr. v. 5); cf. Frankel, 
Satyr- uw. Bakchen-Namen, p. 35; W. Schulze, Gétt. gel. Anz. (1896), p. 254. 
Hisler (Orph.-Dion. Myst.-Gedanken, p. 362) suggests Saripoy. 

$ Xen. Symp. IV. xix; V. vii; Plato, Symp. 215 b, 216 d, 221d, e. 

4 vii. 26. 

® Solmsen, Indog. Forsch. xxx (1912), pp. 1 ff., makes it fairly certain 
that SrAnvds is connected with *oudds, a by-form of opds, ‘snub-nosed ’, 
such forms in -avés, -nvés being Peloponnesian as well as Ionian; while 
odrupos = ithyphallus. Other scholars connect SeAnvds with the Thracian 
¢eitha, ‘wine’ (Tomaschek, Die alten Thraker, 11.1, p. 11: ef. SeuéAn and 
Thracian (ewedo), or think that oiA- is a Thracian root corresponding to 
the Greek xyrwv = dxevrns, ‘stallion’ (Lagercrantz, in Sertuwm philol. 
C. F. Johannson oblatum, pp. 117-21); while Eisler, 1]. ¢., p. 262) thinks 
that odrvpos may be an Illyrian word (like wdrupos for mérnp) = sator. 

° There is, however, no ground for giving the name Sdrupo (as Solmsen 
does) to the demons on certain Corinthian vases which will be discussed 
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useless to speculate about this in the absence of evidence, and 
even more useless to dogmatize, as some scholars do. 

§2. That the satyr-choruses of the theatre in the fifth 
century were horse-men is not seriously to be doubted. On 
the celebrated vase! at Naples, on which a satyr-chorus is 
depicted, and which belongs to about the end of the century, 
the horses’ tails and ears are unmistakable; and if it be 
objected that most of the choreutae wear a goatskin round 
the loins, it must be pointed out that one of them at least 
wears linen drawers; and that the latter were one of the 
regular forms of stage satyr-dress is shown by its occurrence at 
about the same period on another vase,? representing a satyric 
play in which Poseidon and Amymone were characters. It 
may be added that Pollux* shows that there was no special 
animal whose skin was appropriated for this purpose by satyr- 
choruses: % 6 catupixy écO%s veBpls, alyn, iy Kai iéadfv 
€xddouv kal tpayjyv, Kal mov Kal tmapdady thacpévn, Kal Td 
Onparoy 7d Aiovvotakéy, Kal xAravis avOwh, kal poiwikoby ipnd- 
TLOV, Kal XopTatos xiTav dacs, dv of XtAnvoi popodo.v. Plainly 
the goatskin had no prerogative position. It was the: horse’s 
tail and ears that were invariable and essential. 

The common belief that the satyr-choruses were composed 
of goat-men rests, so far as the early and the fifth-century 
drama is concerned, almost entirely upon two passages from 
below (pp. 261ff.) in connexion with Comedy. The statement of Fricken- 
haus (Jahrb. Arch. Inst. xxxii, pp. 7, 8) that Arion’s dithyramb was sung 
by satyrs, and that he made use of Silenus, the father of the satyrs, as a 
separate individual, appears to be mere guess-work. (See above, p. 133.) 

1 The best reproduction and discussion of this vase are given by 
Buschor in Furtwingler-Reichold, Griech. Vasenmalerei, Ser. iii, pp. 
132 ff., pl. 143-5, from which figs. 11 and 12 are taken. The painting 
does not strictly represent (as is usually stated) the preparations for 
a play, or a ‘peep behind the scenes’, but rather the Dionysiac Oiacos 
in its dramatic aspect, just as the corresponding painting on the other 
side of the vase represents the Oiacos in its ecstatic revel. But this does 
not affect its value as evidence for the costume of the satyr-chorus. 

2 Fig, 13 ; cf. Bieber, Das Dresdener Schauspiel-Relief, p.17; Athen. Mitt. ° 


xxxvi (1911), pp. 269 ff., pl. xili and xiv. 
8 iv. 118. It is quite uncertain to what periods the statements of 


Pollux refer. 
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the satyric drama itself, and upon an interpretation of a cele- 
brated vase. A number of later passages are indeed often 
cited as evidence, but these really depend upon the conception 
of the satyr in the Hellenistic age, when the satyr-type was 
blended with that of Pan.1 Thus the passage of the Kiymo- 
logicum magnum? s.v. tpay@dda is not evidence at all, but 
only contains a series of guesses at the etymology of the 
word ... 7 é71 Ta TOANa of Xopol Ex GaTUpwy cuvicTayToO, ods 
éxdAouvy tpdyous, } Ova THy TOO cdéparos Sac’TnTa 7) Ova Tiv 
mepi TX appodiara omovdjy' Towodroy yap Td <@ov.” H Stu of 
Xopeutal Tas Kdpas avérAeKov, ox Apa Tpdyov pipovpevor. OF 
the same type is Hesychius’ rp¢yous' carvpous, dia 7d Tpdyov 
ora €xeuv—which was not true of the fifth century. Both 
notices, in any case, regard rpéyo. asa nickname of satyrs, given 
on account of certain special peculiarities; if the satyrs had 
been thought of as in their own nature half-goat, this must 
surely have been mentioned.® 

The passages most generally quoted to prove that the satyric 
play was acted by goat-like satyrs are: 

(1) Plut. de inimicorum utilitate, p. 86 £. rob d& cardpou 76 
mip, ws mpetov &POn, BovrAopévou Pirfcar kal mepiBadety 6 
IIpopndeds, Tpdyos, en, yévetov dpa mevOjoers ov ye. (The line 
quoted is commonly ascribed by scholars, on somewhat incon- 
clusive grounds, to the IIpoundeds IIvpxaeds of Aeschylus.) 
This is supposed to imply a satyr of goat-like form. But two 
other explanations have been offered, neither of which involves 
this implication. Either, with Loschke,* we may suppose that 
the satyr is addressed as tpdyos metaphorically, owing to his 
wantonness (one of the reasons for which, according to the 
Etymologuum magnum, satyrs were nicknamed rpéyoz) ; or, 
perhaps better, with Shorey,® we may regard the expression as 

1 The development is traced by Furtwangler, Ann. dell. Ist. 1877, 
p. 208 f.; and Der Satyr aus Pergamon, pp. 26-7 (Kleine Schriften, 
pp. 190 ff.). 2 p. 764. 

° The passages which show that Aelian and various grammarians 
equated rirupos with odrupos, and some of them also with rpdyos, are also 
very late, and have no bearing on the classical and preceding periods. 


They are quoted by Reisch, Festschr. fiir Gomperz, p. 453. 
4 Athen, Mitt. xix, p. 522. ° Class. Philol. iv (1909), p. 435. 
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a proverbial one—‘ You'll be the proverbial goat mourning for 
his beard ’—an expression like 6 & dvos berai, ‘he is like the 
donkey out in the rain’, and many others quoted by Shorey. 
In the same way the lines from Sophocles’ IJchneutae, 
addressed to the chorus-leader or to Silenus, 
veds yap ov d&vnp 
moéyov. Odd\AwY ws Tpdyos KYAKw xddGs, 

do not imply that the satyr addressed was not semi-equine, 
but only that he had a light beard, like a goat.} 

(2) Euripides, Cyclops, ll. 78-82 : 

Onrevo Kixror 

T@® povodépxTa SodAos addAaivor 
adv rade Tpdyov xAaiva pedréa 
ads xwpis pirlas. 

Here, it is plain, the chorus are dressed in goatskins; but 
they think the dress a hardship. They wear them not because 
they are goats, but because they are the shepherd slaves of 
Polyphemus. The expression ‘this miserable goatskin’ 
would be impossible, if the goat-dress were supposed to be their 
own skin; so far from gaining in point, as Dr. A. B. Cook ? 
thinks it would, it would surely lose all its point, if the satyrs 
were essentially goat-like. It is a confirmation of this view 
that (as Reisch points out) the satyrs in the picture® of the 
blinding of Polyphemus, on a vase painted (as is agreed by 
Kihnert and others) under Euripidean influence, are horse- 
men, not goat-men. 

As regards other Attic vases on which goat-like beings 
appear, little need be said except that most of those enu- 
merated by Wernicke* and by Dr. A. B. Cook® have no con- 
nexion with the theatre or with any performance at all; that 
most of them are too late to be good evidence for the existence 
of goat-men in Athenian popular imagination in the sixth and 
early fifth centuries; and that on none of them are the goat- 


1 See Frickenhaus, Jahrb. Arch. Inst. xxxii, pp. 9 ff., for a discussion of 
the passage, and Pearson’s edition ad loc. 

2 Zeus, vol. i, p. 702. 3 Jahrb. Arch. Inst. vi, p. 271, pl. vi. 

* gs, v. Pan in Roscher’s Lexicon. 5 Zeus, vol. i, pp. 698-9. 
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like beings called satyrs. Indeed, we have no instance of this 
name applied to a goat-man in the fifth century at all. It 
appears most likely that such goat-like beings entered into 
Athenian ideas about the time of the Persian Wars, when 
the reported appearance of the Arcadian god Pan to Pheidip- 
pides secured for him a welcome in Athens; and the goat-like 
beings depicted on the vases may well, as Reisch and others 
have maintained, be Pans or creatures modelled on Pan. That 
the Athenians thought of a plurality of such creatures is 
certain:! ef, Aristophanes, Hecles. 1069 @ Ilaves, ® Kopv- 
Bavres, @ Atocxépw: Schol. on Euripides’ Rhesus, 36 Aicyv- 
Aos 6 do Ilavas, roy pev Atos tov kai didupovt, tov dé Kpévov: 
Schol. on Theocritus iv. 62 rods Ilévas mdelous dyotv, os 
kal Yednvods Kal catvpous, as Aicytros pev ev Travxo, 
YogpokrAys de év Avdpopéda:* and Plato, Laws, 815 ¢ Nvudas 
te kal Iavas cai Sirnvods cat Sarbpovs érovoudgovres.* It 
may even be the case (as Professor Pearson thinks *) that the 
plural name, used generically of the whole class of goat- 
demons, is the earlier, and that the specialization of the indi- 
vidual god Pan was a comparatively late development, like 
that of Silenus.® 

But the vase upon which most controversy has turned is 
the crater in the British Museum from Altemura,® represent- 
ing, among other things, the creation of Pandora. One of the 
scenes on this vase presents four goat-men and a human flute- 
player. The presence of the latter, combined with the fact 
that the goat-men are represented as wearing drawers, and 


’ Apart from Athens, Paus. virI, xxxvii, § 2, speaks of Nvyda kai 
Ilaves as represented in the temple of Despoina in Arcadia, five miles 
from Megalopolis (comp. an epigram of Myrinus, Anth. Pal. vi. 108; 
but this is not earlier than the first century A. D.). 

* This is a practically certain emendation of the MSS. readings rods 
carvupous . .. kal Tlavas, or kal carupicxovs rods Tlavas, which as Pearson 
shows (Soph. Fragm. i, p. 85) do not suit the text of Theocritus. 

° Cf. also the Culex, ll. 94, 115. * Soph. Fragm., 1. c. 

° Ido not see why (as Dr. A. B. Cook, Zeus, i, p. 702, suggests) these 
creatures should, if they are Pans or modelled on Pan, be necessarily 
associated with nymphs and carry the syrinx whenever they appear. 

® Figs. 14, 15. 
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probably masks, implies that the painter had some performance 
in mind, or is at least representing imaginary performers, 
and not merely imaginary creatures. But the performance 
need not be a satyr-play ; it may either itself be imaginary, or 
may be based on some rustic amusement in which Pans were 
represented dancing, and not on a theatrical performance. If, 
however, it is based on a theatrical performance, it may be on 
some comedy; there are other vases which show members of 
comic choruses with their flute-player, and there were comedies 
which had choruses of goats—at least the Azyes of Eupolis 
had. (If the scenes on the vase are connected—but this is 
very doubtful—the Pandora of Nicophon suggests itself.) 
On the other side of the crater a female chorus, perhaps repre- 
senting nymphs, is rehearsing its dance, with flute-player and 
trainer; and below them (in the lower half of the vase) a 
number of horse-men are playing. The latter are perhaps 
thought of, not as performers, but as the original wild creatures; 
the absence of costume does not indeed prove this (see below), 
but at least suggests a distinction between this and the other 
scenes. (The scene which represents the making of Pandora 
does not look like a theatrical representation at all.) The vase 
is, in any case, too late to be good evidence for the early 
period of satyric drama; it is not earlier than about 450 B. c. 
On the other hand, it has been thought that some vases on 
which horse-demons appear may be reminiscent of actual 
satyric plays; and if this is true, they confirm the belief that 
the satyr-drama had a chorus of such creatures. Among these 
is a celebrated early red-figured vase of Brygos’ in which 
Hera and Iris are assailed by horse-satyrs and Heracles is 
coming to the rescue; on others satyrs are shown in various 
situations along with Heracles, Perseus, or other heroes.? It 


1 Figured in Wiener Vorlegebl. viii, pl. 6; Furtwingler-Reichhold, i, 
pl. xlvii. 2; Kiihnert, l.c., p. 467, &c. This vase must belong to a very 
early date in the fifth century. 

2 Some represent the Cyclops of Euripides or other poets: one 
(Gerhard, A. V. 153-4) shows the satyrs in captivity to Amycus; the 
crater from Bonn, where Poseidon, Amymone, and satyrs (in costume) 
appear has already been mentioned. Reisch also notices a vase of 
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is true that the horse-satyrs on the vases of Brygos and 
Douris are represented as naked, not as men dressed in the 
stage-costume of Satyrs; but this does not necessarily mean 
that the scene was not suggested by the theatre, for (as 
Wilamowitz has pointed out!) vase-painters did not invariably 
copy the theatrical costume, even when presenting scenes 
taken from drama; and the attitude of the satyrs to Heracles 
is in accordance with the remark of Aristides,*—#dn O€éris kal 
Sdrupos tév emt oxnvis Katnpdoato 7O “Hpaxnrel, eird y 
éxuipe mpoatovros kdtw. The scenes on these vases are just 
such as the satyric drama appears to have offered, and though 
the connexion cannot be proved, it is at least very likely. 

We may take it then as practically certain that the choruses 
of the Athenian satyric drama were of the equine, not of the 
caprine type, and that there are no goat-demons in Attic art 
early enough to support the opposite view. The suggestion 
is often made that the early satyr-choruses in the Peloponnese 
were caprine, but that when they were transferred to Athens by 
Pratinas they became equine, the Athenians being familiar 
with the equine type; or that, having been caprine early in 
the fifth century, they gradually became equine. But there is 
really no evidence to support either of these views, and we do 
not know at all what the costume of Peloponnesian satyr- 
choruses was. It may just as well have been equine as 
caprine, even though Peloponnesian people were also familiar 
with caprine demons. Suggestions of this kind are generally 
due toa refusal at any cost to abandon the idea that tpayodo/ 
are singers dressed like goats,® and that tragedy is derived 


Douris (Brit. Mus. Cat. iii. E 788; Wiener Vorlegebl. vi, pl.4; Flickinger, 
Gk. Theater, p. 31), on which there are ten horse-men, with an eleventh 
dressed as a herald; its date is about 480 B.c. Most of these vases 
are mentioned by Kihnert, 1. c., pp. 500 ff.; ef. O. Jahn, Philolog. xxvii, 
Ppa 

1 Neue Jahrb. xxix, p. 464. 

* Aristid. xlvii. 2. 310 (quoted by Kihnert). 

* This, however, is not the case with Flickinger (Gr. Theater, p. 32), 
who thinks that Pratinas changed his Dorian goat-men—(do we know 
that they were goat-men ?)—into horse-men on bringing them to Athens; 
that fifty or sixty years afterwards the attempt was made to introduce 
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from the songs of such goat-satyrs. We shall shortly consider 
whether such an interpretation of tpay@dof is necessary or 
probable. 

§ 3. But it will be convenient first to discuss the theory that 
Tpay@dof means singers dressed like goats, not as being goat- 
like satyrs, but for various other reasons. 

Reisch, while preferring the interpretation of rpayedof 
which will be maintained later in this chapter, suggests that if 
Tpayodia must be interpreted as rpdywv @6%, the rpéyor may 
be thought of as a collection of persons performing for ritual 
purposes as tpdyoz, in the same way as other groups performed 
as immot, Tabpor, péALooat, &pxTot, &c.2 But it is not necessary, 
as we shall see, to take rpay@dia as = rpéyev 36%, and this is 
fortunate, since there is no proof of the existence of such a 
Kultgenossenschaft of rpéyot. It is certainly not proved by 
the passage of Hesychius, which shows that af xépat Atoviow 
dpytdéf¢ovca: wore goatskins and were called rpaynpépor: and 
such xopaé sometimes wore other skins instead,—those of the 
fox or the fawn. 

Dr. E. Rostrup? elaborates a theory that the rpéyo. were 
the class of young men who had just undergone initiation at 
puberty, and were known by an animal name; and that the 
Xopol radav, Tpaywdia, and xopol dvdpay were the performances 
of three age-groups (Altersklassen). But all the arguments 
that can be drawn from the Australian Bush, Central Africa, 
and other remote regions can prove nothing about Greek 
tragedy in default of all evidence from Greece itself. 

Nilsson’s conjecture that the worshippers of Dionysus, 
having slain the god in goat form in their mystic rites, dressed 
up in goatskins and lamented him, and that tragedy arose 


the goat-men (whence their appearance on vases at this period), but 
without permanent success. But this view again is devoid of sufficient 
evidence. We do not know what Pratinas’ satyrs were like, and the 
vases do not justify a belief in the supposed attempt. 

1 lic. p. 468. 

2 This is the view of Nilsson, Newe Jahrb. xxvii, pp. 687-8, and of 
Reisch himself in Pauly-W., Real-Enc. iii, col. 2385, s. v. Chor. 

3 Attic Tragedy in the Light of Theatrical History. 
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from these lamentations (together with certain other elements), 
suffers from the same defect as some other theories—that 
there is no record of any mystic rites of Dionysus in which 
this happened. In some orgiastic rites various animals, in- 
cluding the goat, were dismembered, but there is no trace of 
lamentation in connexion with these; and the goatskin was 
only one of various animal skins which might be worn by the 
participants in such orgies. 

Sir William Ridgeway ! thinks that tragedy was performed 
by persons who wore goatskins because these were an ancient 
costume which was retained in celebrating ancient heroes such 
as Adrastus (Herodotus’ expression rpayikol xopot being 
interpreted as ‘goat-choruses’). He tells us that ‘in Pelopon- 
nesus, as well as elsewhere in Greece, and in Thrace and 
Crete, goatskins were the ordinary dress of the Aborigines’, 
and that for this reason the chorus which celebrated the 
ancient heroes, such as Adrastus, wore the primeval dress of 
goatskin and was therefore fitly termed a ‘ goat-chorus’. 
The natural answer to this has been admirably expressed by 
Dr. Farnell.2 ‘At what time in Greece, since 1400 B.c., 
were goatskins the universal garb? They were not worn 
by the well-to-do of the age of King Minos or Agamem- 
non or of any of the periods of archaic art. Nor do we 
find actors of other races, when they wish to act the great 
men of old, deliberately arraying themselves in the poorest 
and vilest garb that may indeed have been worn by the 
humblest subject of King Atreus, as it is still worn by the 
poor Arcadian or poor Sicilian.’ (Prof. Ridgeway himself 
says that the goatskin was ‘simply regarded as the meanest 
form of apparel that could be worn by a slave’.) ‘ Primitive 
actors, Dr. Farnell adds, ‘acting heroic parts endeavour to 
dress in some conventionally heroic costumes.’ 

Dr. Farnell’s own theory requires far more serious considera- 
tion.’ He naturally looks for some early stages of tragedy 


1 Orig. of Trag., pp. 87, 91-2. 

® Hermath. xvii, p. 15. 

° J. H.S. xx1x (1909), p. xlvii; Cults, v, pp. 284 ff.; Hermath. xvii, 
pp. 21 ff. 
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(which was part of the worship of Dionysus of Eleutherae, 
after that god was introduced into Attica) to Eleutherae itself, 
and there he finds evidence of a ritual duel between Xanthos 
and Melanthos, ‘fair man and black man’, which (following 
Usener) he interprets with great probability as ‘a special form 
of the old-world ritual fight between winter and summer or 
spring’. In the story of this fight Dionysus Medavaryés, the 
god of the Qlack goatskin,—i. e., according to the most probable 
interpretatioMthe god of the nether world,—aids Melanthos 
to kill Xanth®& (With this he compares the Macedonian 
spring-purificatio&investigated by Usener,! called ra Bavéikd, 
and celebrated in hgnour of a hero called Xanthos.?) ‘This 
play,’ he continues, ‘ Spreading through the villages of Greece, 
would easily acquire vatiety of motives; for many villages had 
their local legends of somg one who perished in the service of 
Dionysus, and who had cothe to be regarded as the ancestral 
priest-leader of the clan ; hetyrould take the part of Xanthos 
or Melanthos as Focal and%hus early tragedy could easily 
appear as in some sense a comm@norative dirge of the heroic 
dead, and acquire that dirge-likeYgharacter which is deeply 
imprinted on its earlier forms. ‘Qertainly the village of 
Ikaria, the reputed home of Thespispossessed an excellent 
motive for primitive tragedy in the sad¥death of Ikarios and 
Erigone; and actors who had reached the pgint of dramatizing 
such stories as these would soon feel eq to any heroic 
subject of the sorrowful kind. At that point tke necessities of 
the stage would compel them to drop the goatsk Yet they 
might continue to be called rpéyo or rpay@doi, 
girls at Brauron were called “bears” long after 
discarded the bear-skin,’ 


1 Arch. f. Religionswiss., 1904, pp. 308 ff. 

2 The other legend about Dionysus MeAavavyis—that in which f 
maddens the daughters of Eleuther—has no immediate bearing on 
the present subject (Suid. s.v. MeAavaryis). The story of the fight of 
Xanthos and Melanthos is found in Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 146, and Schol. 
Plat. Symp., p. 208d. Dr. A. B. Keith (J. Asiatic Soc., 1912, and Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 37) describes a very similar duel from India—a ritual slaying 
by black-man, or winter, of red-man, or summer. 

3182 M 
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There can really be no doubt that Dr. Farnell has correctly 
interpreted the Melanaegis story in itself; and his reply to 
Sir William Ridgeway’s criticisms is so far entirely convincing." 
But the proof that tragedy originated from this particular 
mumming at Eleutherae is not so satisfying. The principal 
difficulties appear to be these : 

(1) The identification of the Dionysus Eleuthereus of the 
Attic theatre with the Dionysus MeAavaryés of the mumming at 
Eleutherae is not quite made out. A god might be worshipped | 
in the same place under various names and with different 
rituals on different occasions. No doubt the Dionysus of the 
theatre was brought to Athens from Eleutherae ; but was it 
in the form of Medavaryés, and with that particular ritual ? 
And if the first tragedy in honour of Dionysus Eleuthereus 
actually came from Icaria, there is the further difficulty that 
we know nothing of the worship of Dionysus in goatskins, or 
of Dionysus MeAavaryis at all, at Icaria. Dr. Farnell’s account 
of the spread of the MeAavaiyls play to Icaria (and other 
villages) is not of course at all impossible, but it is only 
conjectural, 

(2) The one thing which appears to be tolerably certain 
about the earliest Attic tragedy is that it was mainly a choral 
performance. There could be no eydéy without actors; and 
the first actor was introduced by Thespis, the second by 
Aeschylus. But the mumming at Eleutherae involves three 
actors and no chorus, and is all dyéyv. Even if there were 
bystanders included in the mumming (spectators in, and not 
merely of, the drama) there is no hint that they wore goat- 
skins—or indeed that Xanthos and Melanthos themselves did 
so. If there was a play in honour of Dionysus at Icaria, 
presenting or relating the deaths of Icarius and Erigone and 
performing a dance round the slain goat, there would have 
been a chorus there; and it is quite possible that the primitive 
tragedy of Thespis was based on some such choral dance; but 
in that story we find no hint of goatskin dresses worn by the 
dancers or of their being called rpéyo., and we have seen? 


* Hermathena, lec. Cf. also Nilsson, Neue Jahrb. xxvii, pp. 674 ff., 
686 ff., and Wilamowitz, Neue Jahrb. xxix, pp. 472-3. 2 p03: 
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that the bearing of the Icarian story on the origins of tragedy 
is very uncertain. 

It thus appears to be very difficult to accept the derivation 
of tragedy from the worship of Dionysus Medavatyis at 
Eleutherae. But there can be little doubt that it was some 
rustic performance—only a performance mainly choral—which 
Thespis brought to Athens, and which was there rapidly 
developed by the addition of actors and the infusion of high 
literary quality into the lyric portions, probably under the 
influence of Peloponnesian choral lyric and of the contemporary 
cyclic dithyramb, 

§ 4. The interpretation of tpay@dfa as the song of men in 
goatskins has been thought to derive some support from the 
modern performances at Vizain Thrace, described by Professor 
R. M. Dawkins.1. Some parts of the drama enacted are very 
like several ancient Greek ceremonies—a gdadAogopia and a 
Atxvogopia, for instance ; there is a ritual slaying and a resurrec- 
tion, with some of the familiar features of agrarian magic ; and 
it has been suggested that we have here a dramatic ritual, 
connected possibly long ago with the worship of Dionysus in 
Thrace itself, his early home, and surviving almost unchanged 
into modern times; and that it is ritual of just the kind which 
(apart from the comparative unimportance of the ‘ chorus’) 
might be supposed to have given rise to Greek Tragedy. 
Similar performances are recorded from Scyros, from Thessaly, 
from Sochos in Macedonia, from Kosti on the Black Sea and 
from other places, by various observers.? But as regards the 
point which here concerns us, the fact that the performers at 
Viza wore goatskins, it must be pointed out* that earlier 
observers saw the performance conducted by men who wore 
skins of the fox, the wolf, and the fawn. Any of these 
animals would afford an easy means of ‘ dressing up’, but the 


1 J. , S.xxvi (1906), pp. 191 if, 

2 Lawson, Ann. B.S.A. vi. 135 ff.; Dawkins, ibid. xi. 72 ff.; M. 
Hamilton, Greek Saints, p. 205; Von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, 1. 156; 
cf. also Nilsson, Newe Jahrb. xxvii. 677 ff.; Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, 
pp. 20 ff.; Headlam and Knox, Herodas, p. lv. 

8 This is also noticed by Ridgeway, Dramas, &c., p. 20. 
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goat would generally be the easiest to catch. (In the same 
way the satyrs of the Athenian stage,’ though keeping their 
horses’ tails and ears, might wear the skins of various animals.) 
One feature of these modern rites, the procession, going round 
and collecting gifts, has perhaps more affinity with the 
primitive xéuo. with which the origin of comedy may be 
connected ? than with anything tragic. 

Whether or not these modern plays are really a survival of 
primitive Dionysiac worship is a difficult question. Now that 
a good many of them are known, it is less easy than it was to 
refer them all to one primitive type; parts of them are 
parodies of Christian ceremonial; and there is a certain im- 
probability in the supposition of an unbroken continuity 
extending over more than two thousand years.* But there 
can be little doubt that the plays spring from a basis of rustic 
ideas of very much the same kind as those which must have 
promoted agrarian ritual, more or less dramatic and probably 
leading up to the drama, in primitive times; and they have 
therefore some interest as illustrations for classical scholars, 
though they do not justify the suggested interpretation of the 
word rpay@doi. 

§ 5. If rpay@doi does not mean singers dressed as goats or 
in goatskins, what does it mean? It may be pointed out 
first * that, if it did bear this meaning, it would be an exception 
among the compounds of #47, in which the first part of the 
compound generally refers to the accompaniment or the 
occasion or subject of the song. This is the case with avA@dés, 
KLOap@dds, kou@dds, wed@dds. If tpvywdds is not a parody- 
word (and therefore not to be too minutely scrutinized), it may 

1 See above, p. 153. 2 See below, p. 248-250. 

° Perhaps too much stress may be laid on this. Nilsson (1. c.) makes 
out a strong case for believing that the festival of the Rosalia, as cele- 
brated in spring in parts of the Balkan peninsula down to the present day, 
is a real survival of an ancient Dionysiac festival. In this case also the 
resemblance to a primitive xpos, of which an dyoy formed a part, is more 
striking than any resemblance to tragedy. 

* Reisch, l. ¢., p. 467, presents the argument briefly and clearly, and 


(though I had arrived independently at the same conclusions) I have only 
added a few small points. 
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mean the ‘singer at the vintage’, just as well as the ‘singer 
stained with wine-lees’; pov@dds really refers to the circum- 
stances of the song, not to the personality of the singer ; 
paryrodds does not mean that the singer was ‘a thing of shreds 
and patches’; and tpay@dds may well mean (as has often been 
held) the ‘singer at the goat-sacrifice’ or (a very ancient view) 
the ‘singer for the goat-prize’!. The first of these two 
interpretations is to some extent supported by the line of 
Eratosthenes, ’Ixdép.or 766 mpOra rept tpdéyov dpyjoavto, for, 
whether the immediate reference is to a ‘tragic’ performance, 
or (as is more probable) to @rKwAracpds only, the story at least 
records a dance around a slain goat. The second is supported by 
the tradition that Thespis won a goat asa prize. The two may 
even be reconciled, if the goat was first won and then sacrificed. 
A more precise conclusion is impossible. (There is no record 
showing that a goat-sacrifice formed part of the Great Dionysia, 
though it may well have been a feature of the rustic festivities 
of Attic villages.) But either of these solutions appears to be 
better than those which make ‘ goat-singers’ = ‘ singers cele- 
brating the goat-god’, rpdyov adovres, though this is not 
impossible: or (as Frickenhaus suggests) * ‘singers (i.e. the 
satyr-chorus) to the accompaniment of the goat flute-player 
Silenus’. The latter solution breaks down, if tragedy was 
not derived from the satyr-chorus ; and Frickenhaus’ theory 
that Silenus was originally conceived of as goat-like seems to 
be quite contrary to such evidence as there is; he only acquired 
the more caprine attributes which differentiated him from the 
satyrs at a comparatively late date. 

§ 6. The result of the discussion up to this point is that the 
conventional theory that Attic Tragedy originated from Satyric 
play is not proved ; and that Tragedy much more probably grew 
out of the fusion of the rustic, but non-satyric, plays of Thespis 
with the choral lyric of the Dorian peoples. The attempt to go 


1 Huseb. Chron. Ol. 47. 2 rots ayauCopevars map’ “EdAnot tpayos édidoro, 
ap’ od kai rpayixol ékdnOnoay (Jerome: ‘his temporibus certantibus in 
agone [de voce] tragus, id est hircus, praemio dabatur, unde aiunt 
tragoedos nuncupatos’). See above, p. 98. 

2 Jahrb. Arch, Inst. xxxii, p. 11. 
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behind Thespis can hardly succeed, with our present informa- 
tion; but it is very probable indeed that the themes of Tragedy 
became more and more varied by the inclusion, first, of the 
various Dionysiac legends—those of Lycurgus and Pentheus, 
for instance,as well as local Attic stories, such as those of Icarius, 
Eleuther, &c.—and then of stories which were wholly or in part 
ovdev mpos Tov Atovucoy ; and that rude plays on many subjects 
(perhaps mostly, but not exclusively, Dionysiac) were already 
being acted in Attic villages in the time of Thespis,and suggested 
subjects to himself. (The ease with which ritual or religious 
acting passes from its proper business to other themes is 
illustrated by the performances of the Mexican dancers described 
by Preuss,! and by the growth of the English mystery-play 
into a drama independent of religious subjects.”) The details 
of the early expansion of tragedy cannot be traced, nor can we 
tell in what particular way such stories may have been treated 
by a chorus with an eéépy@r or with a single actor; and we 
have at present to be content with a general view of the main 
lines of development. 


Ix 


\ » , 
Ovdev rpds TOV Avovucor. 


We have, however, to dispose of certain notices in regard to 
the proverb Ovdéy mpds tov Aiédvucov, which are supposed to 
support the derivation of tragedy from satyric drama. 

Plut. Symp. quaest. 1.1,§ 5 damep otv Ppuvixouv kal Aicydrov 
Tv Tpaywdiay els pvOovs Kal md0n mpoaybyTwy Ed€xOn, Th 
Tadra mpos Tov Alévucov; obrws Emorye... 

Tt has already been pointed out* that if Plutarch intends to 
imply that the plays of Thespis were not tragic in subject, he 
can hardly be right, at least if the story of Pentheus was one 


* Neue Jahrb. xvii (1906). 

° Cf. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, i, pp. 202-3; ii, pp. 33, 55, 70 ff., 
90, 131 ff., for illustrations of the ways in which the range of characters 
presented in early drama may expand. 

* See above, p. 117. 
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of his subjects. This passage at any rate gives no ground for 
thinking that Thespis wrote satyr-plays. 

Zenobius, v. 40. Ovder mpds tiv Aidvucov. ’Emeid} rav 
Xopav €€ dpyis eOicpéevory SiOdpauBov ddew eis rov Ardvucoyr, 
of rointal borepoy exBdvres THY cuvHOELav Tavrny Alavras Kat 
Kevravpous ypépev émexelpnoav. d0ev of Oedpevor oxomTovTes 
EXeyov, Ovdey mpds Aidvucov. did yody tobto rods Yarvpous 
darepoy edogev avrols mpoeicdyety, iva pity Soxdotv émidavOave- 
oat Tod Oeod. 

This notice seems to be a confused mixture of several 
different reminiscences or traditions. (1) The Aristotelian 
doctrine that tragedy was derived from dithyramb; (2) the 
tradition, doubtless sound, that dithyramb and tragedy were 
first occupied with Dionysiac subjects, and afterwards widened 
their range;! (3) the theory, probably based on Aristotle, 
Poetics iv, that the early Dionysiac tragedy was performed 
by a satyr-chorus; (4) the change made in the Dionysiac 
festival in the fourth century, when each poet, instead of pro- 
ducing three tragedies and a satyric play, produced tragedies 
only, and one satyric play only was performed at the beginning 
of the proceedings (whence wpoecdyev). Plainly this notice 
is too frail a support for any theory; it certainly does not 
support the theory under discussion. 

Suidas s.v. Ovdéy mpos tov Alévucov. ’Emvyévovs rob 
Sixveviov tpaywdtav eis Tov Atévucoy moijoavros, érepovncdv 
tives ToOTO. dOev 7) mapoimia. BédrLov dé obrws. 7d mpdcbev 
els tov Aévucov ypdépovtes rovros Hywvigovro, amep Kat 
catupika édéyeto. torepov d& peraBdytes eis 7d tpayodias 
ypadev, kaT& pixpov els pbOous Kai loropias érpamnoay, pynkére 
tod Atovicov pynpovedovres. b0ev TobTo kai érepavnoav. Kai 
Xapairéov év 76 repli Oéorridos Ta rapamAjora loropel. 

The first explanation offered appears to mean that EKpigenes 


1 Kevravpous may perhaps refer to the Kévravpo of Lasus, if, as we have 
seen to be probable, he wrote a dithyramb of the name. The reading 
Alavras has been suspected of being a corruption of Tiyavras: but 
Timotheus wrote a dithyramb entitled Alas éuparjs, and other composers 
may have written about the same hero before him, or the reference may 
be to tragedies. 
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wrote tragedy in honour of (es) Dionysus—probably under 
the auspices of Cleisthenes—but not with reference to (zpés) 
Dionysiac legend; and this may be true; but it coy not bear 
upon our present point.! 

The second explanation seems to be based upon Aristotle’s 
Poetics; Aristotle had said that the beginnings of tragedy 
were ‘satyric’, whatever he may have meant by the word ; 
and he had laid stress upon the introduction of actors, which 
made yi60r possible. It was evidently assumed by the writers 
of this notice that ‘satyric’ could only refer to the satyric 
drama, which was of course Dionysiac. But we have seen 
that Aristotle was probably only indulging in conjecture 
when he derived tragedy (if he did so) from satyric drama; 
and Suidas (whose notice is taken almost verbatim from 
Photius) cannot carry more weight than Aristotle, his probable 
ultimate source; nor have we any reason to suppose that 
Chamaeleon, the pupil of Aristotle, was better informed than 
his master. (How much is covered by rapamAjova it is 
impossible to say.) 

In fact, what is plain from these notices is that nobody 
knew exactly what the real origin of the proverb was. That 
it arose out of the introduction of non-Dionysiac themes into 
performances in honour of Dionysus was agreed; but whether 
this was the work of Epigenes, Thespis, Phrynichus, or 
Aeschylus was plainly disputed; we have to do, not with 
history, but with guess-work,? and guess-work which, by 
making satyric drama the predecessor of tragedy (whether at 
Sicyon or at Athens), ignores the much more probable tradition 
(recorded also by Suidas) that it was Pratinas (many years 
after the appearance of Thespis) who mpéros €ypawe catvpous. 


* Flickinger (Greek Theater, p. 18) thinks that Epigenes may have 
written plays eis Atyveoy without introducing the satyrs whom his 
audience would expect to find with Dionysus; this is of course only a 
conjecture, and perhaps not a very probable account of the origin of the 
proverb, but it is at least as good as those of the old grammatici. (See 
above, p. 188.) 

* A different set of guesses is recorded by Plutarch, de prov, Alex., § 30. 
(See above, p. 105.) 
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Special problems about Satyrs and Dionysus. 


Before we dismiss the satyrs, and the theory of tragedy as 
the song of the goat-men, there are some minor points in con- 
nexion with them which may be briefly discussed. 

§1. It has been assumed in the preceding pages that the 
satyrs and sileni were imaginary creatures of the wilds, 
generically akin to the centaurs and other similar beings 
found, in varying shapes, in the mythology or folk-lore of most 
Indo-Germanie peoples, and existing in the imagination of 
Greek peasants even down to the present day.1_ In the Vedic 
poems we find the Ghandarvas, who like the satyrs and their 
kinsmen the centaurs,? were drinkers of wine and lovers of 
the nymphs; they are, moreover, closely associated with Shiva, 
who is in many respects the counterpart of Dionysus ; and they 
are as ‘impossibly-behaved ’—to borrow Professor Murray’s 
happy rendering of dyunyavoepyoi—as the satyrs. It has 
already been mentioned that the folk-lore of Sweden, Russia, 
Germany, and other countries is familiar with similiar beings.’ 
This is not the place to discuss these parallels in detail; they 
are mentioned in order to lay stress on the wide prevalence of 
these fancies, and the inadequacy of any theory about them 
which is confined to Greece alone, to the exclusion of other 
Indo-Germanic peoples. 

It is therefore necessary to reject the interesting suggestion 


1 See Lawson’s Modern Greek Folk-lore, pp. 190 ff., for an account of 
the KaAdixayrCapor, who resemble the Ghandarvas down to minute details. 
It is disputed whether there is any etymological connexion between 
Ghandarvas and Kéyravpo, and also whether the KadAcxdyrgapor are a 
product of the native Greek mind. (See Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece, 
p. 46, for a brief statement of the view that they are of Slavonic rather 
than Greek origin. Mr. E. H. Sturtevant, Class. Philol., 1926, p. 239, 
makes Kéyravpos a Thracian word, equivalent in sense to ®idurros.) 

2 The close relationship of the satyrs and the centaurs is well illus- 
trated in Miss J. E. Harrison’s Prolegomena, pp. 380 ff., though I cannot 
agree with some of her interpretations. 

§ See Kiihner in Roscher’s Lexicon, iv, pp. 518 ff. 
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of Leake,! revived by Sir William Ridgeway,? that the 
Sdrvpot were simply the Satrae, a wild Thracian tribe devoted 
to Dionysus, represented in the light in which their more 
civilized Greek neighbours regarded their half-bestial ways. 
This theory does not account for the existence of similar 
creatures in the beliefs of other peoples, where we can find no 
such conveniently named tribe by which to explain them; 
and it may be added that if the satyrs were originally only 
a human tribe which worshipped Dionysus, their ‘super- 
natural’ character is not explained. 

§ 2. We must also dismiss the theory, favoured by Dieterich? 
and others, that the satyrs were really ancestor-ghosts. 
Dieterich supposes that there was, to begin with, a dance 
of satyrs about the car of Dionysus at the Anthesteria,* one 
day of which was devoted to the placation of the dead, while 
Dionysus had the main part in the three days’ celebration. 
This dance, he supposes, was made into a work of art, and 
freed from its association with the particular cult, by Thespis ; ° 
and into the tragedy, the song of the goat-men, thus estab- 
lished, another feature of the Anthesteria, viz. the public 
lamentation for the dead, the Opfvos, also found its way ; and 
finally the whole was transferred by the tyrants to the newly 
established festival, the Great Dionysia. The satyrs, he sup- 
poses, represented the spirits of the dead, who surrounded 
Dionysus in his chthonic aspect. The identification of the 
satyrs with the spirits of the dead is supposed to be justified 
by the fact that on certain vases (and especially on one to 
which Dieterich particularly refers*®) the dvodos, or resurrec- 
tion from the ground of Kore, or of the earth-spirit, is repre- 
sented as accompanied by dancing satyrs, surrounding the 
rising goddess. 


1 Travels in Northern Greece, iii. 190. 

> Origin of Trag., pp. 12 ff., 50. 

° Arch. f. Rel. xi (1908), pp. 168 ff. 4 See above, p. 115. 

° It has already been noticed (p. 112) that there is no evidence for the 
attribution of a satyr-chorus to Thespis. 

* Some of these vases are figured by Miss Harrison, Proleg., pp. 277, 
278, 640; Themis, pp. 419, 422. 
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But (1) there is not a particle of evidence to support the 
idea that satyrs, or similar creatures imagined by any primi- 
tive people, ever represented the spirits of the dead. It is 
hard to imagine a frame of mind in civilized or uncivilized 
man, which would lead him to represent his forefathers in a 
monstrous (and couamonly ithyphallic) shape, with the limbs of 
horses or goats. (Both forms appear on the vases on which 
the dvodos is depicted; but those which surround the car of 
Dionysus are uniformly horse-demons, not rpéyo., and this is 
not favourable to Dieterich’s theory.) The satyrs dancing 
round Kore surely represent simply the joy of wild nature at 
her return,! 

(2) There is not the least proof that these vases have any- 
thing to do with the Anthesteria, or represent any actual 
ritual or performance.? The painters may well have been 
exercising their imagination. 

(3) There is no evidence to show that any dramatic per- 
formance was connected with the Anthesteria at Athens, with 
the possible exception of the dyves xvrpivoi—only recorded 
at a very late period, and quite probably not dramatic at all, 
though in some way concerned with the selection of comic 
actors: still less is there evidence that the Anthesteria included 
a public @pjvos for the dead.* In fact the business of the last 
day of the festival (Xvrpor) was not, so far as we know, one of 
lamentation at all. It is still worse for the theory that the 
celebrations of that day had nothing to do with Dionysus as 
lord of souls, but with Hermes, the conductor of the dead; + 
and this makes their supposed transference to the Great 


1 A somewhat different view of these vases is taken by Miss Harrison, 
Essays and Studies presented to Wm. Ridgeway, pp. 136 ff.; but as it has 
no bearing on tragedy, I do not discuss it here. 

2 Comp. a nearly allied group of vases, representing the dvodos of 
Dionysus and Semele (Farnell, Cults, v, p. 246), which hardly admits of 
a ritual interpretation. 

3 See Farnell, Cults, v, p. 219; Haigh, Att. Theat.’, p.31. The day was 
one of ‘tendance’ of the dead, rather than of lamentation. 

4 See Nilsson, Stud. de Dionysiis Atticis, p. 181. The word Avoviom in 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Ach. 1076, and in Suidas, s.v., Xvrpo appears to be 
an interpolation. 
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Dionysia even more difficult to accept than it would have 
been in any case.! 

§ 3. Too much has probably been made by some scholars of 
the parallel drawn by Strabo between the satyrs and the 
Kovpres who attended upon the infant Zeus. Hesiod indeed 
ascribes to them the same ancestors ;* but Hesiod’s genealogies 
are an obviously artificial construction; it would be natural 
enough to couple together the two sets of ‘sportive dancers’ ; 
and, in fact, all that Strabo himself does* is to compare the 
relation of the Koupjres to the infant Zeus with that of the 
satyrs to Dionysus. After discussing at length the records of 
the Kouvpjres as primitive inhabitants of Aetolia, he passes to 
the mythological Kovpfres in the following words: ra & 
arorépw THs Urobécews Tavryns, ddrAws O& Sia Tijy dpovupiay 
els TavTOV Ud TY LoTOpLKaY aybpmeva... Exeivoy pev diagepel, 
€orke O€ "GAAOV TO TrEpl JaTvpwv kal YeiAnvav kai Baxy@v kai 
Tittpov Ady@' To.ovrous yép Tivas datpovas 7) mporrddous Heavy 
tovs Koupyrds pacw of mapaddvres Ta Kpnrtixad kai Ta Ppvyia. 
The point is repeated later:* dare of Koupyres frou dua 7d 
véot kal Képot dvTes Uroupyety 7) di& TO KovpoTpogety Tov Ala 
(Aé€yerar yap audorépws) ratvrns nEOncay THs mpocryyopias, 
olovel arupol tives dvres wepl Tov Ala. 

On the strength of this one point of contact—the service 
of Koupyres and Sérvpo. as mpémodor to two different gods— 
it would be obviously wrong to infer that they were parallel in 
any other sense; and even if Miss Harrison is right in treating 
the Koupjres as the representatives of the ancestors of the 
tribe, into whose company the xofpor were initiated—an 
interpretation which cannot but be held doubtful—it could not 


1 As Nilsson points out (Newe Jahrb. xxvii, p. 617 n.), it is no contra- 
diction of the view here taken that in late times there was some ceremony 
or performance in the theatre at certain non-Attic Anthesteria, e.g. at 
Cyzicus in the third or second century B.c.; C.I. G. 3655, 1. 20 (rods 
dé mpurdves orehavaca ’Aro\dASdwpov ois 'AvOcatnpiois ev TH Oedtpe). 
There is no hint of drama here, any more than in C.J. G. 3044, re- 
ferring to the Anthesteria at Teos, circ. 470 B.©. (kaOnuévouv rd&yavos 
*AvOeornpiovow Kal ‘Hpakdeiovrw Kat Aiovow). 

2 See above, p. 151. 8 x, vii, p. 466. 

* x. xi, p. 468. 
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be legitimately argued that the satyrs also were to be regarded 
as ancestors.! 

§ 4. The question whether Dionysus was ever thought of in 
the form of a goat, as well as of a bull, has been the subject of 
a controversy between Sir William Ridgeway? and Dr. 
Farnell. The evidence collected by the latter in his Cults of 
the Greek States* really places beyond all doubt the fact that 
at a number of places Dionysus was so conceived, either on 
particular occasions, or as a regular object of worship,> and 
that the goat was offered to him as a sacrifice on certain occa- 
sions. (Sir William Ridgeway’s statement that the goat 
was equally an offering made to heroes will not bear examina- 
tion. It rests on the offering of a goat to Asclepius at Balagrae ; 
but, as Dr. Farnell points out,® Asclepius was very commonly 
worshipped as a god, and the other examples of goat-sacrifices 
to heroes are late and uncertain.) 

It happens, indeed, that there is very little evidence of the 
goat as a sacrifice, or of Dionysus conceived as a goat, in con- 
nexion with the city Dionysia at Athens. There was certainly 
the sacrifice of a bull; and Thespis, we are told, received the 
goat as a prize. This might have been a serious matter, if we 
were committed to the belief that tpaywdfa was the song of 
men dressed in goatskins as the worshippers of the goat-god. 
But we do not require either goat-men or goat-god to explain 
Tpayedia, and in any case the name must be considerably 
anterior to the organization of the city Dionysia as known to 
us ; so that the controversy is not of great importance for the 
history of tragedy. 


1 If there is anything in the suggestion that the satyrs, attendant 
upon Dionysus, are parallel to the Ghandarvas in their relation to Shiva, 
then it is pro tanto likely that they were very distinct in popular belief 
from the Koupjres, who resemble rather the Marits, the armed dancers 
of Sanskrit mythology. Professor A. B. Keith (Journ. R. Asiat. Soc. 1909, 
p. 200) gives strong reasons against the view that the armed dancers in 
Indo-European mythology represented the souls of the dead at all. 

2 Orig. of Trag., ch. ii. 5 Hermath. xvii, pp. 22 ff. 

‘ vol. v, pp. 165 ff., with the refs. given; and pp. 303 ff. 

° Cf. also A. B. Cook, Zeus, vol. i, pp. 672-77. 

° Hermath, 1. c., p. 16. 
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§5. It is impossible to trace in detail the route or routes by 
which the worship of Dionysus, with or without a dramatic or 
semi-dramatic ritual, reached Athens, Dionysus was certainly 
a god of the Thraco-Phrygian stock, and it is probable that he 
was worshipped both in Thrace’ and in Asia Minor? long 
before he was received in Greece. His worship may have 
come to Greece by sea, by more than one route; and the 
tradition of the arrival of the god by sea persisted, as has been 
already noticed,® in Athenian art, ritual, and literature. But 
it may also have travelled from north overland ; and there is 
little doubt that Delphi assisted its propagation. There are 
legends of his reception at Icaria, at Acharnae and at Eleu- 
therae ;* and while an elementary form of drama, probably at 
Icaria and very possibly in other Attic villages also, was the 
foundation of the tragedy of Thespis, the worship of the god 
in the Peloponnese (whither also it had travelled by unrecorded 
stages) contributed, in all probability, the higher lyric elements 
which found a place in tragedy, and also the satyr-play which 
was brought into Athens from Phlius. We do not know 
when the equine satyrs first came to be especially associated 
with Dionysus; probably they were originally independent of 
him and had existed from immemorial antiquity in the imagi- 
nation of the primitive Greeks; but once attached to him, 
they remained his companions to the end. 


XI 


Further consideration of Sir William Ridgeway’s theory. 


It will be convenient at this point to complete our considera- 
tion of the theory that tragedy originated in hero-worship at 
the tomb, rather than in the worship of Dionysus, by noting 


‘e.g. by the Bessi, whom Herodotus especially mentions as his wor- 


shippers: cf. A.B. Cook, Zeus, vol. ii, pp. 268 ff., for a very interesting 
discussion, though I cannot follow Dr. Cook in all his conclusions, 

> See above, ch. i, p.17. * See above, pp. 16, 115-16. 

* Hyginus, 11. iv; Steph. Byz. s. v. SyayiSac; cf. Euseb. Chron. i, 
p. 30; Stat. Theb. xii. 623 and Schol.; Philochorus, ap. Athen. ii, p. 38 c, 
and Paus. I. ii, § 5. 
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briefly such of the arguments used in support of that theory 
as have not already been discussed. 

§1. Sir William Ridgeway bases an argument! upon 
certain stage properties mentioned by Pollux, iv. 123 kai 
oKnvy pev vroKpitav tov 7 dt dpyxnortpa Tod xopod, év Fi Kal 
9 Ovpédn, eira Brpt ti ovoa, eire Bwpos. emi O& THs oKnvAs 
Kai ayuleds Exeito Bapos mpd Tay Oupay, Kal Tpdmefa Téeupara 
éxovoa, 7) Oewpis avopdcero 7) Ouwpis. edeos 0 Hv Tpdrega 
adpxaia, ep jv mpd Oéomidos eis tis dvaBas Tois xopevrais 
amekpivaro. 

With this passage he compares the passage of the Ltymo- 
logicum magnum: Ovpérn’ 4 Tod Oedrpov pexpl viv dro ris 
Tpané(ns wvopactal, mapa Td én’ adtis Ta Bin pepifecOat, 
TovTecTL Ta Ovopeva iepeia. tpdmefa & jv ed’ Hs éatares ev 
Tots aypols Rdov unnw Ta~w AaBovons THs Tpaywdias. 

These notices appear to mean that in the orchestra stood the 
Oupérn, and (perhaps beside it) a table for the cutting up of 
victims, used in very early times as a rude stage on which 
a member of the chorus conversed with the rest;* while on 
the stage stood an dyvieds-stone, with a table for offerings, in 
front of the palace which served asa back-scene. (Mr. A. Gow, 
in a learned discussion * of all the evidence with regard to the 
meaning of $vpéAn, is no doubt right in explaining the notice 
in the Etymologicum magnum as an attempt to account for 
the later use of OvpéAn as = ‘stage’ by identifying the 
Oupérn with the ér<és.) 

Sir William Ridgeway thinks that the dyueds-stones which 
stood before house-doors ‘were probably the grave-stones of 
ancient worthies’. This is absolutely contrary to all the 
evidence that exists about dyuiets-stones, which were the 
most primitive form of dedication to Apollo (dating from 
the aniconic period of his worship), and were placed before 
house-doors in order to claim the protection of the god. Yet 
from this mistaken interpretation of the dyuveds-stone Sir 
William Ridgeway argues that there has been a superimposi- 
tion of the Dionysiac cult upon that of the dead; such an 


1 Orig. of Trag., pp. 39 ff. 2 See above, pp. 118-120. 
3 J, H.S, xxxii (1912), pp. 213 ff. 
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argument plainly has no value. Dr. Farnell! has called 
attention to other mistakes in it, e.g. the assumption that 
the Oewpis or Ovwpis on which fruit and cakes were offered 
would be more appropriate to heroes than to Dionysus. In 
any case there is no ground for regarding the dyvieds-stone in 
the theatre as primitive ; it was a common property of house- 
fronts, and no doubt first appeared in the theatre when the 
palace-front became a regular or frequent back-scene—i.e. 
probably not till after the first third of the fifth century; and 
so it tells nothing of origins. 

The 6uvyérn, Sir William Ridgeway tells us, was originally 
the tomb of the hero, and only afterwards became the altar 
of Dionysus; and he thinks that the circular hole in the 
middle of the orchestra at Epidaurus and in the later Athenian 
orchestra may represent the Bé@pos into which offerings to 
dead heroes were poured. Pollux cannot really help him here. 
The natural explanation of the words etre Baud ti ovoa «ire 
Bods is surely that Pollux knew of the later use of @upéd7 
for ‘stage’, and also of its common use for ‘altar’, and there- 
fore mentioned both. Sir William Ridgeway translates Bapés 
‘an altar or a tomb’; and it is true that in some late inscrip- 
tions on tombs, and also in some late epigrams in the Anthology * 
the word Bapds is applied to a tomb. But that the words 
Boos and ‘tomb’ were not really identical is indicated by 
such lines as 

Adcbyiov ddredov, Bopuds 0 6de ofud-Te Kpbrre® 
and 
tadgov Tov bvTa wAnaiov, Bopdy 0’ dua, 

and Bwpés is never applied to a tomb except in a context in 
which there is separate mention of the tomb. It is not there- 
fore likely that Pollux would use it to mean ‘tomb’, where 
any reader would naturally understand it to refer to the use 
of @vpéAn as an altar. As to the holes in the orchestra, 

’ Hermath. xvii, pp. 12, 13. 

> Anth. Pal., App. 130, 262, 331; cf. Jacobs, A. P., vol. iii, p. 922. 

3 Ep. 130. 


* Ep. 331. In No. 262 the use of Boyds is more than half metaphorical, 
even if it applies to the tomb at all. 
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nothing definite is known—certainly not their date, which is 
not very early, There is at least a possibility that’ they were 
used to fix small altars in their place.! 

Sir William Ridgeway attempts to support his view by the 
assertion that the ‘tomb of Darius almost certainly forms the 
thymele’. There seems to be no justification for this asser- 
tion, though the question of the theatrical arrangements of 
Aeschylus’ early period, and of the setting of the Persae in 
particular, is an extremely difficult one.2_ Nor can it help him 
to quote the words of the chorus in the Choephoroe (1. 106), 
aidovpévyn cot Bopdy ds TUuBov warps, which only mean that 
the chorus held Agamemnon’s tomb in as great reverence as 
if it were an altar. His statement* that the central object in 
the setting of the Swpplices was a sepulchral mound is an 
assumption and nothing more. The dead are appealed to in 
1. 25, but so are the gods above (Il. 22, 24, &¢.); and it is most 
unlikely that the dead had any share in the xoivoBwpia of the 
gods about which the play centres, or that the kxoivoBopia 
itself was planted ona tomb. yepis 7 Timi Oedr. 

The result of Mr. Gow’s exhaustive discussion is to show 
that the word @vyuéAn is primarily equivalent to écydpa, 
a hearth or place of fire, rather than to Bwpués, which implies a 
raised structure; * though @vpéd7n came to be used also of Bool 
properly so called, from the mere fact of their upper surface 
being a OuvpéAn in the strict sense. The word was certainly 
applied to the altar of Dionysus in the theatre; and Mr. Gow 
suggests that there may have been a special reason for this, 
because some of the ceremonies preceding the theatrical con- 
tests at the City Dionysia brought Dionysus Eleuthereus into 
special connexion with an éoyépa, from which the Ephebi 
escorted his image into the theatre.° He conjectures that the 

1 See Haigh, Attic Theatre*, p. 108. Petersen, Die attische Tragidie, 
p. 547, can hardly be right in denying that the orchestra contained an 
altar at all: but it would take too long to discuss this here. 

2 I hope to recur to this at a later date. Sal Caapmlze: 

4 Cf. Pearson’s note on Sophocles, Fragm. 38. 

5 C.I.A. ii. 470 eionyayoy S€ kal tov Atévucoy amd ris éoXdpas Ovaartes TO 
Ges: and 471 cionyayov dé Kal tov Atéyvcoy amo ths éoxdpas eis ro Oéarpoy 
i portos. 

3182 N 
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altar of Dionysus in the theatre itself may originally have 
been an écydpa and not a Boyds. If so, this would lend some 
support to the idea that at the City Dionysia there was some 
consciousness of the chthonic aspect of Dionysus, though this 
could not be regarded as certain,since éoy dapat were not confined 
to chthonic powers.! But it could certainly not be taken to 
show that Dionysus himself was once a 7pes, or that his cult 
was superimposed upon that of a Apes. It must be added 
that there is no evidence that the altar of Dionysus in the 
theatre was ever actually called an écydépa. 

§2, The most impressive evidence in favour of the origin of 
tragedy in hero-worship consists in the occurrence in many 
plays of scenes in which a tomb-ritual is enacted, or a solemn 
lamentation performed; and to these must be added a few 
scenes in which the ghosts of the dead appear. These latter 
scenes are so few that in any case not much stress can be laid 
upon them—we have the shade of Darius in Aeschylus’ Persae ; 
the ghost of Clytemnestra hounding on the Furies in the 
Eumenides ; the ghost of Polydorus in Euripides’ Hecuba; and 
the ghost of Achilles in the lost Polyxena of Sophocles.? 
The imagination of the poet was certainly equal to the inven- 
tion of such scenes, without the assistance of any grave-ritual ; 
we have no independent evidence of dramatic grave-ritual in 
Greece in which the spirit of the deceased appeared as a 
character; and in the Hwmenides and (so far as can be seen) 
in the Polyxena the appearance of the shade does not take 
place in response to, or in connexion with, any graye- 
ritual. 

Apart from these appearances of ghosts, there are certainly 
plays in which a heroic tomb or a grave-ritual are prominent, 
either in the body of the play itself, as in the Persae, the 
Choephoroe and the Oedipus Coloneus, or else in the prologue 
or epilogue, which, nominally prophesying the origin and 
institution of such ritual, may sometimes, it is said, imply 
the actual performance of ritual in which the story of the 
play was dramatically presented. Such ritual, it is argued, is 

1 See Mr. Gow’s note, 1. c., p. 238. 
* See Pearson’s edition of Sophocles’ Fragments, vol. ii, p. 163. 
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indicated in the Helena, in which the tomb of Proteus plays 
a prominent part; in the Hecuba, in which Polyxena is sacri- 
ficed at the tomb of Achilles, and in the Rhesus: while the 
lamentations for the deaths of heroes in many plays are 
supposed to carry with them the same implication, that hero- 
worship at the tomb was the origin of tragedy. Such plays 
are the Septem contra Thebas and the Choephoroe of Aeschylus, 
and many plays of Euripides,—the Supplices, Andromache, 
Troades, and Phoenissae; together with some which have 
a @pyvos of less regular form—the Alcestis (in which the 
farewell of the chorus to the heroine is so treated), the Hippo- 
lytus and the Iphigeneia in Tawris (in which funeral rites 
are prepared for Orestes). It will be best to defer the special 
consideration of these plays until we discuss the much more 
carefully reasoned theory of Professor Murray, which has 
some points in common with that which is now criticized, and 
raises the whole question of the aetiological significance of 
tragedy in a fresh form. For the present it is sufficient to 
say that no such tomb-ritual can be shown to be implied in 
nearly all the extant plays (nor even in some of those men- 
tioned) without great straining of the evidence ; and that as the 
stories selected by tragic poets are generally stories of disaster 
and death, no ritual explanation is needed to explain the 
occurrence of lamentations and scenes at the tomb. What is 
valuable in the theory is simply the recognition that such 
scenes of mourning naturally took their form from the kind 
of mourning which was in vogue in contemporary Greek life 
or in the heroic age as recorded in Homer.!’ No more than 
this is required to explain the koyyés and other forms of 
lamentation ; and the adoption in the plays of those forms of 
mourning with which the Greeks were familiar—for why 
should any other have been adopted /—does not prove that the 
Greek drama was not Dionysiac in origin. It must be re- 
peated that there is no evidence which will bear inspection 
that the stories of the deaths of heroes were dramatically 
acted at their graves, though certain ritual Op7jvo. are known 


1 See above, pp. 19, 123, 124. 
N2 
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to have been performed! Tragedy no doubt did, though 
originally Dionysiac, borrow many of its themes from local 
hero-stories, but the particular kind of ritual from which 
tragedy is stated by Sir William Ridgeway to have sprung, 
exists only in his imagination. 

§ 3. It will be convenient to interpolate here a note upon 
some suggestions made by Dieterich? upon the origin of 
tragedy, because they also aim at explaining the persis- 
tence of Opjvor in the plays. His attempt to trace these Opfvor 
to a public lamentation at the Anthesteria has already 
been discussed? He further suggests that the @pjvo or 
koppot of tragedy may have been modelled, if not on any 
public mourning for the dead, at least on the mourning for 
Kore at the time of the Eleusinian mysteries. But we know 
nothing of the nature of this mourning, nor whether it had any 
regular or artistic form at all; and Dieterich’s conjecture can- 
not really derive much support from the fact that Aeschylus was 
profoundly influenced in his religious attitude by the mysteries, 
and was accused of revealing them in his plays. (The alleged 
adoption by Aeschylus of the dress of the Eleusinian hiero- 
phant for his principal actor is a point which requires separate 
discussion ; but it does not carry with it any conclusions as to 
the koppot.) It must again be said that the existence of Opjvor 
in a tragedy needs no explanation, and that the form of them 
is to be explained from Homer and from Greek funeral 
customs generally.* 

§ 4. Sir William Ridgeway supports his case for his theory 
that Greek tragedy arose among the tombs by an impressive 
array of descriptions of dramatic ceremonies in honour of the 
dead from all over the world. In regard to these it is almost 

? See above, pp. 189-40. These also may well have followed the con- 
ventional type of mourning. 

2 Arch. f. Rel., 1908, pp. 181 ff. 

5 Above, p. 170. 

* For the existence of a more or less stereotyped form of mourning in 
actual Greek life, cf. Nilsson, Newe Jahrb. xxvii (1911), pp. 622 ff. He 
quotes especially Plut. Vit. Solon. 21 and Plato, Laws xii. 947c¢. He 


notices (p. 619) the continuance of what is practically the Homeric form 
of mourning down to the present day in Greece. 
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enough to refer to the comments of Nilsson (1. ¢.) and Farnell. 
It is probable that Sir William Ridgeway has misinterpreted 
some of these ceremonies; but evenif his interpretations were 
all well-founded, they would prove nothing whatever about 
Greek tragedy. Before parallels can be drawn, the things to 
be compared must be separately substantiated ; and we cannot 
infer from ceremonies belonging to all grades of culture among 
distant and unrelated peoples, and on the ground of resem- 
blances which when investigated are very slight, that the 
ceremonies of the Greeks are to be similarly explained. At 
most, such parallels can be used to lend a general probability 
to an explanation for which the other grounds are very strong ; 
and it is just these other grounds which we have seen to be 
fatally weak. Accordingly, interesting as Sir William Ridge- 
way’s compilation is, it really contributes nothing to the 
solution of our present problems.” 

§ 5. In the Cambridge University Reporter for 21 April, 
1925, there appears a summary of a paper by Sir William 
Ridgeway on ‘ Euripides in Macedon’. The main contention 
of the paper appears to be that the Archelaus, Bacchae, and 
Rhesus were performed at Aegae, at a festival in honour of 
the deceased Macedonian kings who were buried there, and 
not in honour of Dionysus. 

That the Archelaus may have been performed at Aegae 
cannot be denied, because there is no evidence to show where 
it was performed. But although it is certain that Aegae 
possessed a theatre (in which Philip was murdered) it was not 
the only theatre in Macedonia, and it is beyond dispute that 
Dium also was the scene of dramatic performances. Sir William 
Ridgeway speaks of Dium ‘as a most unlikely place to hold 
a dramatic festival’, It does not appear why he thinks so ; 
but it is remarkable that among the most striking ruins of 
the town are the remains of a very fine theatre. There is a 
conflict of authority as to the place at which the games and 
dramatic contests were held on Alexander’s return from 

1 Hermathena, |. ¢. 


2 The same must be said of the work of Dr. E. Rostrup, Attic Tragedy 
in the Light of Theatrical History, in so fay as it follows the same method. 
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Greece : Diodorus! says they were held at Dium, Arrian,’ at 
Aegae. Now if Dium were ‘a most unlikely place’ for such 
contests, it would hardly have been mentioned as the scene of 
them at all, unless they had really been held there: but a study 
of Diodorus’ actual words suggests that it was not really an 
unlikely place, since Archelaus himself had instituted a 
dramatic festival there :* d:dééas otv adrovs repl Tob cuppépor- 
Tos Kal mapoppnoas did Tov A6ywv mpds Tos aydvas, Ovoias 
peyadompemeis Tots Oeois cvverérXecev Ev Aiw ris Maxedovias, 
kal oxnvixods ayovas Avi kai Movcas, ods Apyédaos 6 rpoPact- 
Aevoas mpatos karéderge. The play Archelaus may therefore 
have been performed at Dium (despite the lack of buried 
kings there) at least as well as at Aegae; but of course the 
absence of evidence makes ‘t impossible to say definitely in 
what theatre any of Euripides’ Macedonian plays were 
presented.* 

Towards the end of his paper, Sir William Ridgeway makes 
yet another attempt to save the hero-theory of tragedy, by a 
renewed effort to make Dionysus out to have. been a hero. 
He suggests that the Béxyouv mpopiyrns of the Rhesus, 1. 972, 
described as dwelling on the Pangaean mountain, is Dionysus ; 
and he argues that Dionysus was not identical with Bacchus, 
but was ‘an old Thracian chief who was regarded as a re- 
incarnation of Bacchus’; and that when he entered Greece he 
was regarded only as a hero. 

Now the interpretation of the passage in the Rhesus is 
extremely difficult; but Sir William Ridgeway cannot dispose 
of the old view, that the Békyouv mpopyrns was Orpheus, by 
the mere assertion that Orpheus ‘was buried at Libethra on 
Olympus, and there is no evidence that he ever expounded 
Bacchus’. As regards the first point, he has overlooked the 


? Diod. xvii. xvi, § 3. * Arrian, Anab. I. xi. 

* This is, of course, not certain; but it is the natural meaning of the 
words, 

* Sir William Ridgeway’s arguments for the Euripidean authorship of 
the Rhesus, and for assigning it to the poet’s Macedonian period, are 
interesting and ingenious; but it would be beside the point to discuss 
them here. 
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fact, to which Maass! called attention long ago, that although 
the burial-place of Orpheus was usually said to be Leibethra 
under Olympus (near Dium), there was a tribe called Ae.B7O pro. 
who lived under the Pangaean Mountain? and paid reverence 
to Orpheus. It is thus at least possible that Euripides found 
a tradition of Orpheus’ burial there ; and since it was on the 
Pangaean Mountain that (according to the Bassarai of 
Aeschylus) Orpheus was slain by Maenads, it is not improbable 
that legend should have given him a burial-place there also. 
(Whether the story originally belonged to the district of 
Pangaeum, and was transferred to that of Olympus, or 
whether it travelled from the Leibethra near Olympus with 
the Pierians who had migrated thence to Pangaeum, makes no 
difference for the present purpose. On either hypothesis 
Euripides could have found a tradition that Orpheus was 
buried on the Pangaean Mountain.) 

The description of Orpheus as Béxyou mpopy7ns is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the rites of the Orphic brotherhoods 
were to a great extent in honour of Bacchus or Dionysus,’ as 
well as of Kore, and, unlike most forms of Greek religion, 
inyolved definite doctrines, the exposition of which would 
naturally be ascribed to the mythical founder. The reference 
to these rites founded by Orpheus in the Rhesus, ll. 943-4: 


puotTnplov Te TOY adroppHtav pavas 

edergev "Opdets... 
makes it likely that he had them in mind also in ll. 972-8, and 
the words cepvds roiciv eiddav Oeds (like Pindar’s words, 
govavra cuverotow,* which refer certainly to Orphic doctrine) 
suggest mystic rites, such as those ascribed to Orpheus. On 
this interpretation the whole passage, 963 ff., hangs together 


1 Orpheus, p. 135. 

® Himerius, Or. xiii. 4 AciBnOpror pev ody Tayyaiov mpdaokor ‘Oppéa rov 
KadXiorns, Tov Opaktov, mp péev Snpoorevewy els adrovs thy Bdyv fv mapa Ths 
pnrpos THs Movons euaber, COavipatsy re kai cvvndovro xrh. The assertion of 
Perdrizet (Cultes et Mythes du Pangée, pp. 29, 30) that the Pangaean 
Leibethrii are a fiction of Himerius seems to be purely dogmatic. 

8 Of. Apollod. I. iii, § 2 edpe dé ’Opdeds kal ra Avovicou pvorjpta KTh. 

* Olymp. ii. 93. 
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well: ‘Rhesus will not die, for I will persuade Kore to let him 
dwell on earth as a cave-god. She owes something to the 
relatives of Orpheus, who propagated her mysteries; and he 
will live like Orpheus, himself a buried god on Mount Pangaeum 
and revered by the initiated ’.? 

The Béxyov mpodhrns then, the buried god or hero, is 
Orpheus, not Dionysus. Dionysus doubtless had an oracle on 
Mount Pangaeum, as Herodotus states;* but Sir William 
Ridgeway is going beyond the text when he says that Dionysus 
was buried there. Here are Herodotus’ words: Ydrpac dé 
ovdevos kw avOpdrav bmjKoor eyévovTo, daov tpets tpmev, AA 
diaredeHot 7d péxpe ped alel edvres EXCVOEpoL podvot Opnixov 
olkéoval te yap dpea wWnrd, tonol te mavroinor Kal yldve 
ovynpepéa, Kal elol Ta modéuta Akpot. ovToL of Tod Atovtaou 
TO pavTHioy elow KexTNMEevor’ TO O& pavTHLoy TodTO éoTL pev ETT 
TOV bpéav Tov bndroTdTav, Bynoool dé Tov Yatpéwv eict of 
mpopynrevovtes Tod pod, mpduavrTis d&  xpéwoa KaTd rep ev 
Aedoior, kat ovdéy moixktAdérepov. Dionysus need not have 
been supposed to be buried, in order to give oracles through 
a priestess, any more than Apollo at Delphi; and the un- 
doubtedly chthonic character of his divinity in some places of 
his worship does not imply that he was supposed to have been 
once a mortal.’ 

It is difficult to agree with Sir William Ridgeway when he 
tries to prove that Bacchus and Dionysus were distinct, on 
the strength of such expressions as 6 Baxyetos Aidvucos (Hom. 
Hymn to Pan, 46), emeOtpnoe Atovicm Bakyelo rererOjvar 
(Herod. iv. 79), 6 Baxyetos Oeds vatwy én’ &kpwv dpéwv (Soph. 
O.7.1105). His statement that the meaning of the termina- 


* Wilamowitz (Hermes lxi, pp. 285 ff.) objects that Orpheus was not a 
god. But we know too little of Orphic mysteries to deny that he was a 
god to the initiated (roiow iddow) ; cf. Tertull. de anim. 2, p. 301 ‘ pleros- 
que auctores etiam deos existimavit antiquitas, nedum divos... ut 
Orpheum, ut Musaeum’ etc. 

Sabi WEL 

* I do not see the point of Sir William Ridgeway’s reference to 
Aristotle, de Ausc. Mir, p. 842 f.; the passage only shows that there 
was a precinct or temple of Dionysus in Crestonia, the region next to 
that of the Bisaltae. 
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tion -efos is ‘son of’, ‘sprung from’ is against most of the 
evidence. It cannot be so explained in words like ‘Opjpecos, 
*"Enmixovpetos, IIvOaydpeos, Avxevos: much less where the 
termination is not combined with a proper name (avdpeios, 
yuvatkeios, dvOpare.os, Boecos, olketos, tmmetos, &e.). It simply 
means ‘appertaining or belonging to’, ‘related to’, in whatever 
way. No doubt it is sometimes patronymic, as sonship is a 
common kind of relation, but it is by no means always so. 
Bakxetos itself is applied to Bérpus, vépuos, pvdpuds, &e.; and 
when we remember that the worshippers of the god were 
called Bdéxyo., we need not hesitate to translate the word as 
used by the Hymn-writer, Herodotus, and Sophocles as ‘lord 
of the Béxyou’, or ‘worshipped by the Béxyo.’. The word may 
possibly mean ‘frenzied’ or ‘inspired’, when Aristophanes ' 
applies the words rév Baxyeiov dvaxra to Aeschylus. It 
certainly does not mean ‘son of Bacchus’. 

The attempt therefore to treat Dionysus as a buried hero 
and as distinct from Bacchus seems to fail on all grounds.? 


XII 


Professor Murray's Theory. 


$1. In an Appendix to ch. viii of Miss J. E. Harrison’s 
Themis, Professor Gilbert Murray attempts to explain certain 
recurrent forms or elements of Greek tragedy by the hypo- 
thesis that these are survivals of the forms of a spring ritual 
or dromenon in honour of Dionysus, a ritual identified by 
him with the dithyramb from which, according to Aristotle, 
tragedy sprang. The fact that in nearly all extant Greek 
tragedies these forms, or some of them, appear as part of the 
presentation of the fortunes, not of Dionysus, but of some 
hero or heroine, is explained by the hypothesis which plays so 


' Frogs, 1259. 

2 For other arguments on this subject, see above, pp. 12-14. Just as 
these pages were going to press, Sir William Ridgeway’s paper appeared 
in full in Class. Quart. xx (1926), pp. 1 ff., but Ido not think that any 
alteration in the above is called for. 
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large a part in Themis, that both Dionysus and the principal 
heroes of Greek legend were alike forms of what Miss Harrison 
and Professor Murray term the ’Eviavrés-4afpov, who repre- 
sents the cyclic death and rebirth, not merely of the year, but 
of the tribe, by the return to life of the heroes or dead 
ancestors. Such heroes, like Dionysus, we are asked to 
believe, had their dromena, essentially the same in type, and 
closely akin to, or identical with, such initiation-ceremonies as 
(on Miss Harrison’s showing) were those of Kouretes. (The 
reader of Themis will find that Miss Harrison is not perfectly 
clear in her theory of the relation of these various rites to 
each other and to the dithyramb; and it is also not quite clear 
how far Professor Murray follows her in detail, but so far as 
has been stated above, his language appears to imply his 
agreement with her.) The forms into which tragedy falls are 
to be explained, according to the theory, as modifications of 
the forms of the original ritual of Dionysus or the ’Eviavrés- 
Aaipwv,—the dithyramb or spring ritual; and tragedy had 
for its business originally, and continued to have, the repre- 
sentation of the airov, the supposed historical cause, of the 
ritual, whether Dionysiac or heroic. What then was this 
ritual? It will be best to quote Professor Murray’s own 
words : 


‘If we examine the kind of myth which seems to underlie the 
various ‘Ev.avrés celebrations, we shall find : 


1, An Agon or Contest, the Year against its enemy, Light 
against Darkness, Summer against Winter. 


2. A Pathos of the Year-Daimon, generally a ritual or sacrificial 
death, in which Adonis or Attis is slain by the tabu 
animal, the Pharmakos stoned, Osiris, Dionysus, Pentheus, 
Orpheus, Hippolytus torn to pieces (crapaypds). 


3. A Messenger. For this Pathos seems seldom or never to be 
actually performed under the eyes of the audience... . 
It is announced by a Messenger . . . and the dead body 
is often brought in on a bier. This leads to 


4. Threnos or Lamentation. Specially characteristic, however, 
is a clash of contrary emotions, the death of the old being 
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also the triumph of the new: see p. 318f., on Piniareies 
account of the Oschophoria. 

5 and 6. An Anagnorisis—discovery or Reenitionst the slain 
and mutilated Daimon, followed by his Resurrection or 
Apotheosis, or, in some sense, his Epiphany in glory. 
This I shall call by the general name Theophany. It 
naturally goes with a Peripeteia or extreme change of 
feeling from grief to joy. 

Observe the sequence in which these should normally occur: 
Agon, Pathos, Messenger, Threnos, Theophany, or, we might say, 
Anagnorisis and Theophany. 

He illustrates the theory by applying it to three plays 
of Euripides, the Bacchae, Hippolytus, and Andromache. 
Now he himself points out that, in one very important point, 
the theory does not apply even to them; nor, in fact, does it 
apply to any other play. There is not a single extant play in 
which the epiphany is the epiphany of the god or hero who 
has been slain. ‘In the Bacchae it is Pentheus who is torn, 
but Dionysus who appears as god.’ Does this really matter 
less, as he suggests (p. 345), because Pentheus is only another 
form of Dionysus himself?1 If there was any consciousness 
of this on the part of poet or audience the play is reduced 
to a more bewildering series of riddles as regards the 
personality of the characters than Dr. Verrall or Professor 
Norwood ever conceived. When is Pentheus Pentheus, and 
when is he Dionysus? when is Dionysus the enemy of Pen- 
theus, and when is he another form of him? and how are these 
transitions between ego and alter ego managed?” However this 
may be, ‘In the Bacchae it is Pentheus who is torn, but Diony- 
sus whoappears as god. In the Hippolytus it is not Hippolytus 
who appears as god, but Artemis, his patroness.> In the Andro- 
mache the persons are all varied: it is Peleus and Menelaus 


1 T do not think that this is a quite accurate view, but the point is of 
no importance here. 

2 There is the same difficulty with regard to Dionysus-Orpheus in 
the lost Bassarai of Aeschylus, as interpreted by Professor Murray, 
p. 349. 

3 I do not think any one has yet suggested that Hippolytus is a form 
of Artemis. 
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who have the contest; it is Neoptolemus who is slain and 
mourned ; it is Thetis who appears as divine.’ Now this is 
surely a very serious difficulty. The kernel of tragedy, accord- 
ing to the theory, is the death and resurrection or epiphany 
of aslaindaimon. Yet there is not one single tragedy in which 
the epiphany is that of the daimon or hero who has been slain, 
nor have we the faintest indication anywhere of any tragedy 
in which a slain character is resuscitated, with the possible 
exception of the Alcestis, which is more of a satyric play than 
a tragedy, and in which the year-daimon (if there is one) 
is not Alcestis but Heracles. Is it possible to come to any 
other conclusion than that the theory simply does not fit the 
facts ? 

Further, it is extremely doubtful whether, in any ritual known 
in Greece, the representation of the death, and the representa- 
tion of the resurrection of the god or other object of the cult were 
ever combined in the same ceremony.! They were, in fact, 
almost inevitably supposed to take place at different times of the 
year, if they represent the phenomena of winter and spring. 
Srapaypos is a winter ceremony, and in Greece seems to be 
generally trieteric: and in the omapayyés-rites of which we 
have any account no resurrection follows as the sequel to the 
death. Moreover, we have no hint anywhere of any tragedy 
in which Dionysus was torn or slain: and the Zagreus 
mysteries (in which, in a sense, this did happen) cannot be 
shown by any evidence to have any connexion whatever with 
tragedy, or with the dithyramb. (In any case dpodayia, 
the devouring of the god who has been torn or slain, is not 
a ceremony naturally followed by resurrection, and belongs 
to a different type from the vegetation-ritual of death and 


* The one doubtful instance, the awakening of Liknites at Delphi, is 
far too uncertain to build upon, Dr. Farnell, Cults, v, pp. 186 ff., has 
a more probable explanation. The resuscitation of the ox at the 
Bouphonia is not a ‘Resurrection’, but a pretence that the ox has not been 
slain ; and in any case does not help us much in regard to Dionysus and 
the heroes. It seems to be only in such modern performances as those 
at Viza, &c., in which the original meaning of the ritual is forgotten, 
that these two are combined. 
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resurrection, its object being rather what is loosely called 
‘communion’.) It seems most probable that the supposed 
ritual, with which the origins of tragedy are connected by 
the theory under discussion, never existed in Greece at all; 
but it will be well to consider more in detail how far the 
theory serves to explain the extant remains. 

\ 2, Assuming that the original ritual contained a theophany, 
a mepiréreca from sorrow to joy,! what does Professor Murray 
suppose its history to have been? It may be objected, as he 
rightly sees (p. 343) that ‘Our tragedies normally end with 
a comforting theophany’ [even this, as we shall see, appears 
to be an over-statement] ‘but not with an outburst of joy’. 
‘No’, he replies, ‘ but it looks as if they once did. We know that 
they were in early times composed in tetralogies consisting of 
three tragedies and a satyr-play... The satyr-play coming 
at the end of the tetralogy, represented the joyous arrival of 
the re-living Dionysus and his rout of attendant daimones at 
the end of the Sacer Ludus’. The theophany then is to be 
looked for first in the fourth play, the satyr-play of the old 
tetralogy. 

Now at what period is the satyr-play supposed to have 
represented the theophany of a slain god or hero, or indeed 
a theophany connected with the story of the other three plays 
at all? It has been contended above? that the tetralogic 
arrangement is itself probably far from original in tragedy ; 
but whether this is so or not, the alleged phenomenon does 
not take place, so far as the evidence goes, in Aeschylus. The 
most certain Aeschylean theophanies to which Professor 
Murray points all come in the third play of the trilogy—the 
appearances of Apollo and Athena in the Hwmenides, of 


1 Tt is difficult to follow Dieterich, as Professor Murray does, in drawing 
a parallel between the Eleusinian Mysteries and Tragedy. True, there 
is a mepuréreca from sorrow to joy in the mysteries. But was there any 
enactment of the rdéos, the rape of Kore ? (It is also rather inconvenient 
to use the word mepuréresa of tragedy in two senses: Aristotle, of course, 
states that a mepuréreca may be of either kind, but the repuréreca which 
he treats as characteristic of tragedy is the mepuréreva from joy to sorrow.) 

? pp. 89, 93 ff. 
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Aphrodite in the Danaid trilogy, and possibly of Zeus in the 
Prometheus-trilogy, if Professor Murray’s interpretation is 
correct. (None of these daimones had been previously slain.) 
In the Theban trilogy Oedipus really may have reappeared in 
the satyric play, the Sphina, but apparently Professor Murray 
interprets this trilogy otherwise, and looks in the Sphinw for 
the epiphany, not of Oedipus, but of Dionysus as the deliverer. 
The interpretations suggested of other lost plays of Aeschylus 
are for the most part too conjectural to serve as evidence, but 
there is no suggestion of an epiphany in the satyric play of 
any daimon connected with the preceding plays. If then this 
ever happened, it must have been before Aeschylus. But 
before Aeschylus we have no hint of tetralogies, and the very 
slight indirect evidence that there is does not favour the 
hypothesis of their existence.’ 

In his account of the theophanies which are extant (or can 
be inferred to have happened in lost plays), Professor Murray 
seems almost to give up Sophocles. In fact, nothing of the kind 
happens except in the Philoctetes, in which in many ways the 
influence of Euripides is traceable. It is above all in Euripides, 
much more even than in Aeschylus, that theophanies and some 
of the other forms occur more or less as they should,—of course 
now within the single play, not in tetralogies. This is not 
very easy to understand. Presumably the poet is supposed to 
have been conscious that he was reproducing a year-god’s 
ritual, or at any rate something not to be tampered with; for 
after an enumeration of all the extant theophanies in Euri- 
pides and a demonstration of the strong resemblance between 
them, we are told that ‘if this were free and original composi- 
tion, the monotony would be intolerable and incomprehensible : 
we can understand it only when we realize that the poet is 
working under the spell of a set traditional form’, A poet 
can scarcely do inartistic things under sheer compulsion with- 
out being conscious of the compulsion. But why was Aeschylus 
so much less ‘monotonous’, and Sophocles hardly under the spell 
at all, though his poetic career coincided for two-thirds of its 
length with Euripides’ own? Can we accept the theory when 


1 See above, p. 89. 
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the exceptions are so significant a proportion of ‘the whole 
material ? 

It may be said parenthetically that the Euripidean 
‘monotony’ does not really seem to be at all intolerable or in- 
comprehensible ; it is hard to understand how any one who has 
seen many Euripidean plays acted, whether in the original or 
in Professor Murray’s own incomparable translations, can 
think them so. The form of the plays appears to be admirably 
adapted for presenting just the ideas which Euripides wished 
to present, and it is because his ideas, rather than any pre- 
scribed ritual, follow the same lines over and over again, that 
his plays are made to do so, often by very bold modifications of 
the legends. But it would require too long a digression to 
discuss this here in detail. 

‘Our tragedies’, we are told, ‘normally end with a comfort- 
ing theophany’. The three trilogies of Aeschylus, the course 
of which is more or less clear, certainly ended in a scene of 
reconciliation, effected by divine interposition—by the agency 
of Aphrodite in the Danaides, of Athena in the Humenides, 
and possibly of Zeus in the Prometheus-trilogy ; and the same 
thing may have happened in some of the lost plays or trilogies. 
The contending claims are reconciled and given their due place 
inthe higher unity. But it will still remain possible that this 
was due, not to the constraining force of a primitive ritual 
sequence, but to the genius and the comprehensive theological 
thinking of Aeschylus himself. In the Persae the appearance 
of Darius is scarcely a comforting theophany. In the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles also there is a reconciling theophany, 
though otherwise, as Professor Murray points out, ‘the 
sequence is rather far from any type’. In the other plays of 
Sophocles there is very little to suggest a mepiméreca from 
sorrow to joy. As regards Euripides, it is true that many of the 
extant plays end with the appearance of a god, who arranges 
matters conveniently, if ingloriously, and often institutes some 
custom familiar to fifth-century Athenians; yet it is hard to 
think of some of those appearances (e.'g. those in the Hippolytus 
and Bacchae) as even a ‘ faded’ form of mepuréreca from sorrow 
to joy ; and many of them can hardly have been intended to be 
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comforting. The viciousness and incompetence of the gods is 
so plain that the tragedy is deepened unspeakably by these 
theophanies ; that is, partly, why they are there; the consola- 
tion offered to Hippolytus and Ion is very cold comfort, and 
Ton’s attitude clearly indicates this. But what it is more im- 
portant to notice is that though such ‘comforting theophanies’, 
if we are to call them so, are proportionately numerous in the 
extant plays of Euripides, they were probably not characteristic 
of him, if, as Aristotle says, ‘most of his tragedies end in 
calamity ’,! so that some of his critics complained of their 
dismalness. 

Further, if the original ritual always ended joyfully, it is 
less easy to explain why in most tragedies the ending was in 
disaster,—at least if, as seems probable, it is not legitimate to 
call in the satyrice play to our aid. It would be easier to ex- 
plain tragedy by a ritual which had originally no happy 
ending—whether in the form of a theophany or not—than to 
explain why, if a happy ending was an essential part of 
the original ritual, the majority of tragedies should have got 
rid of it. It seems more likely that happy endings, where 
they occur, should be at least in part due to the cause to which 
Aristotle refers some of them—the weakness of the spectators, 
who wanted to go away cheerful. 

$3. It will be sufficient to state here in outline some of the 
difficulties in regard to the supposed ritual forms, other than 
the theophanies. (The application of the theory to the extant 
plays individually will be considered briefly in an Appendix, 
and a few illustrations only given here.) It may be said briefly 
that it is only possible to find the Forms in the extant plays if 
their order—Agon, Pathos, Messenger, Anagnorisis, Threnos, 
Theophany,—which we were asked to observe, can be changed 
to almost any extent, and the very broadest meaning given to 
the terms themselves. 

‘Agon’, for example, in Professor Murray’s exposition will 
cover almost any difference of opinion,—so much so that it 
would scarcely be possible to conceive of any drama or work 
of fiction without an ‘agon’ in this wide sense, apart from 


1 Poetics, X1v. 
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any ritual origins. In the Swpplices of Aeschylus a song of 
prayer has to do duty for the ‘threnos’; there cannot be 
a threnos, for there has been no ‘pathos’; and the peripeteia 
(if the word can be used at all of the promise given by the 
king) comes in the wrong place. In the Persae Atossa’s dream 
of the contest of Europe and Asia has to do duty for the agon. 
In the Prometheus of course an agon—in fact a series of 
agones—is inextricably involved in the very idea of the play, 
though we may greatly doubt if they had any ritual counter- 
part; the rest of the play—Prometheus’ long narrative and 
prophecy to lo--is very imperfectly explained by the forms. 
In the Oresteia, as Professor Murray truly says, the sequence 
in the individual plays is upset and confused: but it is diffi- 
cult to understand the reason which he gives—and which 
I suppose he would give for the confusion of the sequence 
in the individual plays of the other trilogies—viz. that the 
full theophany is reserved for the last play. Surely that, 
according to the theory, is just where it ought to be, at 
least if it cannot be in the satyric play, and the other 
forms ought to be distributed in orderly sequence over the 
whole trilogy ; but if he means that the forms are to be sought 
for in a complete sequence in each play, except for the theo- 
phany, surely this should not involve such disturbance of the 
order in each play that some of the forms should be omitted, 
some doubled or trebled, and the sequence in fact practically 
ignored. Besides this we are told that Orestes is a very 
characteristic hero of the Eniautos-Daimon type,—he is re- 
ported dead (and that by omapayyés) and returns in triumph: 
he is closely parallel to Dionysus himself, the forms of whose 
ritual are supposed to be the basis of tragedy. Why then 
should he above all ‘always produce a peculiar disturbance in 
the forms’? (p. 356.) His story, if any, ought to fit into the 
traditional mould. And yet the wilful dramatist postpones 
the agon in which, according to the sequence, the hero ought 
to be slain, until after the hero’s so-called resurrection! Is 
not the solution simply that the Orestes story is not based on 
any such ritual-sequence at all? 

If the theory is to be applied to trilogies at all, probably 
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it ought to be applied not to individual plays, but (as has just 
been suggested) to whole trilogies or tetralogies. It would 
perhaps be possible to reconstruct the lost second play of the 
Danaid trilogy in such a way as to compose a trilogy bringing 
in all the forms; but this would of course be mere guesswork ; 
and it would not be easy to treat the other trilogies in the same 
way with any probability. As applied to individual plays of 
Aeschylus the theory breaks down hopelessly, Where, for 
instance, is the anagnorisis in the Supplices or the Septem ? 
(The term anagnorisis appears to be very loosely applied to 
some scenes in other plays, for instance to the discovery of the 
body of Ajax, and to ‘a kind of spiritual anagnorisis’ in 
Euripides’ Electra. It was Dieterich who set the example of 
using in a vague and inexact sense certain technical terms the 
meaning of which is clearly defined in Aristotle, who first 
applied them for the purposes of dramatic criticism.) Pro- 
fessor Murray’s own analysis of the plays of Sophocles shows 
how remote that poet’s structures are from the supposed ritual- 
sequence, and he has to invoke ‘atrophied’ messengers and 
‘faded’ theophanies to obtain even a semblance of corre- 
spondence between the two. (The atrophied messenger in the 
Ajax foretells the pathos, which he ought, according to the 
sequence, to report; and the pathos obediently follows.) 

The stronghold of the theory is Euripides; but again Pro- 
fessor Murray’s own detailed analysis shows how much inter- 
pretation and conjecture is required before even Euripides’ 
plays can be adduced in support of the theory. We have 
to suppose that there was some other form of Hippolytus- 
dromenon than any actually known, to explain the Hippolytus ; 
and that the Orestes (and also Aeschylus’ Choephoroe) had some 
more complete predecessor, in which Agamemnon actually rose 
from the tomb. In the Heracles, instead of a god, Theseus 
appears ex machina ‘as it were’, and we are left in some 
doubt where we are to find the agon; and so on, in almost 
every play. 

§ 4, Professor Murray’s theory appears to run contrary 
to such literary and historical evidence as there is for the 
origins of tragedy, The one thing which seems quite clear 
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from such evidence is that tragedy began as a choral song; 
the first actor was the creation (using the word loosely) of 
Thespis, the second of Aeschylus, the third of Sophocles. It 
takes two to make a quarrel. Where was the agon before 
Aeschylus? (Even Aeschylus is not very skilful at first—in 
the Supplices—in handling two actors; the only passage of 
dialogue between the two is the brief dispute between Danaus 
and the Egyptian Herald.) It is very difficult under the 
circumstances to believe that an agon was part of the song 
and dance from which tragedy sprang, or that there was 
a messenger, announcing a pathos resulting from such an 
agon, before Thespis. There can hardly have been a formal 
agon until the second actor brought with him the possibility 
of a clash of interests; and when it does come, it is never so 
formal or persistent in shape as the agon of the Old Comedy, 
which, as we shall see, was really primitive. Where (as some- 
times in Sophocles and commonly in Euripides) there is some 
formality in the dispute, this is probably a reflection of the set 
speeches of litigants in the law-courts, and is not due to the 
constraining effect of an original ritual. 

§ 5. With his theory of the original ritual Forms of Tragedy, 
Professor Murray connects the theory that every tragedy 
represents the supposed aizoy, or historical reason, of a rite 
in vogue in the worship of Dionysus or in that of some hero, 
or occasionally the aizioy of some other institution. Now 
originally, we must suppose, the representation of the death 
and resurrection of Dionysus must have been ritual with an 
ulterior motive, not drama acted for its own sake; and the 
ritual sanctity or exclusiveness must have given way con- 
siderably before non-Dionysiac themes would be admitted. 
But when this had happened, why should the poets (if there 
were any at this stage) or the organizers of the representation 
have necessarily represented the rituals of heroes, instead of 
going to their stories, which no doubt (however aetiological in 
origin some may have been) were by now current in detach- 
ment from their rituals? And why should we require a ritual 
origin for every detail of non-Dionysiac plays? For so con- 
vinced is Professor Murray of the necessity of a ritual 
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explanation that the dramatic and artistic reasons which are 
produced for certain scenes are not sufficient for him; but 
(e.g.) in order to explain the absence of a Opjvos from the 
Medea, he has to conjecture that there was no Opfvos in the 
Corinthian rite;! and after noticing the perfectly adequate 
artistic justification of the Euadne scene in Euripides’ Supplices, 
he adds ‘ but it must, no doubt, have some ritual justification 
also’. Why must it ? 

The transition from Dionysiac to non-Dionysiac subjects 
evidently took place during the sixth century s.c.: all the 
evidence points to that date. Now this was just the time 
when the heroic legends were being collected and consolidated. 
Are not the facts sufficiently explained when we observe that 
just when the Dionysiac drama was being developed and 
popularized, as it evidently was at this time, by Peisistratus 
and other tyrants, a tremendous mass of legend was also being 
made accessible to the dramatic poets and organizers?” It can 
easily be understood how enterprising and imaginative poets 
should have seized on the legends, experimenting freely, and 
ultimately rejecting stories which did not make good plays, 
and so settling down (as Aristotle says) * to the stories of a 
few houses. By no means all these legends were aetiological 
(though no doubt some were) ; and it is very doubtful whether 
even in dealing with many of those which had been worked 
up from an aetiological origin the poet would have been 
conscious of this origin. 

It is, however, desirable to deal briefly with one point upon 
which Professor Murray lays some stress (being so far in agree- 
ment with Sir William Ridgeway). Most plays, he rightly 
says, deal with the death or pathos of some hero; and he 
adds, ‘Indeed, I think it can be shown that every extant 
tragedy contains somewhere towards the end the celebration 
of a tabu tomb’.* (The words ‘every extant tragedy’ seem 


* In fact what we know of the Corinthian rite shows that it was quite 
different in several points from anything that could be inferred from 
the play. 

? See below, pp. 199, 219. 3 Poetics, ch. xiv. 

* Ido not discuss here the justification or implications of the adjective 
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to be an exaggeration, but this may be passed over for the 
moment.) The answer seems to be partly (as was briefly urged 
in reply to Sir William Ridgeway!) that the most striking 
stories about most heroes, ancient and modern, are connected 
with their death; that in almost every tragedy in the world 
there is conflict, death, and lamentation; and that if the 
Dionysiac zpayrxol xopof were already ‘ tragic ’—connected, 
for instance, with stories like those of Pentheus, Lycurgus, 
Icarius and Erigone,—it would naturally be stories of the 
deaths of heroes that poets would select; nor is there any 
need to go back behind the stories to the ritual of the heroes; 
for it is surely not suggested that no tragic myths would ever 
have come into existence but for the desire to explain ritual. 
This would be as bad as the solar theory. Even if some of 
the stories were explanatory of ritual, this would not neces- 
sarily determine the literary form of the stories in their epic 
shape, still less in any drama based on the epic stories. 

But further, the actually and unmistakably aetiological 
passages (whether referring to tomb-worship or to other 
institutions) in the extant plays need some sifting. 

It would appear that Aeschylus and Sophocles aetiologize 
very little except about Athenian institutions. (It is not 
really justifiable to treat the worship of Oedipus and his 
children at Thebes as the airiov of plays in which that worship 
is not so much as hinted at. The Septem ends with a very 
serious doubt whether Polynices will get any burial at all, 
much less worship.) But the introduction of Athenian insti- 
tutions in plays performed before an Athenian audience does 
not need for its explanation the hypothesis that the whole 
play is developed from the ritual of the institution. 

On the other hand, aetiologizing about non-Athenian institu- 
tions was certainly a hobby of Euripides—possibly, in part 
because it gave a certain element of novelty to his work, but 
mainly, we may surmise, because aetiologizing was popular at 
the time. For it is by no means a peculiarity of the drama at 
this period ; we find it in Pindar and Herodotus, and even in 


tabu in this connexion. But it is a word to be used with some circum- 
spection. 1 Above, p. 179. 
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Thucydides. And in this popularity of aetiology we may find 
a contributory cause to account for the explanation in the 
dramas not only of grave-rituals, but of other institutions— 
torch-processions, the Ionian tribes, the worship of Artemis at 
Brauron, &c. We do not need the hypothesis that if the 
institution of a hero-cult is brought in at the end of a play, it 
is because the play is somehow based on the hero’s ritual. 

§ 6. With regard to the kind of ritual from which Tragedy 
is supposed to have sprung, there is great difficulty. Professor 
Murray speaks of this ritual sequence as the Dithyramb or 
Spring Dromenon of Dionysus; but when we ask what this 
was, we are referred to chapter vi of Themis. Now it is 
almost impossible to discover what Miss Harrison means by 
‘Dithyramb’; the word, in her hands, seems to be applicable 
to anything—the lyrics of the Bacchae, the ritual of the 
Kouretes, a spring-song of magical fertility for the New Year, 
an initiation ceremony, and a good many other things, most 
of them very different from one another, and all of them quite 
different from the dithyramb as known to us from literature. 
But it can be safely said that neither in Themis nor in any 
records of Greek ritual is there any trace of a ceremony called 
Dithyramb on good authority and taking the form Agon, 
Pathos or Sparagmos, Threnos, Anagnorisis, Resurrection ; 
nor does any known Dionysiac ritual contain such a combina- 
tion of elements. We know little enough of the Dithyramb ; 
what is known has been (no doubt imperfectly) collected 
in the preceding chapter; but it was nothing like what 
Professor Murray and Miss Harrison require. 

The other rite which is supposed to have contributed to 
Tragedy is the Eleusinian. Professor Murray follows Dieterich 
in comparing the prologue of Tragedy with the prorrhesis of 
the hierophant before the sacred dromenon. But it is 
only necessary to read the passages to see that there is 
really no resemblance at all: between the parody of such a 
prorrhesis in the Frogs (354 ff.), and the prologues or intro- 
ductory scenes of Tragedy. Professor Murray’s allusion to 
the Proagon, which was not part of the play, but a ceremony 
on an earlier day, is not very easy to understand ; and when 
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he states that ‘if our knowledge were a little fuller, we should 
very likely be told who rpéros €ypawe mpoddyous’, he forgets 
that we are told; it was Thespis, of whom no special connexion 
with Eleusis is recorded. 

It should be repeated that there is no hint in any extant 
evidence of any connexion between tragedy, as performed in 
honour of Dionysus Eleuthereus, and the ritual of Dionysus- 
Zagreus (in which, it appears, orapaypués did take place, 
though without any resurrection). It was under Peisistratus 
that the festival of Eleuthereus was organized at Athens, and 
that Thespis appeared there; it was Peisistratus, probably, 
who encouraged the collection by Onomacritus and the 
systematic publication of epic legend ;? it was under Peisistratus 
that Onomacritus Aiovtow cuvébnkey dpyra and put together 
the Orphic legend of Zagreus into something like coherent 
form. If the Zagreus ritual had been also the basis of the 
newly organized Tragedy—the one thing which we are not 
told—is it likely that not a hint of it would have been pre- 
served? It is perhaps permissible to add that the application 
of the conception of the Eniautos-Daimon to Hamlet? and 
St. John the Baptist* is not likely to win belief in the 
soundness of Professor Murray’s theory. 


Note on the application of Professor Murray’s theory to 
certain plays. 


As regards the plays of Aeschylus, little need be added to what 
has been said above. The real difficulty, as has been indicated, 
is to know whether we are to look for traces of the Ritual Forms 
in a trilogy as a whole, or in single plays. It may be doubted 
whether in the last play of the Danaid trilogy Aphrodite really 
founded the institution of marriage based on consent, and there- 
fore whether the last scene gave the airvov of the plays. (A little 


1 Whatever difficulties of detail there may be, there can be little doubt 
as to the Collection of Epic poetry at this time; cf. Cauer, Grundfr. der 
Homerkritik 1°, pp. 130 ff. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic.’ pp. 304 ff. 

2 British Academy Shakespeare Lecture, 1914. 

3 J. E. Harrison, Class. Rev. xxx (1916), pp. 216 ff.; see also ibid. 
xxxi, pp. 1 ff., 63 f. 
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difficulty arises at times, because Professor Murray sometimes 
speaks of the ritual as the airov of the play, and sometimes of the 
play as representing the airvov of the ritual. The two conceptions, 
however, are obviously not irreconcilable.) A different view of 
the Danaid trilogy is taken by Wilamowitz (Interpr., pp. 21 ff.). 
No tomb is conspicuous in this trilogy; probably the forty-nine 
sons of Aegyptus had to be buried somehow; but it may be 
doubted whether they were accorded a heroic ritual either in the 
play or in the legend on which it was based. 

In the Perswe no one has been killed; there has been no pathos 
of Darius, who rises from the dead, and it is difficult to find any 
atrvov in this play. The play certainly does not explain the worship 
of Darius, nor is he much like a year-god. 

As for the Prometheus trilogy, we are left in doubt whether the 
theophany is reserved for the third play, or whether (as is suggested 
on p. 857) the earthquake has to do duty for the theophany. The 
difficulty of making Hermes serve both as messenger (though he 
reports no pathos), and as disputant in an agon, is obvious. 

Professor Murray assumes that the last scene of the Septem 
contra Thebas is genuine. The difficulties of this view seem to be 
almost insuperable (see Wilamowitz, Interpr., pp. 88 ff. ; Robert, 
Oidipous, pp. 375 ff.); and in any case the statement that the 
scene gives the airov of the grave-ritual of Eteocles and Polynices 
is open to the objections already stated (p. 197). There is no agon 
in the play, unless the seven descriptions and counter-descriptions 
of heroes are to be called an agon, and no theophany, though 
this might be thought of as reserved for the Sphinz. 

The confusion of the order and the character of the supposed 
Ritual Forms in the plays of the Oresteia is too obvious to need 
further comment. Professor Murray’s suggestion (p. 355) that 
the great evocation in the Choephoroe may be softened down from 
some more complete predecessor in which Agamemnon actually 
rose from the tomb appears to have no evidence to support it. 

When we come to Sophocles, the difficulty of detecting the Ritual 
Forms and finding atrva which will explain the plays increases. 

In the Ajax there is no trace of any institution of ritual. 
Professor Murray’s conjecture that the play actually contained 
‘some great final pomp representing the burial’ is unsupported 
by evidence, and seems to be out of keeping with the tone of 
the play, which, so far as the survivors are concerned, is one 
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of quiet resignation to fate. He reminds us that ‘among the 
dromena of the Aianteia was a voy, and that the funeral bier 
of Ajax pera ravorXias Karexoopeiro’. Surely the absence of the 
least hint of anything of this kind from the play is significant of 
its independence of this ritual. The simple and pathetic funeral 
rite foreshadowed in the play (1403 ff.) needs no ritual to explain 
it. The suggestion of a year-ritual in which the dead hero reap- 
peared in the spring in the flower which was marked with his 
name is pretty, but hardly probable—certainly not proved by any 
evidence. Other points have already been dealt with (p. 194). 

The Llectra illustrates the impossibility of fitting the story of 
Orestes to the Ritual Forms. (See above, p. 198.) 

In the Oedipus Tyrannus there is absolutely no hint of the death 
or resurrection of a hero or daimon; and Professor Murray’s 
description of ll. 1451 ff. as ‘Threnos, with suggestion of Oedipus’ 
flight to Kithairon to become a Daimon’ is surely unjustified. 
Oedipus only asks to go to Kithairon to die as his parents had 
intended he should. 
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Nothing could be more unlike Sophocles than to distract atten- 
tion from the all-absorbing human tragedy presented in this 
play by any suggestion that Oedipus was to be a daimon after all. 
No doubt there was a grave of Oedipus at Eteonos—probably, as 
Robert argues, the only grave of him known in early times, that 
on the Areopagus being a much later invention ; but Sophocles 
never hints at any worship there. On the other hand, the Oedipus 
Coloneus is much more aetiological, and the references to the 
connexion of Oedipus with Colonus in Athenian belief are clear 
enough, though whether he had any ritual at Colonus is less 
certain. He had no known grave there—it was to be kept a 
secret. As for the Forms, the last speech of Oedipus (consisting 
of prophecies and aira, with thunder and lightning) is treated by 
Professor Murray as a faded theophany. The theophany there- 
fore precedes the pathos and messenger. 

The airvov of the Antigone is thought by Professor Murray to be 
the same as that of the Septem—‘some Theban hero-ritual com- 
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memorating the children of Oedipus and their unhallowed ends— 
the buried living and the unburied dead’. But was there any 
ritual, Theban or other, involving a commemoration of Antigone 
and Haemon, as well as of Eteocles and Polynices? As regards 
the latter Pausanias gives a brief account, which raises problems 
which it would be beside the point to discuss here (Paus. 1x. xviii, 
§ 3). As regards Antigone he only tells us (1x. xxv, § 2) that 
tradition gave the name Sipya *Avriydvys to the ground through 
which she dragged Polynices’ body, to cast it on to the same pyre 
as that of Eteocles. The story of Haemon’s death, as presented 
in the play, may have been Sophocles’ invention; the earlier 
version makes him one of the victims of the Sphinx. One has 
only to read Robert’s exhaustive treatment of the legend of the 
House of Oedipus to realize the freedom of invention which poets 
allowed themselves, and the hazardousness of attributing to any 
particular version a ritual origin. 

The Trachiniae—or rather a section of it—contains some of the 
required scenes (ll. 734 ff.) ; but these all have to do with the fate 
of Deianeira, so that even if the appearance and burning of Heracles 
can be construed as an apotheosis, the scheme of the forms is not 
satisfied, and the same scene has to serve both as pathos and 
epiphany. There seems to be no evidence for the suggestion 
that the burning and apotheosis were represented on the stage by 
Sophocles, or that Sophocles himself treated the death by fire as 
an apotheosis, though no doubt the two things were sometimes 
connected. As in the Ajax and the Oedipus Tyrannus, he leaves 
the human tragedy unrelieved. 

To the Philoctetes, apart from the deus ex machina (though 
Heracles is not a slain daimon) the forms really cannot be fitted. 
It is enough that Professor Murray himself finds that the sequence 
is rather far from any type. 

The full discussion of Professor Murray’s interpretation of the 
plays of Euripides by means of the forms would require a long 
investigation of some of the heroic legends, and for the present 
purpose a less detailed indication of the difficulties must suffice. 

As regards the Medea it can only be said that the Corinthian rite 
having reference to Medea’s children had nothing in common with 
the play, but presupposed the murder of the children by the 
Corinthians, not by their mother; and the conjecture that there 
is no threnos in the play because there was none in the Corinthian 
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rite is really therefore beside the mark. (On the whole subject 
see Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Medeia, and esp. Farnell, Cults, i, 
pp. 201-4.) 

The airvov of the Heracleidae is said to be the dyos of Eury- 
stheus’ death and his sacred grave. These are of course referred to 
at the end of the play, but it is difficult to think that the story 
grew up simply as an aetiological explanation of them. The play, 
however, is so incomplete that it is difficult to tell where the 
balance of interest was laid. The absence of all reference to 
Macaria’s sacrifice after ]. 629 is too brutal to have been intended 
by Euripides, and we may at least suspect that she rather than 
Eurystheus was the real centre of the play. But conjecture is of 
little value. If Professor Murray’s view is right, the messenger 
precedes the agon and the pathos of Kurystheus, the ritual hero 
of the play; and Eurystheus has to serve both for the suffering 
hero and the eds ad pnyavijs. 

In the Hippolytus Artemis establishes a Opjvos for Hippolytus 
at Troezen, and institutes the rite in accordance with which 
Troezenian maidens before marriage laid a lock of their hair in 
Hippolytus’ temple. This is a familiar kind of hero-cult, but 
contains not a hint of resurrection: and the Troezenians seem to 
have felt uncomfortable about their identification of Hippolytus 
(Paus. 11. xxxii, §§ 1-4) with the constellation Auriga. The real 
difficulty, however, is to find any evidence that he was of the 
‘Year-daimon’ type at all: and Dr. Farnell’s account of him 
(Hero-cults, pp. 64 ff.) harmonizes all the evidence much better. 
He points out (what is significant for our purpose) that there is no 
reflection at all in any ritual of the orapayyds of Hippolytus by 
the horses. As regards the appearance of the supposed ‘forms’ 
in the play, it must surely be said that there is no @pjvos—or if 
any, not till after the epiphany (not of the slain Hippolytus, but) 
of Artemis, i. e. not till the last nine lines of the play. 

As regards the Andromache there is the same difficulty as en- 
counters us in so many plays—the almost complete insignificance 
of the supposed aizvov (the grave ritual of Neoptolemus) in the play 
itself. The messenger’s speech describes Neoptolemus’ death, and 
Thetis orders him to be buried at Delphi, among other elements 
in the general settlement of affairs which she makes ; there is not 
a hint of cult; the object of burying him there is that the tomb 
is to be AeAdois dveSos—an idea which would appeal to good 
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Athenians in the Peloponnesian War, when the oracle was no 
friend to Athens. The part played by Orestes (and the absent 
Neoptolemus) in the play is of altogether secondary interest. The 
difficulty of applying the forms to this play has already been 
noticed (above, p. 187). 

In the Hecuba the forms are crowded into the early part of the 
play (centring round the death of Polyxena) with a ghost at the 
beginning instead of a theophany at the end (p. 354), though the 
latter is (according to an earlier suggestion, p. 3853) represented by 
‘the fey and dying Thracian hero, and his announcement of the 
Aition of Kunos Sema’. (The hero also announces the death 
of Agamemnon, but that apparently is unimportant.) In all 
seriousness, are we to believe that the whole pathetic story 
of Hecuba and Polyxena or even of Hecuba and Polydorus, grew 
out of an aetiological explanation of the name Kuvos ojpa, or that 
the play embodying the story introduced the Kuvés ojpa at all 
except as a kind of convenient ‘rounding off’? It explains 
nothing in the play. 

Of the Supplices something has already been said (p. 196), as 
regards the Euadne scene. The threnos is here said to include 
all the play from 778 to the theophany, interrupted only by the 
Euadne scene. 

It may be noted that none of the plays of Euripides which have 
been so far considered contains an anagnorisis (unless Polydorus’ 
discovery that Hecuba has outwitted him is one), still less an 
anagnorisis of a slain hero or daimon. The Heracles on the other 
hand presents this feature, in Heracles’ ‘ recognition’ of the children 
whom he has slain. So far as we know, there was no hint of any 
resurrection of the children, or of any ritual connected with them, 
though their tomb was exhibited at Thebes in Pausanias’ day 
(Paus. 1. xli, § 1; rx. ix, § 2). In the play they are promised 
burial, but no rite. Heracles is promised worship at Athens after 
his death, but he has not been slain or ‘recognized’, and it is 
surely very difficult to treat the speech of Theseus as equivalent to 
atheophany. In the play, Theseus is king of Athens, with no 
touch of the supernatural about him. 

The Jon moves on completely different lines from the supposed 
ritual-sequence, which does not really explain the form of the 
play in any degree. The play is not about death and resurrection 
at all. There is, of course, a conflict, as in almost every tragedy 
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which the world has seen (without any assistance from ritual) ; 
but there is no pathos, and the messenger cannot really be called 
a pathos-messenger ; there is only the detection of a plot (unless 
the death of the birds is the pathos) ; nor is the choral ode, 1229-— 
1250, a threnos, but a lively anticipation of punishment. There 
is a fine anagnor’sis, but not one of the kind demanded by the 
Ritual Sequence ; and the theophany, as in all other cases, is 
not the appearance of any being who has been slain. 

The form of the Troades is, as Professor Murray says, from 
the point of view of the forms, ‘in many ways peculiar’. It 
starts with the theophany; there is no anagnorisis; and we 
look in vain for an aizoy. 

In the Electra Professor Murray finds (combined with the 
threnos) ‘a kind of spiritual Anagnorisis and Peripeteia’; this 
peripeteia is certainly not from sorrow to joy, as the forms 
demand: and it is surely not justifiable to treat the realization by 
Orestes and Electra of the character of their act as the equivalent 
of the anagnorisis of a slain daimon. The Dioscuri at the end of 
the play foretell, not the origin of the Areopagus (on which point 
they correct Aeschylus’ deviation from the orthodox legend) but 
the institution of the rule that equality of votes should give 
acquittal, and explain how and where most of the persons con- 
cerned are to be buried ; but it will hardly be suggested that their 
story and their place in the plot came into existence as an attempt 
to explain their tombs. 

In the Iphigeneia in Tauris and the Helena there is no real 
pathos; and whatever else may be dispensed with in the Ritual 
Sequence, a pathos seems to be essential. The truth seems to be 
that in these and some other plays (e. g. the Ion), so far from being 
constrained by ritual forms, Euripides is striking out on quite 
new lines, which are not those of Tragedy in the strictest sense. 
It is difficult to miss the irony of the speech of the Dioscuri in 
the Helena, and we need not take their aetiology too seriously. 

The Phoenissae presents many difficult problems, which it would 
take too long to discuss here, and it would be unfair to insist upon 
difficulties which Professor Murray obviously feels. He also does 
not discuss the structure of the play fully in this connexion. It may 
be doubted whether there was an Oedipus-dromenon at all, but there 
is little doubt that in the earlier versions of the story, Oedipus did 
go from Thebes to Mount Cithaeron and was buried at Eteonos. 
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In the Orestes, as Professor Murray’s exposition (p. 855) shows, 
the order of the parts is much mixed, and some are doubled. 

The difficulty in regard to the Bacchae has already heen stated 
(p. 187), and the Iphigeneia in Aulis is too incomplete to be profit- 
ably discussed. In the Rhesus the ritual forms will at best explain 
one section of the play. 

Any one who reads carefully Professor Murray’s own account of 
the emergence of the Ritual Forms from the plays can hardly 
come to any conclusion but one—that he is trying to find one 
explanation for phenomena which are too various to be explained 
in one way; or, in other words, that the supposed phenomenon 
which he is trying to explain—the intolerable and incompre- 
hensible monotony of the plays of Euripides (not to speak of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles)—does not exist. Euripides does show 
a certain uniformity in his use of the deus ex machina in many of 
his plays: in nearly all of these there appears a strongly ironical 
or critical attitude towards the gods, which could be very con- 
veniently expressed in this way, without spoiling the purely 
human interest of his main plot. (So far Verrall’s view seems to 
be sound.) There also appears a tendency to connect the story of 
the play with living institutions of his own day, sometimes even 
with current events (e.g. the Dioscuri in the Electra go off to join 
in the Sicilian expedition) ; we may suspect that this (though not 
without a concealed irony) gave a flavour of piety to the endings 
of his plays, which would be satisfying to the old-fashioned, though 
most of the writers of the fifth century dabble in aetiology. But 
the mere recital of the plots of the plays seems enough to show 
that the supposed ritual sequence simply does not explain them, 
and can only be made to do so by the most unrestricted distortions 
of the sequence itself, and some very improbable general assump- 
tions about the relations between legend, plot, and ritual. 


Note on the death and sufferings of Dionysus. 


The idea that the origin of tragedy is to be found in some 
kind of passion play representing the death or sufferings of 
Dionysus appears to rest in part upon what seems to be a 
misinterpretation (or, at least, a very doubtful interpretation) 
of certain passages in Herodotus. One of these, Herod. v. 67, 
has already been considered at length (pp. 185 ff.), and all 
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that need be noticed here is that Herodotus does not say that 
the tpayixol xopoé at Sicyon had to do with the wdé6n of 
Dionysus at all, but only that the choruses which had been 
concerned with the wé6y of Adrastus were transferred to 
Dionysus. In subject they may well have been ovdév mpds Tov 
Avévvoor, and at least one explanation of this proverb connects 
it with these eariy choruses at Sicyon (see above, p. 167). 

The other passages are those in which Herodotus, identifying 
Osiris with Dionysus (and even interchanging the names), 
gives accounts of the ritual of Osiris in Egypt. In ii. 61, 182, 
170 he shows that the death of Osiris was an é&ppnror, and the 
mourning for him at the feast of Isis a mystic rite,—in ch. 61 
at Busiris, in chs. 132,170 at Sais: and from this it appears to 
be concluded that there was in Greece a mystic rite in which 
the death of Dionysus was enacted, the story being éppnrov. 

In i. 144, Herodotus, it is true, identifies Osiris with 
Dionysus: ”Ooipis S€ éore Atévucos Kata ‘“EAXESa yASooay. 
But that this identification must be taken with reserves is 
shown by the equation (in the same chapter) of Orus, son of 
Osiris, with Apollo, who must therefore (if the identification 
is to be taken seriously) be regarded as son of Dionysus. In 
fact the identification seems to have been made by Herodotus’ 
Egyptian informants, from whom he got a good deal that was 
only very partially true in regard to Greek religion: this 
appears (e.g.) from ii. 42 Oeods yap d ov Tovs atvtods dravTes 
dpolms Alytrrio: céBovrat, wAnY”Iowbs Te Kat ’Ooiptos, Tov 6% 
Atévucov eivat €youcr Totvrous dt dpotws dmravtes céBovra. 
It certainly cannot be inferred from this that every rite which 
occurred in the worship of Osiris in Egypt occurred in that of 
Dionysus in Greece. Still less can this be inferred from ii, 48, 
where a particular festival of Osiris (Dionysus) is described : 
T® O€ Atoviow ris opths TH Soprin xolpov mpd tev Oupéwy 
opdgéas Exacrtos did0t dtropéperOat Tov Xoipov atvT@ T@ atr000- 
péev@ Tav cvBoréwv. Tijy dé dAnv avdyouc Opriy TO ALovicw 
of Alytrrio. mrIY Xopdv Kata TaiTa oxeddv wévtTa” EdAnou 
avTt 6& paddrA@v Gra oi eori ELevpnpéva, doov TE mHXVAla 
aydhpara vevpboracra, Ta Tepipopeoval KaTa Kopmas yuvatkes, 
vedov Td aidolov, od TOAA® TE@ EXaTTOY dy TOO AOU THparTos 
mponyéeTar d€ avrds, ai b& Emovrar deldovar Tov Aovuoor. 
didri d€ péfov re exer TO aldotov Kal Kivéet podvoy To odparos, 
Zart Adyos mepi avTod fpds rAeydpevos. But this feast clearly 
has nothing whatever to do with any mystic or dramatic 
death of Dionysus or mourning for him; it is a public pro- 
cession of the phallic type, and has nothing to do with the 
mystic ritual described in ii. 61, 132,170, Herodotus may 
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be comparing it with the procession at the City Dionysia in 
which phalli were carried, or he may not be thinking of 
Athens at all. 

The tale of the death of Dionysus does occur in the Zagreus- 
legend, and no doubt was in part a tale explanatory of ritual ; 
but there is no hint anywhere of the connexion of any public 
dramatic ceremony, still less of early Attic or Peloponnesian 
drama, with Zagreus or with Orphic ritual. 

There was current also at Delphi, perhaps from the third 
century B.C. onwards, a peculiar form of the legend of the 
death of Dionysus, at the hands either of the Titans, or (after 
his Indian tour) of Perseus. The authorities are given in full 
by Dr. A. B. Cook, Zeus, vol. ii, pp. 218-220, and they are most 
confused and unsatisfactory. In one version Zeus is said to 
have entrusted the half-cooked limbs of Dionysus—the accounts 
differ as to whether they were roast or boiled—to Apollo, who 
buried them beside the tripod; and it is clear that Philochorus 
(third century B.C.) knew that there was a tomb of Dionysus 
at Delphi, with an inscription: éo7iv (deity thy Tapiy adrod év 
Acrhots mapa tov ArédAwva Tov xpucoby. BdOpov d€ TL eivat 
bmovoetra 1) copos, ev & ypaderat, “EvOdde keira: Bavav 
Avévucos é€x SeuéAns (Miller, #r. Gr. Hist. i. 887); and an 
unknown poet, Deinarchus (who cannot have been much 
earlier than Philochorus, since he mentioned Dionysus’ Indian 
tour, the legend of which was later than Alexander the Great), 
told the same story. There is no suggestion of any mourning 
for Dionysus at Delphi, or any dramatic ritual connected with 
the tomb; and if the death of the god was publicly proclaimed 
on the tomb, it obviously was not dppnrov at Delphi. We 
are told nothing (in this connexion) of any resurrection of 
the god. 


XIII 


Dr. A. B. Cook's theory. 


§ 1. Among the many subjects treated in the first volume of 
his monumental work on Zeus,! Dr. A. B. Cook discusses the 
origin of Tragedy and Comedy. He starts with the Cretan 
ritual of Dionysus-Zagreus, and argues that Zagreus was 
regarded by his Cretan worshippers as Zeus reborn after 
being slain, and that the ritual included a yearly drama in 
which the worshippers performed all that the boy (Zeus or 


1 pp. 645 ff. 
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Zagreus) had done or suffered at his death; the ritual (which 
included an épopayéa, a bull being in course of time substituted 
for the human victim) was a magical means of reviving the 
life of all that lives, and the worshippers came to be, through 
the omophagy, identified with the god. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the arguments used to 
prove that Zagreus was Zeus reborn, though in fact the 
evidence appears to be very late and unsatisfactory, and 
Dr. Cook’s thesis can hardly claim to rest on anything but a 
series of very ingenious conjectures. It may, however, be 
admitted to be quite probable that the Cretan ritual included 
the kind of omophagy which Firmicus Maternus (about 
A.D. 350) describes, though it would be more accurate to 
describe it as ritual than as a drama or ‘passion-play’. (Of 
course no hard and fast line can be drawn.) 

Dr. Cook passes from the Cretan ritual to the Lenaea, and 
argues that the ritual of the Lenaea was of the same type, 
except that a goat took the place of a bull; that it ended in 
the revelation of the god reborn, and that the passion-play 
thus enacted developed into Attic tragedy. On this view, 
Tragedy must have been connected originally with the Lenaea 
rather than with the Great Dionysia, and Dr. Cook exactly 
inverts the ordinary account, and assigns the origins of Tragedy 
to the Lenaea, of Comedy to the Great Dionysia. He thinks 
that at the Great Dionysia the union of Zeus and Semele, the 
begetting of Dionysus, was represented, and at the Lenaea, 
just ten lunar months afterwards, his birth. 

We have to ask what is the evidence for this. 

§ 2. The evidence for connecting a passion-play involving 
the death and rebirth of Dionysus with the Lenaea is hardly 
good enough even to prove that Semele, the mother of the 
reborn god as well as Dionysus himself, had a part in the 
festival. The Ravenna Scholion on Aristophanes, Frogs 479, 
does not prove that there was a passion-play, or that Semele 
figured in it, but only that at some point in the festival 
Jacchus was invoked as son of Semele;! and whether he was 

1 Schol., 1. c., kader Oedv . . . ev Trois Anvatkois dyGoww Tod Avorpvaov 6 
dadodxos Karéxov Napmada éyer “kadeire Gedy”, Kal of bmakovovres Bodow 
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really invoked as an infant, and not (as mAourodéra suggests) 
as a full-grown god, may well be doubted. The fact that 
Semele had some part in the ritual of the Lenaea at Myconos? 
does not necessarily show that the same thing happened in 
Athens. On one vase of the series which Frickenhaus? 
believes to represent the Lenaean ceremonial, a Maenad is 
carrying an infant; but it is very doubtful indeed whether 
the ceremonial represented is that of the Lenaea at all—the 
question is too complicated to discuss here *—and even if it 
is, there are only one or two vases among all those which 
appear to represent this ceremonial, in which the infant is 
depicted, and it is not at all certain that the infant 7s 
Dionysus.* It must therefore be regarded as very doubtful 
whether the Lenaea really represented the birth of the god 
at all, though it did include an invocation of Iacchus. 

For the representation of his death, we are referred to a 
passage of Clement of Alexandria ° and the Scholiast thereon. 
It is very doubtful whether the crucial word in the passage 
means what Dr. Cook takes it to mean. The passage is as 
follows: 


mn OH ovv pbOos Kevois memiotedKate, OérAyec Oat povotkh 
Ta (Ga UrorkauBdvortes; addAnOcias dé Kyiv Td mpdcwroy 7d 
padpoy povov, as €otkeyv, émimracrov eivat Soxet Kal Tots 
dmiatias broméntaxey od0adpols. Kibaipwy d& dpa kal 
‘EXikov Kai 7a "Odpucdv dpyn kai Opaxady, TeAeoTHpia TAS 
mrdyns, (Ord) Ta pvotipia TeOelacrat Kal Kabvpyyntar. eyo 
“ SeweAme "laxye wAovtoddéta”’: cf. Farnell, Cults, v, p. 209, whose account 
of the Lenaea is entirely satisfactory. 

' Dittenb. Syll. Inser. Gr. no. 1024 (vol. iii, p. 178). 

2 Lenaeenvasen, Winckelm.-Progr. (1912). 

° See Robert, Gétt. gel. Anz. 1913, pp. 366 ff. (whose arguments against 
the reference to the Lenaea seem to be conclusive); Petersen in Rhein. 
Mus. 1xviii (1913), pp. 239 ff., and Nilsson, Jahrb. Arch. xxxi, pp. 826-32. 
Whether Petersen and Nilsson are right in explaining the vases (though 
in somewhat different ways) by reference to the Anthesteria seems rather 
doubtful. 

* The infant may be a human infant carried by its mother while she 
takes part in the worship of Dionysus. 

© Protrept. i. 2. 2 (p. 4 Stihlin), and Schol., p. 297 (Stahlin), 
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Here Dr. Cook translates Anvatfovras ‘Lenaean poets’: and 
the scholiast evidently thought there was a reference to the 
Lenaea. His note is as follows: 

Anvat(ovras* ayporkiKn Gd? él TH ANvSO adopévn, 7) Kal ade 
mepteixev Tov Alovicov omapaypov. madvu dé edhuas Kai 
Xapiros éutrrA€ws 76 kitT@ avadhioavres TEOELKEY, 6pod pev 7d 
éri Aioviow Ta Afvaia dvdkerrar Evder~dpevos, duod Jé Kal 
os mapowia Tatra Kal mapoivotow avOpdéros Kal peOvovo. 
OVYKEKPOTNTAL. 


But it may be doubted whether there is really any reference 
to the Lenaea at all. The first part of the Scholiast’s note is 
evidently borrowed from somewhere else—probably from a 
note on some other passage in which some song was named, 
because Anvaifovras cannot be paraphrased by @d7. (That he 
wrongly connects the word with Anvés and not with Ajvac 
does not here matter.) The meaning of Anvaifovtas is 
‘behaving like Ajva: or Maenads ’—i.e. ‘frenzied’, or con- 
ceivably ‘inspired ’—here in an ironical sense; and it has no 
necessary connexion with the Ajva:a (another derivative from 
Ajvar). The meaning of Aynvaifew appears from a later 
passage,! in which Clement quotes Heracleitus’ words: “ wirds 
de "Aidns Kal Atévucos, drew paivovra: Kal Anvaigovoiy”, ob dvd 
Tiv peOnv Tod THpaTos, os €y@ olpat, Tooovrov daov did Ti 
érroveidiatov Ths adoeAyeias lepogavtiavy. Here the scholiast 
quite rightly says: Anvalfovew: Baxxevovow Ajvar yap ai 
Bdkxa? 

1 [bid. ii. 84-5 (p. 26, Stahlin), and Schol. on p. 307. 

2 The latter part of the first of the scholia on Clement need not be 


discussed here; the scholiast, thinking that Aynvaiforras referred to the 
P2 
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Even if the scholiast were right in seeing a reference to the 
Lenaea in the first passage, his note would only show that a 
chant sung at the Lenaea told of the omapaypés of the god, 
not that there was a passion-play in which the omapaypés 
was re-enacted. But in fact we do not know what the 
dypotkixy G67, to which his note originally referred, may have 
been. 

For the suggestion that the supposed passion-play at the 
Lenaea ultimately developed into Attic Tragedy, the only 
evidence offered is that of Suidas’ notice about Thespis. ‘The 
statement that Thespis disguised his face with white lead 
is supposed to connect him with the Titans, the original 
devourers of the Cretan god, who whitened themselves with 
gypsum. Dr. Cook, indeed, quotes Suidas as saying that ‘ for 
the purpose of his tragedies he first smeared the faces of the 
performers with white lead’—‘as if’ (he adds) ‘they were so 
many Titans smeared with gypsum’. But Suidas says only 
that he smeared his own face with white lead ; whereas if his 
play were really based on the devouring of a victim by 
frenzied worshippers corresponding to the Titans, it should 
have been the faces of his chorus. Suidas is plainly speaking 
of the experiments in disguise which Thespis tried when he 
appeared as an actor distinct from the chorus, and that no 
special ritual significance was attached to this one is suggested 
by its being immediately given up.’ But Dr. Cook also urges 
that the attribution to Thespis of plays called Pentheus and 
Ora IIedfov indicates that he treated the rending and devour- 
ing of Dionysus by Maenads (Ajvar) and the rejuvenation of 
Pelias by boiling. We have seen that the genuineness of the 
titles of the plays ascribed to Thespis is disputable ;? but it is 
obvious that in the story of Pentheus as acted in a play 
Pentheus must already have been clearly distinguished from 
the god, as he is in Euripides,’ and his dismemberment cannot 


festival, naturally continued his note on that assumption. The crowning 
with ivy would be an appropriate testimony to the poet's frenzy or 
inspiration quite apart from the Lenaea, cf. Eur. Bacch. 81. 

1 See above, pp. 110 ff. ? See above, p. 116. 

$ See above, p. 187. 
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be regarded as representing that of Dionysus. It is also very 
doubtful whether a play entitled 40\a ITedfov (whether Ora 
means ‘ contests’ or ‘ prizes’) would have included his boiling, 
however true it may be that a regeneration-ritual lies behind 
the myth of the boiling, and behind that of the cooking of 
Pelops, which (as a favourite tragic theme) Dr. Cook also cites 
in support of the view that tragedy is based on a regeneration- 
drama. The connexion of the other stories which Dr. Cook 
cites ' (Hippolytus, Orestes, Apsyrtus) with regeneration-ritual 
is very thin indeed, but they need not be discussed now.” 

On the whole, it is difficult to come to any other conclusion 
than that the Lenaea, though doubtless a more primitive 
festival and containing elements which recall those of various 
mysteries, cannot be shown to have involved any passion-play 
of the required kind,’ and that there is no reason to disturb 
the traditional belief that Tragedy came to Athens from the 
villages of Attica and was grafted into the Great Dionysia in 
the middle third of the sixth century B.c. 

§ 3. But, Dr. Cook tells us, the dithyramb, performed at the 
Great Dionysia, represented the begetting of Dionysus, as 
Lenaea represented his birth. The arguments for this are as 
follows : 

(1) The two festivals were ten lunar months apart. This, 
however, may be due to other causes. The Anthesteria and 
the Rural Dionysia were also ten lunar months apart, and 
accordingly Dr. Cook connects these occasions also with the 
begetting and birth of the god. To the Anthesteria and Rural 
Dionysia we shall return; it need only be noticed here that 
the date of the latter varied in different places, and there is 


1 1c. p. 680. 

2 Dr. Cook works into his discussion the line of Eratosthenes about 
the origin of doxwdtacpds (see above, p. 102); but we have seen that it is 
uncertain whether this can be brought into connexion with Tragedy at 
all. His suggestion (p. 689) that ‘doxwAvacpds originated as a serious 
rite, designed to bring the celebrants one by one into contact with 
the sacred beast’, as in the rite of the Avs xwdioy, in which also the 
«celebrants’ stood on one leg on the skin, is very ingenious, though the 
coincidence may be a coincidence and nothing more. 

3 This is also the conclusion of Farnell, Cults, v, p. 176. 
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some reason for thinking that (e.g.) at Icaria the Rural 
Dionysia took place in spring.’ 

(2) We are offered the derivation of du@vpauBos from -op-, 
‘leap’ or ‘beget’; but this is itself very conjectural, and can 
scarcely be used as a basis of argument.” 

(3) We are referred to Plato’s description * of the dithyramb 
as Avovicov yéveots, oipat, OOvpapBos Aeydpuevos, and we are 
told that yéveo.s includes yévvynows. But yéveows certainly 
cannot exclude ‘birth’; and if the proper subject of dithyramb 
were yévynors, as distinct from the birth ten months later, it 
would have to do so. The passage cannot really be treated in 
this way. 

(4) Dr. Cook suggests * a reinterpretation of the evidence 
about the Pandia, a festival which immediately sueceeded—or, 
as he says, formed the concluding act of—the Great Dionysia, 
so as to make it commemorate the union of Zeus, not with 
Selene, as tradition appears to have affirmed, but with Semele. 
The arguments used, though highly ingenious, are not con- 
vincing, depending, as they do, upon the making of emenda- 
tions in the authorities : certainly no reliable conclusion could 
be based upon such conjecture. 

As to the supposed representation of the birth of Dionysus 
at the Lenaea, Dr. Cook’s position does not seem to be clear, 
If the parallel which he draws between the Lenaean and the 
Cretan ceremonies were correct, the birth ought to be a rebirth 
after being slain,> not a normal birth consequent upon a 
matrimonial union ten lunar months before. Dr. Cook can 
hardly ‘have it both ways’. 

§ 4. There are further difficulties in the theory that the 
Anthesteria (like the Great Dionysia) commemorated the be- 
getting, the Rural Dionysia (like the Lenaea), the birth of 
Dionysus, and that rudiments of Comedy can be found in the 
former festival, of Tragedy in the latter. 


‘ Haigh, Attic Theatre*, p. 29; Farnell, Cults, v, p. 206. 
2 See above, p. 15. * Laws, iii, p. 700 b: see above, p. 7. 
4 p. 733. 


° Such at least seems to be Dr. Cook’s view of the Cretan ritual, 
pp. 645 ff. 
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Dr. Cook conjectures! that the baskets handled by the 
Gerairai* on Anthesterion 12 (the day of the Choes) contained 
phalloi, and that the rite performed on that day (on which alone 
the temple of Dionysus Aipvatos was opened) was a phallic 
rite, and connected with the begetting of the god,—probably 
the rite which some MSS. in § 78 of the Speech against 
Neaera (our only authority) called Oceédyyia. But (1) this is 
almost all conjecture—though there is nothing improbable in 
Mr. Cook’s guess as to the contents of the basket; (2) the 
passage gives no ground for assuming that the Theognia (or 
Theoinia) and the Iobakcheia, mentioned at the same time, 
took place on Anthesterion 12; they are only spoken of as 
celebrated é€v rots KaO%jkovot xpdvois. (3) Mr. Cook hardly 
succeeds in disposing of the difficulty that it was probably on 
Anthesterion 12 that the lepds ydpos took place between 
Dionysus, who cannot therefore have been thought of as an 
infant, and the wife of the Archon Basileus. It is true that 
there is no direct statement to this effect in our authorities. 
But the indirect evidence is very strong. So solemn a 
ceremony must have belonged to one of the great festivals of 
Dionysus. The Lenaea was a mid-winter festival and an 
unlikely time, therefore, for the marriage of the god; the 
Great Dionysia was too modern for so ancient a ceremony ; 
the Anthesteria, at the beginning of spring, would be a natural 
time for the fepds ydéuos. Further, it is very difficult not to 
associate the solemn ceremony in the Limnaeum, described in 
the Speech against Neaera, with the fepds ydéuos in the 
Boukolion, Demosthenes emphasizes the necessity of the 
Basilissa being pure of origin and of life, and describes the oath 
of purity which she administers to her assistants, the yepa:pad, 
—an oath taken éy xavois, such xavé as played a special part in 
an Attic marriage. All this looks like a ceremony preliminary 
to a marriage; and in § 73 of the Speech the administration 
of the oath and the sacred marriage are mentioned in the 
same breath,—eédpxacé Te Tas yEepaipas Tas UNpETovaas Tols 
iepots, €€€660n b¢ TG Atovdow yuri, Erpage dé dTEp THS TbAEwS 
ra wdtpia ktA. Probably then the yepa:paé accompanied the 

1 p. 684. * Dem. in Neaer, 73, 78, 79, 
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Basilissa from the Limnaeum to the Boukolion for the marriage 
rite. 

As to the supposed traces of Comedy at the Anthesteria, 
little need be said. There was a x@pos beyond doubt, and 
Comedy, of course, might have arisen out of this; but dzd it, 
in any sense? There were dy@ves x’rpivoi at the Anthesteria, 
but practically nothing is known about them. Finally, 
Apollonius of Tyana, according to Philostratus,? being in 
Athens at the Anthesteria, ‘supposed that the citizens were 
flocking to the theatre in order to hear solos and songs, 
choruses and music, such as you get in Comedy and Tragedy’, 
but actually found that they did something else, and abused 
them for it! Surely this is not even the semblance of proof; 
and the suggestion that the pelting of Dicaeopolis at his 
‘Rural Dionysia’ in the Acharnians® is the relic of an 
original omapaypods of the god at that festival is difficult to 
take seriously. As a matter of fact it is clear that in the 
phallic procession organized by Dicaeopolis, Xanthias acts as 
phallophorus and Dicaeopolis represents the chorus or xk@pos 
who chant the phallic song of the god ;* he certainly does not 
represent the god. (The meaning of this scene will be more 
fully discussed in connexion with the origin of Comedy.) 

Dr. Cook has constructed a most ingenious two-year calendar, 
working in the two Dionysiac years corresponding to the two 
pairs of festivals; but there is obviously no need to discuss 
this, if we cannot accept his account of the meaning of the 
festivals ; and similarly the analogy drawn between the per- 
formances at certain festivals in the modern Greek world ® and 
the supposed performances at the Lenaea only has value if the 
latter are independently proved, and this is just what it is 
hard to believe. 

§ 5. Tragedy, we are told, originated at the Lenaea, Comedy 
at the Great Dionysia. With the origin of Comedy we shall 


* See Haigh, Attic Theatre*, pp. 31,44, and above, p. 171; also Nilsson, 
de Dionysiis Atticis, p. 57, and O'Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors 
and Acting in Ancient Greece, pp. 54 ff. 

2 Vit. Apoll. iv. 21. 8 Avistoph. Ach, 237 ff. 

* See Athen. xiv. 622 c, d, and pp. 237 ff, below. 5 pp. 694-5. 
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be concerned later on, and it is only necessary here to note 
the non sequitur in Dr. Cook’s argument from the performance 
of phallic rites at the Dionysia. The argument appears to 
be :—the City Dionysia included phallic rites ; comedy (accord- 
ing to Aristotle) originated from phallic rites; therefore comedy 
originated at the City Dionysia—a simple case of ‘undistributed 
middle’. We shall see that the phallic rites which perhaps 
gave rise to some elements in comedy were in all probability 
quite different from those associated with the City Dionysia. 
But Dr. Cook also argues! to his conclusion from the order 
in which the performances at the two festivals are mentioned 
in the Law of Kuegorus (Dem. in Meid. $10) and in O.T.A. ii. 
971; iv. 971,—tragedy before comedy at the Lenaea, comedy 
before tragedy at the City Dionysia. He assumes? (1) that 
the order of enumeration is the order of performance, and not 
the order of importance at the two festivals; (2) that the 
more primitive part of the festival was necessarily performed 
first. Both assumptions are very doubtful. As to (1) it is 
most probable that the inscriptions in question and the Law 
of Euegorus alike followed the order observed in the official 
inscriptional record made at the time of the performances ; 
but the order in that record would not necessarily, as Dr. Cook 
thinks, be that of the official programme—i.e. the order of 
the performances. The order of enumeration in an official 
record might well depend upon the order of importance of the 
several kinds of performance at the two festivals, Tragedy 
being originally connected with the Great Dionysia, Comedy 
with the Lenaea, and each being treated, at its own special 
festival, as the crown of the festival and mentioned last. The 
text of Aristophanes, Birds, 786 ff., implies that the comedies 
at the Great Dionysia were performed after the tragedies, and 
Dr. Cook has to emend the text in order to bring it into line 
with his view.? In view of the evidence of Aristophanes, it 


1 p. 683. 

2 T repeat part of this and some other arguments from my review of 
Zeus in Cl. Rev. xxix (1915), p. 84; cf. Haigh, Attic Theatre*, pp. 23 ff., 
and for the inscriptions the Appendix to that work. 

8 The text runs: adriy’ tpay trav Ocatdy ci Tis hv bmdmrepos, | elra meway 
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seems probable (though no proof is possible as regards the 
first two days) that the performances from Elaphebolion 10- 
14 were—on the 10th, boys’ choruses and one comedy; 11th, 
men’s choruses and one comedy; 12th, 13th, 14th, three 
tragedies, one satyric play, one comedy. 

Dr. Cook’s other assumption (2) seems to be quite arbitrary, 
and without it his argument fails. Accretions might obviously 
either precede or follow the original performance. 

Dr. Cook suggests that if the supposed Lenaean drama was 
the true parent of Attic tragedy, it was presumably followed 
by a satyric display. He adds in a note that ‘this is not 
definitely recorded, but our records are very incomplete’. But 
the inscriptional record of Lenaean tragedies for the years 
420/19, 419/8 B.c. (C.I.A. ii. 972),! though mutilated, show 
quite clearly that in those years at any rate there was no 
satyric play attached to the tragedies presented by the two 
competing poets: the inscription allows no room for the 
mention of anything more than the tragedies. What little 
evidence there is is thus distinctly against the suggestion 
made. In view of this, it is not worth while to discuss 
whether the vases on which satyrs are represented as assisting 
or rejoicing at the Anodos of the Earth-mother are, as 
Dr. Cook suggests, reminiscent of Lenaic satyr-play. There 
is no positive evidence at all for any such connexion.” 


XIV 


Summary. 


The result of the long investigation with which this chapter 
has been occupied may be briefly summarized. As the worship 
of Dionysus spread over Greece, there came with it or 
developed out of it into various forms several types of per- 
formance. One of the most widespread was the dithyramb ; 
Tois xopoiat Tay Tpaywday HxOero, | exmrdpevos ay odros Apiotncey édOdv 
otkade, | kar’ av eumdrnobels ep’ jas adOis ad Katérrero. Dr. Cook has to 
adopt the emendation rpvy@dév. See Haigh, 1. c. 

' Haigh, |. c., p. 356. ® See above, p. 170. 
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this became a literary composition in the hands of Arion at 
Corinth ; its history thenceforward, though it is very incom- 
pletely known, has been traced in the previous chapter. 
Another type was the dance of satyrs or sileni, to which Arion 
gave metrical form, and which doubtless continued in vogue 
in the north of the Peloponnese, until Pratinas brought it (in 
a more or less developed dramatic form) from Phlius to 
Athens, at the end of the sixth century; it then became 
partly assimilated to tragedy, and remained a constant element 
in the reorganized City Dionysia. 

More important for humanity than either of these were 
those dramatic or semi-dramatic performances, which, however 
crude or even grotesque they may once have been, contained 
from the first elements of solemnity, and dealt with death and 
sorrow. At first they were purely choral, though probably 
led by an €€épyav ; but, perhaps in the Attic village of Icaria, 
Thespis created an actor’s part, and brought his plays to 
Athens just when the spring Dionysiac festival was being 
reorganized and extended, and on to this festival his drama 
(which may have originally been performed in autumn) was 
grafted. This village drama met and mingled in Athens with 
another outcome of the solemn side of Dionysiac ritual, the lyrics 
which were composed to music in the rpayxos Tpézros invented 
by Arion, and were in vogue also at Sicyon and perhaps at 
other places; and by its union with these, and under the 
influence of contemporary Greek lyric poetry generally, tragedy 
became elevated into a supremely noble form of literature, as 
we see itin Aeschylus. By a singularly fortunate coincidence, 
the early days of tragedy fell in the time when the mass of 
legends, whether already in epic form or still in process of 
being so composed, was being collected and consolidated, and 
so tragedy was not confined to local or floating legend, but 
was given ready-made a rich store of material upon which to 
draw. Its literary form was improved first by the addition 
of a prologue and set speeches, delivered by a separate actor, 
to the original song and dance of the chorus; then by the 
addition of a second and a third speaker, in the very natural 
manner which is recorded. 
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But the attempts to explain tragedy by deriving it from 
dramatic representations at the tombs of deceased heroes, or 
by the forms of a supposed passion-play, however conceived, 
appear to run contrary to the evidence. Equally improbable 
is the belief that tragedy, even in its early stages, was ever 
acted by a chorus of satyrs; the evidence on the whole tends 
to show that dithyramb in the strict sense, satyric drama, and 
tragedy were always distinct, and followed each its own line 
of development. 

It has not been possible in this discussion to deal with the 
archaeology of tragedy—the nature and history of the Dionysiac 
festivals, the costume of the actors, the character of the 
theatrical presentation, and the early history of the theatre. 
It is hoped that these and similar matters may be dealt with 
in another volume. In the meantime it will be convenient to 
undertake in regard to comedy an investigation similar to 
that which we have now concluded in reference to tragedy. 


Et 
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I 
The Kopos. 


§1. In discussing the origins of Greek, and particularly of 
Attic, comedy, it will be convenient to take as a starting- 
point the statements made by Aristotle in the Poetics, ch. iii, 
lv, and v. 

Ch. iii: 6:6 Kal dvrimolodvra: tris Te Tpayodias Kal THs 
Kkopodias of Awpreis (TAS pev yap Kopwdias of Meyapets of re 
évTadOa os exl THS Tap’ avtois Onuoxparias yevouévns Kat of 
ex Sikedlas, exeiOev yap nv ’Emixappos 6 roinris ToAAG Tpéte- 
pos @v Xiwvidov kai Mdyvyros’ Kai rs Tpay@dias évior Tov év 
ITeXorrovvic@) rrovovpevor TA OvdmaTa onpetov’ adtoi pey yap 
K@mous TAS TreptoiKidas Kadelvy hacw, AOnvaious dé dnpous, os 
Kop@dovs ovK amd TOO Kkopd few exPévTas, GAL TH Kara 
Képas rAdYN aTipagopévous Ek TOD doTews’ Kal Td Toei avbTol 
pev pay, AOnvatovs O€ mpadrretv mpocayopevery. 

What is of value in this passage is the evidence which it 
gives of a tradition in Aristotle’s day—he does not support or 
deny it himself—that comedy originated among Dorian peoples, 
and that something which could be identified by name with 
comedy was found in Megara in Greece proper (between about 
581 B.c. when the tyrant Theagenes was expelled, and 486, the 
date of Chionides’ appearance in Athens), and also in Megara 
Hyblaea, where Epicharmus was composing at a considerably 
earlier date than Chionides and Magnes. The value of these 
traditions will be discussed later, along with other evidence ; 
in anticipation it may be said that both appear to be suffi- 
ciently wel] founded. On the other hand the linguistic argu- 
ment adduced is worthless: there can be no doubt that ckwpo- 
dia is connected with K@pos (kopdéev), not with képun, and 

3182 Q 
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that in any case kéun was a good Attic word, at least in the 
fifth century B.c., though it referred to a quarter of the city, 
not to a country town or village.' 

Ch. iv connects the subjects of comedy with the lighter 
poems of the Epic age, such as the Margites, in which the poet 
dealt not with personalities as in earlier days, but with general 
topics of a humorous kind, ov Woyov dAAd Td yedotov Spaparo- 
moinoas, the process being parallel to that by which tragedy 
developed out of encomiastic poetry, with grand Epic as an 
intermediate stage in which the interest had ceased to be 
personal. This is too vague to be very valuable ; Aristotle is 
obviously theorizing and propounding a logical scheme of 
classification as if it were an historical order of development; 
and there is in fact some doubt whether the Margites was 
earlier than the comedy of Megara and Sicily. If there is 
anything in the ascription of it (by Suidas and Proclus) to 
Pigres of Halicarnassus, the uncle of the Artemisia who fought 
for Xerxes, it may well not have been so.? 

Aristotle further writes: yevouévns & otv adn’ apxfs avto- 
ox edtaaTiKhs—Kkai avTy (i.e. ) Tpay@dia) Kal 7 Kop@dla Kal f mev 
amo Tov éEapxovtov Tov S.OdpapBov, 7 dé amd Tav TA HarrKa 
& rt kai viv év modAais Tov mbdewy Siapéver vouiComeva—karTa 
pkpov vénOn Kr. 

1 See Bywater, ad loc. Bywater omits to notice Aristoph. Lysistr. 5 
7) €m) Kopytis—an earlier instance of the Attic use than any which he 
gives. [Mr. H. P. Richards (Cl. Rev. xiv. 201 ff.) shows that there is no 
clear instance in Attic of dpaua applied to Attic comedy until the time of 
Plutarch, so that the part of the argument quoted by Aristotle which turns 
on dpapa and dpav must refer to tragedy. See above, pp. 144-5.] For the 
dates of Chionides and Magnes, see below, pp. 286 ff. Bywater wrongly 
refers the notice in an inscription (C. I. A. ii. 971), recording a victory of 
Magnes, to 464 B. c.: there can be no doubt that the date of the victory 
was 472, though we do not know if it was his first victory (cf. Capps, Introd. 
of Comedy into City Dionysia: Wilhelm, Urkunden dram. Auff., p. 174). 

* The ascription is perhaps a conjecture based on the facts that 
(1) Pigres interpolated the I/iad with pentameters, (2) the Margites con- 
tained iambics irregularly mixed up with the hexameters (cf. Hephaest., 
p- 60, 2 Consbr.). Perhaps it was assumed that not more than one poet 
was likely to have tried this kind of experiment. In the pseudo-Platonic 
Alcibiad. ii, p. 147 c, the Margites is ascribed to ‘Homer’. 
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If we were right in concluding above that Aristotle is con- 
structing in this chapter a theory as to the origins of tragedy 
and comedy, and that in deriving tragedy from dithyramb he 
was probably mistaken, we cannot accept without further in- 
quiry his derivation of comedy from phallic revelry, such as 
survived in his own day in a number of cities ;1 he may well 
have seen in such revelry features common to it and to the 
Old Comedy, and may not unnaturally have treated the latter 
as an offshot of the cruder type of performance. As in the case 
of tragedy, it is the actor’s part, not that of the chorus, which 
he regards as developing. We must, therefore, inquire care- 
fully what is to be known of such phallic revelry, and test 
Aristotle’s theory accordingly. But first it will be convenient 
to quote his statement in ch. v. 

Ch. v: ai pév obv rhs tpay@dias peraBdcoers Kal & dv éyé- 
vovto ov AeAHOaciv, 4 O& Kopodia did 7d ph orrovddferbat 
ef apyns eAaderv* kal yap xopov Kapmday dé Tote 6 dpxav 
édmxev, GAN’ eOedAovTal joav. Hon O& oxhpard twa adris 
€xovons of eydmevor adTAS moinral pynpovetovrar. tis dé 
mpocema amédmkev 7) mpoddyous 7} MAHON vrroKpiT@y Kai boa 
Tolatra, nyvonrat. Td d€ pvOovs morety |’Emixappos Kat 
PDébpuis| Td pev €€ apxns ex AixeArlas AO, tov S& AOjvnow 
Kpaérns mparos npgev adéuevos ris lauBixis iéas Kadddrov 
mrotety Ndyous Kal pvOous. 

The date at which the archon can be supposed to have 
granted a chorus to a comic poet was doubtless the date at 
which Chionides appeared, 486 B.c. The text of the last 
sentence is uncertain, but it evidently ascribed the first com- 
position of plots of general interest to Epicharmus and Phormis 
in Sicily (for even if the names are a gloss, the reference must 
still be to these poets),? and to Crates in Athens. The last 
sentence but one seems to imply the existence, in Aristotle’s 


1 Cf. Athen. x, p. 445 a, b (speaking of Antheas of Lindos, a poet of 
late but unknown date) otros 5€ kai kwpmdias emote Kal GAAa oda €v TovT@ 
TO Tpdr@ Tay Tonpdtar, & eEnpxe Tois peO’ ablrov paddoopovorr. 

2 Bywater, who brackets ’Emixappos cai dppts (after Susemihl), supposes 
that the names originally formed part of a sentence after 7AGe, e.g. noav 
yap Em. kal ®, éxeiOer. 
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belief, of a comedy earlier than that of which he had detailed 
knowledge, in which there were not masks? nor prologues nor 
several actors; an investigation of the records of phallic and 
similar performances suggests that he may have had some 
facts to suggest such a belief. To this investigation we may 
now proceed. 
§2. The locus classicus in regard to such performances is 
Athenaeus xiv, pp 621 d,e, 622 a-d: mapa dé Aaxedatpoviors K@pt- 
lo o OS lA te 4 fi 7 BA 
Ks Taloas ny TLs Tpomos TaXralds, ds hnot walBios, obK &yav 
~ ag X 2 7 \ \ ~ 4 
omouvdatos, dre 61) Kav TovUTOLs TO ALTOV THS Aaaprns peTadio- 
Kovons. €ulelto yap Tis ev evTerEL TH A€LEL KAEMTOVTaS TLIVAS 
dmépay 1) Eevikov larpov ToLavTi A€yovra, (622e) ws "Are€is Ev 
Mavépayopifopévn Oa rovT@v mapiotnow: 
ZEN 2 7 
éay émtxdptos 

iatpos ein “tpvBXdlov tobt@ dére 

mricdvns Eobev”, katappovodpuev evbéws* 

\ XN 7 \ / 7 

av O€ mricdvav Kal TpovBrtov, Oavudoper. 

X\ 7 2X x we "6 
kal maduv €dv pev TevtrAlov, wapeldoper. 
éay O& cedTAOY, dopévws KOVTAapeEV, 


ig , 


x ~ oan aN cat ie 
@S OU TO oevTAoY TavTOY OV T® TEvTAl@. 


éxadodvtTo 8 of peridvTes THY ToLavTnY maldlavy mapa Tots 
Adkwor dexnrloTal, as dv Tis oKEvoTroLOds* etn Kal pLpNTas. 
(The quotation will be continued shortly.) 

Sosibius appears to have lived about 300 B.c., a generation 
or so after Aristotle. The performances which he described 
were evidently little acted plays, very like the mimes of later 
days,® and treated by Plutarch as virtually the same thing, in 
the anecdote which he tells in the life of Agesilaus, ch. i, cai 


1 As already stated (pp. 122, 128), I see no reason for following Capps 
and Flickinger in rendering zpéc@ma by ‘characters’. 

2 ckevorroids is used by Aristophanes, Aristotle, &c., of the maker of the 
dress and general ‘make-up’ of the actors. See Bywater on Ar. Poet. vi. 
1450 b 20. 

° The theory of Thiele (Newe Jahrb. 1902, p. 411) that the performance 
of the Sexnricora: was a puppet-play seems to be based on no evidence 
that will bear inspection, and he admits that no direct proof of it has 
been found It is contradicted by Plutarch’s equation of them with 
plot, 
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more Bah Acatans 6 TGV Tpay@day brokpiTHs dvopa Kal ddgay 
exov ev tots “EXAnor kal orovdafsmevos brs wévTov, mpeTov 
Bev amivrnocey adt® Kal mpocetmrer, &reita coBapas els rods 
oupmepimatodvTas éuBadov éauroy éredeikvuTo, voulCwv éxeivov 
apéerv Tiwds Piroppoavyys, Téros O€ elev, “ ovK errvyltyvdoKels 
Be, @ Baoided”’; KaKEiVOS dmoBXéxpas mpds avrov elmer, “ aX’ 
ov ov y é€ool KadXurmidas 6 Setxndikras”’; oftr@ d& Aaxedai- 
pOoviot Tods pious Kadodor. (The point of the insult lay in 
the fact that the actors of tragedy and comedy regarded the 
actors of mimes with contempt; at a later date the Aiovtcou 
Téxvirat never admitted them to their Society.) 

The expression oxevomrorods Kal pipnrads is partly explained 
by the lexicographers’ synonyms for defknAa, which some- 
times meant the ‘ masks’, sometimes the ‘imitation’, i.e. the 
performance. (Hesychius gives both rpécema and also elkéves, 
dpormpara as equivalents of defknAa: other lexicographers 
give eikdopara, piunpara. The word occurs first in Herodo- 
tus ii. 171 in the sense of ‘representations’: the mysteries of 
Sais are said to have included defkndXa ray rabéwr, exhibitions 
of the sufferings of Apries. The scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. 1. 
746 explains decxndioras as Tods okwmTLKods, TODS Ev TO oKO- 
mre ddAov Tiva pipovpévous.) It may safely be assumed that 
the decxndicrat performed in a costume which included 
masks.! 

It happensthat Plutarch? recordsa custom of Spartan boys— 
apparently a part of their strange education—which suggests 
that the scenes represented by the decxnAlorar were based on real 
life: kal pépovcr kdEmrovTes of pev él rods Kirous Badifovtes, 
of 8é eis TX Tay dvdpav ovocitia TapEelopeovTes Ev pdr TAVOUp- 
yos kal mepudaypévas’ dv 8 ad@, ToAAAS AapBaver TANYAS TH 
pdotiyt pabtpos Soxdv Knew Kal dréxvws. Kdé€mrovar JE 
Kai Tov oitioy 6 Tt dy Stvevta, pavOdvovtes edhvas émiTibe- 

1 Reich, Mimus, i, p. 257, n., has shown that the statement commonly 
made that mime-actors wore no masks can be made with certainty only 
of Roman mimes. Athen, x, p. 452 f. describes a certain KAéov as Irahikov 
piuev dpicros aitorpdécwros ioxpirys, and this implies that his authority 
must have known of mime-actors who wore masks. The date of this 
Cleon was probably early in the third century B.c, (Reich, ibid., p, 528). 

2 Vit. Lycurg. xvii. 
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obat rots Kabeddovor 4 pabbpos purdccover’ TG 6é adbvTL (npia 
mAnyal kai 7d> mewyv. Pollux! also mentions a Laconian 
dance—its name was probably pupndccn—dv Hs éutpobvro rovs 
éml Th KAomn TOV EwrOv KpE@v * &dtTKOpEVOUS. 

Now these records are of importance, because they introduce 
us to character types with which Greek comedy was familiar. 
The fruit-stealer was known to Epicharmus.? The thief of 
food of other kinds appears on one of the vases representing 
the performances of the phlyakes of South Italy,* whose relation 
to early Peloponnesian performances and to Sicilian comedy 
will often be referred to hereafter; and we may find a trace 
of the same character in Aristophanes’ Knights, 1.417 ; though 
the cunning stealer of food is so common a resource of low 
comedy in all ages, that it would not be right to lay stress on 
this character in an argument as to orgins or influence. It 
is of more significance that the quack-doctor is found not only 
in the passage of Alexis quoted by Athenaeus, but in Crates, 
a poet of the Old Comedy, and that in Crates he speaks 
Doric. The doctor occurred also in the Endymion of 
Alcaeus, and tried to cure the hero’s somnolence. In a frag- 
ment of Theopompus (a poet of the later Old Comedy) a similar 
character, the apothecary, is a Megarean, though whether he 
is so called because the occupation was commonly followed 
by Dorians, or because this was a character in Megarean 
comedy, we do not know. 

Whether the decxndA‘orac were phallic is not definitely stated. 
The actors of mimes frequently were, and their kinsmen, the 


1 iv. 104. 

* MSS. pepov: perhaps éwAopepdv (Kiithn) is the right reading. (For 
the whole passage see below, p. 258.) 

§ ap. Zenob. v. 84 Sixehds dubaxicerar. .. . werevivektat O€ awd rOv Sikedov 
Tas aBpartovs dpakas krerrovrwv. Hpich. fr. 239 (Kaibel). 

* Heydemann, Jahrb. Arch. i, p. 273 d: Xanthias appears to be hiding 
away a stolen cake. 

° ddd orkvay roTtBadG Tot, Kai TU Ajs amoaxdow (fr.41). The doctor was 
still a character in mimes in the time of Choricius in the sixth century 
A.D. (see Rev. de Phil. i (1887), p. 218) as he is still in Christmas 
mummings. In primitive times the doctor was, probably very often, an 
itinerant practitioner, and so came often to be represented as a foreigner. 
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Graeco-Italian phlyakes, were so regularly ;1 and it is probable 
that Athenaeus thought that the deccndforar were similarly 
costumed. We shall return to the derxndAfcra later. 
Athenaeus continues: ? rod dé cious Tov SetknALTTOY TrOAAAL 

KaTa& TOmous elol mpoonyopiat. Jixvdvior piv yap Paddo- 
Popous avdrovds Kadodaw, dAXot & adbroxaBddrovs, of 6& PrAVaKas, 
os ‘Iradol, cofiards b& of odo OnBaior 8& Kal T& TOARE 
idtws dvoudcev elwbdres eOedovrds.® ,.. Sjpos d& 6 Afruos év 
T® wept madver, “ol adtoxdBdaho.”, dnoi, “ Kadovpevor eoTeE- 
pavopévor KITTS TXEONY Erepaivoy phoes. Larepoy dé tapBor 
evoudoOnoay avrol re Kal TA Toijpata adrav. of d& iOUpad- 
doe”, byol, “ kadovpevor mpocwreta pebvdvrav Exovar Kal éoTE- 
padvevra, xetpidas avOivas €xovtes* xit@ou O& ypavrat peco- 
AedKols Kal TEple(@VTaL TApaYTivoy KAaAUTTOV avTODS MEXPL TOV 
opupav. otyn d€ dia tod mvddvos eloedOdvTes, Otay Kata 
Héonyv THY Opxnotpay yévorral, émictpépovory els TO O€atpov 
A€éyovTes* 

avadyer’, evpvxwpiay troi- 

cite T@ Dew’ EOEXMEL yap 

[6 Oeds] dpOds eohvdwpévos 

dua pécou Badigerv. 


of d& hadrrogdpor”, Pyoiv, “mpocwreiov pev ov AapBavovorr, 
mpookémiov © e€ épmvAXou trepitiOépevor Kal madépwros émdva 
TovTou emitiOévra oréphavoy dacdy twy Kai KiTTOU KavvdKas TE 
mepiBeBAnpévor mapépxovTat of pev éx mapddov, of d€ Kara 
pécas Tas Odpas, Baivorres év pub uo Kai A€yorTes, 


~ fh 
col, Béxye, Taévde potcav ayAaifoper, 
~ 4 
amdobv puOpdv xéovTes aldAm péreL, 
a , 
kawdv, amapbévevtoy, ot TL Tals mapos 
4 > a Pp] 1) > fe 
Kexpnpévay @datowv, ddd’ aKipatov 
Katadpxopev Tov vuvov. 


1 See Reich, ibid., i, pp. 17, 258, &c. 2 xiv, pp. 621 f, 622. 

$ That Aristotle, Poet. v, speaks of primitive performers of comedy as 
édedvvrai is doubtless only a coincidence. It could not be inferred that 
he had the Theban performances in his mind. Kérte, however (Pauly-W. 
xi, col. 1221), suggests that ¢@choyrds in Athen. is a gloss upon a local 
Theban name which has dropped out of the text, and this is highly 
probable, as the word is by no means one peculiar to Thebes. 
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clra mpoorpéxovres é7H0afov ods [dv] mpoédovTo, orddny dE 
éxparrov’ 6 dé padrdrohdpos (00 Badifav Karamacbels aidddro.” 

(The text at the end is uncertain: xatamac6els is Kaibel’s 
emendation for karamAna beis.) 

The date of Semus of Delos is perhaps early in the second 
century B.¢.1. The passages quoted must be used with great 
caution, since it is clear that Athenaeus has failed to distin- 
guish between non-choral performances like those of the 
decxnrlora: and ddvaxes, and, on the other hand, distinctly 
choral performances like those of the PadAogpépor and (Ovpar- 
Aor, which can only be said to belong to the «ides ray 
decxndtoraéy in a very general sense. We shall see that this 
distinction is of the greatest importance. 

With regard to the names a’roxéBdaror and cogiorai not 
much can be said. In Aristotle's Rhetoric U1. vii atroxa- 
Bods is opposed to cexvds, and in ch. xiv adrokéBdara may 
mean ‘off-hand’, ‘unprepared’. In Lycophron 745 avroxa- 
Bdarov oxédos is an improvised boat. In Hesychius adroxd- 
PoaXa is paraphrased by adrocyédia moijpara evreAH: and the 
Etymologium Magnum gives the meaning as 7d ws ervyxe 
gupadéy &devpor (k&Bos being a word for a measure of corn, 
which is found in the lexicographers). The meaning as 
applied to poems is clearly ‘improvised ’,? and perhaps cyédqv 
(‘quietly’) in the text of Athenaeus should be emended to 
oxediny (‘at once’, ‘ off-hand ’).$ In any case improvised pices 
can hardly have been choral. The avroxdé BdaXou, ivy-crowned, do 
not appear to have been masked. The name cogiorai/ certainly 
can apply to a body of musicians or poets as wells as to indi- 
viduals,* and in Cratinus, ApyfAoxor fr. 2, it is used of poets 
(olov coficTdv ophvos avedipjoare), though whether of the 
chorus of the play or not is uncertain; in fr. 1 of Iophon it 

* See Jacoby in Pauly-W. Real-Ene. ii A, col. 1857-8; Bapp, Leipz. 
Stud. viii, pp. 99, 121. 

? Aristotle, Poeé. iv, regards both serious and comic poetry as 
originating ultimately from avrooyedidopara. 

* It and the parts of oyédws are used in this sense in Nicander, 
Babrius, &c. (see Liddell & Scott). 


* In Pindar, Isthm. iv. 25 it is used of the dodds, in Eur. Rhesus, 923 
of Thamyris. 
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is used of the satyr-musicians accompanying Silenus (kal yap 
elceAndAvOey | rodAdOv cogicrav ophvos éEnptnpévos), and it 
could probably be used of clever performers of any kind, many 
or single.? 

It is not clear what Semus meant by saying that the 
avroxéBdaro. and their poems were afterwards called tapBou, 
in the absence of any indication of date or place. There is no 
other instance of the word fayBo. being applied to persons, 
though Athenaeus speaks of iauBioraé at Syracuse.” 

The (@0¢adXor wore the masks of drunken-men, and garlands 
on their heads; they wore also a tunic with a white stripe,’ 
and flowered (or gaily-coloured) sleeves, and a tapavtivov— 
a fine transparent robe (mostly worn by women)—falling to the 
feet. Their own costume was not phallic, but they escorted 
a phallus (perhaps set on a pole) into the theatre, marching 
in silently, probably through the central door in the rpooxyjvior, 
and then facing the audience and singing their song demand- 
ing ‘room for the god’, whom they escorted. Unfortunately 
Semus tells us nothing of the ceremony, nor even the name of 
the town, in which this performance took place: for it was 
obviously a formal ceremony, not a mere revel, though not 
dramatic; and this appears to differentiate it from the 
behaviour of (e.g.) the festive young Athenians mentioned in 
Demosthenes’ Speech against Conon, who called themselves 
avrToAnKvOor* or (d0padAor, initiated themselves to ’Idvpaddos, 

1 There seems no reason to think that the use of the word was 
ironical, as Lorenz supposes, in application te performances of the «dos 
tov dexntorov. Thiele (Neue Jahrb. 1902, p. 409) thinks that the word 
implies professionals, as distinct from the Theban ¢@eAovrai: and though 
this is not proved (for he seems to rely on the analogy with the 
wandering teachers to whom the name of ‘sophist’ was given), it is not 
impossible that the dSeundiora: and coduorai and the Syracusan fapPiorat, 
and also the Graeco-Italian ¢Avaxes, were professionals, as distinct from 
the 2vdarrdra1, ParrAoddpor, and avroxaBdaror, 

2 vy, 181 ¢ KaOddov dé Sidhopos Hy 7) povorky mapa Trois "EMAnat, Tov pev 
’"AOnvaiwy tovs Avoyyctakods xopovs Kal rods KuKAlous TpoTiyorToy, Suvpakoclwy 
dé rovs lauBioras, Gddou Oe GAXO TH. 

8 For further explanation of peaddcvkos see Reich, Mimus, i. 276. 

4 Dem. in Conon., § 14. The meaning of atrodAnkvéo (see Sandys’ 
commentary) is probably ‘men who carried their own AjkvGo.’, instead 
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and attacked and insulted respectable citizens in their revels. 
But there is little about the 70¢@aAAor of Semus which helps 
to an understanding of comedy. 

Is it otherwise with the daAdrAopépor? These wore garlands 
of pansies and ivy on their heads,! and hung flowers in front 
of their faces, but were not masked ; they were clad in thick 
wool-lined garments,? and marched into the orchestra, some 
by the parodos, some by the central doors in the rpookjvior, 
keeping time and singing some iambic lines in which they 
profess to be offering to Bacchus an entirely new song—no 
doubt supposed to be improvised on the spot. They then ran 
up to any of the audience whom they chose to select and made 
fun of them. The phallophorus proper had his face disguised 
with soot. (Probably he carried, but did not wear, the phallus.) 
The words ordédnv S& éxparrov seem to mean that the per- 
formers did not dance. 

How far then does this account help us with regard to the 
origin of comedy ? 

In the first place it is quite uncertain (as in the case of the 
{0dpadXor) of what performance Semus is speaking. Athenaeus 
states that dadAogdpor was the Sicyonian name for the eidos 
Tov detknriorév—a statement obviously false, for the per- 
formance of the @addropdpor was choral, while that of the 
deckndiorat was not. Whether Athenaeus’ authority for con- 
necting the PadrAogépo. with Sicyon was Semus or Sosibius 
or neither does not appear from the text: the quotation from 
Semus begins subsequently. The iambic lines of the song 


of taking slaves with them, and so ‘ gentlemen-tramps’: cf. also Robert, 
Die Masken der neueren Att. Kom. p. 24, n. 1, who quotes passages 
showing that the word connoted poverty. 

’ Cf. Plato, Symp. 212 e, where Alcibiades wears the same garland. 

® For xavvdkat see Aristoph. Wasps, 1137, &c., and Starkie’s note ad 
loc. They seem to have been made of thick cloth, lined with sheep-skin, 
and to have been worn by slaves and Orientals. 

* Hence the suggestion of Poppelreuter (de Com. Att. primordiis, p. 14) 
that in ascribing the phallophori to Sicyon, Semus was influenced by 
a desire to assign a Dorian origin to comedy, after Ar. Poet. iii, hangs in 
the air. (Poppelreuter traces a similar desire in an epigram of Onestes 
in Anth. Pal. xi, 32 (date unknown).) 
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are not in the dialect of Sicyon, but in the conventional lyric 
dialect used by Attic poets.! Bethe? calls the phallophori 
‘Delians’, and it is of course possible that Semus was describing 
what happened in his own home; but there is not much to be 
said for this view, as he was apparently writing a general 
treatise,» and ueed not have been thinking of Delos in 
particular. Possibly the ceremony of the phallophori was of 
a common type, differing little from town to town. 

In the second place, there are no dramatic elements in the 
ceremony. ‘The performers impersonate no one, and remain 
themselves throughout. It is true that not too much stress 
must be laid upon this, For the part of the Old Comedy which 
the phallophori are usually supposed to explain is the para- 
basis, and the parabasis may originally have been non-dramatic. 
On this point it is well to be as precise as possible. The state- 
ment sometimes made that at the beginning of the parabasis 
the chorus threw off their dramatic costume is an exaggeration : 
at most they probably threw off only their outer garment, for 
greater ease in dancing ; * they did not throw off their masks ; ° 
and while the ‘ anapaests’ delivered by the leader are usually 
(not always) ° irrelevant to the plot, the dramatic character is 
retained, as a rule, in the epirrhema and antepirrhema, 
though plenty of topical allusion and personal satire are com- 
bined with it. But the parabasis does make a break in the 
dramatic structure ; and the fact that we can trace the steps 
by which Aristophanes attempted to work it better into the 
whole, suggests that if we were able to trace its development 
backwards, we should find that it was originally a non- 


1 See above, p. 147. 2 Proleg., p. 54. 

8 The quotation is from the [epi raidvwyv of Semus, not from the An\rakd. 

* e.g. Ach. 627; Peace 729; Lysistr. 614, 634, 662,686. The fact that 
the chorus behave similarly when the dramatic action is at its height in 
Wasps 408, Thesm. 655, shows that their object was freedom of movement, 
not freedom from their dramatic character. 

5 Cornford, Origin of Att. Comedy, p. 121, states that they did, but gives 
no evidence, and on pp. 126, 127 he appears to take the other view. 
Navarre, Rev. Et. Anc. 1911, p. 256, also without offering evidence, states 
that the chorus laid aside their masks in the parabasis. 

° e.g, in the Birds, 
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dramatic performance, the executants of which only acquired 
masks and a dramatic character when brought into union 
with actors of a really dramatie type and of different origin. 
But this does not really help us much: since the other points 
of contrast between the phallophori and the parabasis are 
very marked. 

For, in the third place, it seems clear that the chorus in the 
parabasis danced—at least in the ode and antode, and probably 
throughout the epirrhematic portion,’ whereas the phallophori 
orddny €mparrov. 

In the fourth place, the form of the phallophoriec ceremony 
is of an entirely different type from anything that we find 
in the parabasis. In the latter, after the delivery of the 
‘anapaests ’, there is a perfectly formal epirrhematic structure, 
the ode and epirrhema being followed by an antode and 
antepirrhema which exactly balance them. In the former, 
there is nothing to suggest any such symmetry; and when we 
come to consider the phallic képos presented in the Acharnians 
(in many ways like that described by Athenians), we shall see 
that the phallic hymn there sung is unlike anything in the 
parabasis. 

Lastly, there is nothing in the parabasis, or indeed in comedy 
at all, to correspond to the black man who seems to be the 
e€dpyoy of the phallophori, and who reminds us of the sweep 
or the black man (under whatever name) who is a figure in 
English mummings at Christmas and May-day, and in the 
rustic play of many other peoples. If it be suggested that 
the black man and the phallophori correspond to the actor 
and chorus of comedy, it must be pointed out that though the 


1 See Appendix A, p. 296. 

* It is sometimes thought that the Maypole itself began its career as 
a phallicemblem. Dr. Farnell (Cults, v, p. 211) compares the black man 
of the phallophori with the yodoeis or ‘sooty ones’ in a ceremony at 
Orchomenus (Plut. Quaest. Gr. ch. 38), and the blackened figure in the 
modern rural dramatic performance at Viza (J. H. S. 1906, p. 191). Ido 
not feel sure that the yodoeis are really parallel; they seem to belong to 
a more serious sphere, like the MeAavGos of Eleutherae (see above, p. 161). 
It is very doubtful whether the phallic cdpos, at least in historical times, 
was usually more than a revel with little religious significance. 
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black man carried a phallic emblem, thére is nothing to 
show that he wore the phallus, whereas the Athenian comic 
actor commonly (though not always) did so in the most 
indecent fashion In fact the actor, as we shall see, has 
probably quite different affinities, and his whole costume was 
quite different from that of the phallophori. 

Accordingly we have no real points of contact between the 
phallophori of Semus and the Old Comedy, except that in both 
a chant or invocation was or might be followed by mockery of 
the bystanders; and the points of contrast are so marked, 
that though we may still connect comedy with some kind of 
primitive x@pos, this particular kind helps us little. It will be 
best to consider next a type of phallic ceremony not unlike that 
described by Semus, but certainly belonging to Athens itself. 

§ 8. This ceremony is that which Aristophanes connects 
with the Rural Dionysia, and it cannot be ruled out of 
consideration on the ground that the festival with which 
comedy was originally connected at Athens was the Lenaea.? 
This is almost certainly true: but it is at least highly probable 
that the festival called at Athens by the name ‘ Lenaea’ was 
the ‘Rural Dionysia’ of primitive Athens itself, and cor- 
responded to the Dionysia kar’ adypovs of the rural demes. 


1 This has been disputed by Thiele, Newe Jahrb. ix, p. 421, and others ; 
but Aristoph. Clouds 537 ff. is unintelligible unless the practice were at 
least common, and it is not likely to have been common unless it were 
quite primitive and at one time essential. The schol. on Clouds 542 is 
probably right in saying: loréov dé dre mavra doa dv éyn «is Eavrov reiver, 
rovs yap padnras cionyayey év tH Avototparn, Tov Sé Kdpdaxa ek rots Shnéi, 
rods b€ dadaxpovs ev Eipnyn, tov d€ mpecBurny ev”Opyior, krr. Passages in 
which the wearing of the visible phallus seems certain are Acharn. 158, 
592; Wasps 1343; Lysistr. 991, 1077, &c. Other passages in which 
there is little doubt of it are enumerated by Korte, Jahrb. Arch. viii, p. 66, 
and Pauly-W. Real-Enc. xi, col. 1219. Probably it was conventional that 
one or more phallic actors should appear in each play, and Aristophanes 
only modified the grossness of the custom without entirely abolishing it 
(cf. Eupolis, fr. 244 K.). There is little evidence that a phallic costume 
was worn by leading characters taken from life ; Kinesias in the Lysistrata 
is the one extant example: it was probably confined almost entirely to 
typical or fictitious personages of the Bapoddxos type (see below, pp. 270 ff.). 

2 See above, p. 217. 
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We know that the Lenaea originally took place in or near the 
site of the lateragora:! but this was almost certainly north-west 
of the Acropolis, and outside the most primitive city, which lay 
mainly to the south and south-west of the Acropolis; so that 
the festival in fact took place év dypots, although, when that 
district came to be included in the city, the rural character of 
the festival disappeared, and it was transferred to the theatre 
on the south side of the Acropolis.? Although, therefore, 
there is no direct evidence connecting a phallic procession, 
like that depicted by Aristophanes, with the Lenaea, but only 
some kind of procession in wagons, from which the riders 
jeered at the bystanders,’ it is at least likely to have included 
a phallic xépos also, as the Rural Dionysia did. 

In the Acharnians, Aristophanes shows us Dicaeopolis cele- 
brating the Rural Dionysia, with what is obviously askeleton 
procession of the phallophoric type. Dicaeopolis’ daughter 
walks in front as kavndédpos, with a basket probably contain- 
ing the cakes and instruments for the sacrifice; Xanthias 
follows carrying the phallus; Dicaeopolis acts chorus *—he is 
obviously non-phallic, like the phallophori of Semus—and 
sings the hymn to Phales, companion of Bacchus; his wife 
(representing the crowd) looks down from the roof. The 
hymn contains, one, if not two, satirical personalities, corre- 


1 Cf. Haigh, Attic Theatre®, App. C: but I prefer the interpretation 
now given of the passages quoted on p. 378 to that which I there offered. 

? That the Lenaea was the same festival as the Rural Dionysia of other 
districts is also suggested by the fact that no Attic townships can be 
shown to have had both festivals; and, indeed, there would have been 
no object, from a religious or ritual point of view, in having two winter 
festivals of the same kind. See Farnell, Cults, v, p. 213. 

5 Suidas, s.v. ra ek trav auakov oxoppata . . . ’AOnynor yap ev TH TOY 
Xoév €opt# of Kopdgovtes emt Trav duakdv ros dmravrévras toxontdy Te Kal 
ehowddpovr. 1d 8’ adtd Kat Tots Anvaiots Vorepoy éroiovy: and s.v. e& duakfs* 
1) Neyojrevn Eoptn map’ ‘AO@nvaiots Anvaia. 

* Kérte (in Pauly-W. xi, col. 1219) seems to regard Dicaeopolis as the 
e€dpxov, without a chorus. There is no objection to this, unless it is 
that the title eédpyev belongs more strictly to the gaddodpdpos proper 
(here Xanthias): Dicaeopolis is rather the coryphaeus. But Kérte 
emphasizes the essential point, the entirely non-dramatic character of 
the képos as depicted. 
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sponding to the mockery of the bystanders described by Semus, 
What differentiates this ritual from that recorded by Semus 
is that its central feature was evidently a sacrifice. It might 
also appear, at first sight, as if it were a purely domestic 
function. Dicaeopolis says (ll. 247 ff.) : 


kal phy Kadov y €or’, @ Alovuce Séorora, 
Kexapiopévos cot THVSE THY ToumMY Epe 
méeupavTa Kal Ovoavra peta TOY oiKeTaV 
dyayelv Tuxnpes Ta Kat adypods Alovicra. 

But, as the context shows, this is only because he has got 
his treaty all to himself, and therefore performs, all by himself 
(or with a few slaves), what should really be a social or choral 
ceremony ; so that the parallelism with the ritual described 
by Semus holds good. In neither is there anything dramatic ; 
the agents represent no-one but themselves. 

At the same time, the procession in the Acharnians does 
not really bear much more resemblance to anything in the form 
of comedy than does the ceremony described by Semus. We 
have a chant and in it (though not, as in the parabasis, after 
it also) there are satirical allusions of a personal kind ; but 
the chant itself is of a very different type from anything in 
the parabasis. It has the look of those popular chants in 
which stanza might follow stanza to any length, so long as the 
singer’s stock of personalities lasted: the only parallel to it 
in Aristophanes is found in the Jacchus song in the Frogs 
supposed to be sung in procession to Eleusis; but there are 
other instances in Greek literature,' and it is in any case 
a very different thing from the strictly symmetrical double- 
form of the parabasis. The ridicule of the bystanders, or the 
satirical allusions, whether in Semus’ performance or in the 
Rural Dionysia of Dicaeopolis, offer a very slender thread of 
connexion with comedy; for such ridicule occurred on many 


1 See Cornford, 1. c., p. 40, for some interesting parallels. Such chants 
often have a refrain, in which the revellers join, while the leader ex- 
temporizes words leading up toit. In Dicaeopolis’ chant, there is no 
trace of such a refrain, but the chant is of a kind which might go 
on indefinitely, if it had not been broken off by the irruption of the 
chorus. 
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different occasions in Athenian life—on the return of the 
mystics from Eleusis, at the Anthesteria, at the Stenia, &.; and, 
quite apart from the ritual employment of abusive language,’ 
it may be suspected that any occasion on which Athenians 
came together to watch a merry procession was unlikely to 
pass without a good deal of banter between the performers 
and the bystanders.” 

It seems, therefore, at least possible that Aristotle, in 
deriving comedy from the phallic processions, was once more 
theorizing, not recording an ascertained historical development. 
Knowing that the Old Comedy involved phallic actors, he came 
to his conclusion without realizing that in all probability the 
phallic actor of comedy was derived (as we shall see) from 
a quite different type of performance, the Dorian mime or 
farce or burlesque. 

But if the phallic c@pos as portrayed for us by Aristophanes 
and Semus cannot be shown to have had much to do with 
the beginnings of comedy, we are bound to ask whether any 
other form of x@uos is of more use for our purpose: for that 
comedy arose out of a x@pos in some sense the name itself 
does not permit us to doubt. 

§ 4. Before proceeding directly with this problem it will be 
well to inquire rather more closely into its conditions. For 
it is not the parabasis alone for which we have to account. 
Assuming (for reasons which will appear later) that the 
iambie scenes, a series of which for the most part succeed the 
parabasis, are not to be explained by reference to the x@yos, 
and neglecting for the moment the prologue and all that pre- 
cedes the entrance of the chorus, we find closely connected 
together in an Aristophanic play (1) a scene in which the chorus 
enters, not infrequently in some haste and excitement, and 
which we may conveniently term the Parodos ;* (2) a scene of 


1 e.g. as recorded in Herod. v. 82. I cannot subscribe to the view 
that the origin of such ridicule or abuse was always in ritual. 

2 See Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 282. 

* The name has no ancient authority in connexion with comedy, and 
different modern writers use it to cover varying portions of the first half 
ofa play. See Appendix A for details. 
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conflict, calming down to a formal debate or Agon, which ends 
with the victory of one party in the dispute; (3) the Parabasis, 
These scenes are all for the most part in long metres (anapaestic, 
iambic or trochaic tetrameters, or occasionally Eupolideans or 
long verses nearly allied), and they present in greater or less 
perfection the symmetrical structure which is known as 
epirrhematic,! and though Aristophanes (who represents the 
last stage in the development of the Old Comedy) varies this 
structure in many ways, and is never closely tied to strict 
symmetry except in the parabasis, it is plain that he is basing 
his variations on a more or less definite conventional form, and 
that in the parabasis he was much more strictly bound by it. 
The kind of xpos to which this points is one in which the 
chorus enters singing and excited; a dispute arises—and is 
fought out, at first violently, and then by a debate in set form ; 
judgement is given, and the revellers, having so far been con- 
cerned with themselves only, now address themselves to the 
audience, in the conventional form of the parabasis, consisting 
essentially of an address, not concerned with the subject of 
thedispute, followed by an epirrhematic system (ode, epirrhema, 
antode, antepirrhema), the two speeches included in this being 
topical or satirical. Throughout, the division of the chorus into 
two semi-choruses is easily made, and in the parabasis is regular, 

Now it seems virtually certain that parodos, agon, and para- 
basis form one whole, and it is probably a mistake to inquire 
whether the agon or the parabasis is the earliest or most 
essential element, though much trouble has been expended on 
this problem ;* and there is obviously a presumption in favour 
of the normal order, as found in the Old Comedy, having been 
the original one. If the parabasis was once the opening of 

1 See later. 

2 Cf. Mazon, Essai sur la Comp. des Com. d@’Arist., p. 174; Zielinski, 
Glied., p. 186; Kaibel in Pauly-W. Real-Enc. ii. 987; Poppelreuter, 1. ¢., 
32 ff.; Korte in Pauly-W. xi. 1247. The view taken above is (so far) the 
same as that of Zielinski; the arguments to the contrary appear to be 
very inconclusive. The fact that the form of the agon is more liable to 
vary than that of parabasis suggests that the epirrhematic form is more 
essential to the latter and probably therefore originally belonged to it 
and was transferred to the agon. 
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the performance, as some scholars suppose, it is difficult to 
account for the existence of a more or less regular manner of 
entry in the scenes preceding the debate: but there seems to be 
no difficulty in imagining an excited kdpos-like entry, followed 
by (or bringing with it) a dispute, or in the disputants then 
calming down to the debating-temper, and when the debate is 
over, talking at large to the crowd.! (In the parabasis of the 
play they usually solicit the favour of the audience for the 
poet ; in the xépos, especially if they were expecting gifts, 
they would ask it for themselves.) 

There is, however, a certain difficulty about the debate or 
dispute. For in the plays of Aristophanes the dispute is only 
exceptionally (in fact, only in the Lysistrata) a dispute between 
two semi-choruses ; and that this was not the original form is 
almost proved by the dislocation of the normal structure which 
is thereby entailed.2 The dispute is either between one 
personage and the chorus, or between two characters, one of 
whom is closely connected with the chorus and is virtually 
their representative. Probably then the dispute may, in the 
original kos, have been between one of the revellers and the 
rest, and any set debate may have been between this one and 
a champion or representative of the rest. 


1 The word wapaBacrs does not seem to be a real obstacle to this view. 
It (or the verb wapaBaivew which is used in Acharn. 629, &.) need not 
denote the first entrance on to the scene ; it may equally mark the point 
where the revellers, having so far been entirely engaged with one 
another, turn to address the bystanders or audience (cf. the regular use 
of mapépxona of the orator who comes forward to address his hearers). 
I find it difficult to accept the view of Radermacher (Ar. Frdsche, p. 34) 
that it denotes a ‘march past’. 

? The normal form of parabasis is entirely destroyed. I cannot (with 
Cornford, op. cit., pp. 125, &c.) treat the parabasis of the Lysistrata, in 
which two semi-choruses are opposed, as the original form of parabasis, 
or the parabasis as originally an agon. The Lysistrata is quite unique 
among the plays of Aristophanes in this respect; there is nowhere else 
any trace of opposition within the parabasis, and the only other instance 
of a sharp distinction between two semi-choruses is in the ’Odvaceis of 
Cratinus as (not quite convincingly) reconstructed by Kaibel, Hermes, xxx, 


pp. 71 ff. (esp. 79 ff.). The division of opinion in the Acharnians is quite 
momentary. 
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If this is so, it is not easy to accept the solution offered by 
Navarre, who thinks that the x@uos which gave rise to 
comedy was a phallic xéos, such as Semus describes ; that the 
dispute began when the revellers began to chaff the bystanders ; 
that the latter produced their champion, and so the brawl 
arose, and, as they calmed down, the debate. This does not 
really correspond to the facts of the Old Comedy, in which the 
addresses to the bystanders do not occur until the parabasis 
is reached: in the agon there is no consciousness of the 
audience ; the xk@pos is there self-contained. Nor is it satis- 
factory to account for the fact that the comic chorus consisted 
of twenty-four members (instead of twelve as in early tragedy) 
by supposing that it was really a double chorus, half repre- 
senting the phallic revellers, half the bystanders: for, again, 
there is nothing in the Old Comedy to support this idea; the 
chorus generally speaks (through its leader) as a whole, and 
the fact that on some of the occasions when the members of 
a procession chaffed the bystanders (e.g. on the road to Eleusis) 
the latter seem to have joined in and retaliated, does not 
really prove anything as regards comedy. May not the 
explanation of the large number of the chorus lie in the nature 
of a k@pos ? Twelve would make a very thin xc@pos. 

Now it must be admitted without reserve that we have no 
direct evidence for the existence of the exact xk@uos which we 
want to explain the epirrhematic parts of comedy : but in truth 
the existence of a form so persistent in type as that of the 
Parados-Agon-Parabasis structure can almost itself be taken 
as evidence for the existence of a x@pos of a similar type before 
the Old Comedy (which combines this with scenes of a quite 
different origin) was produced: and along with this x@pos- 
sequence, we must postulate the existence of a conventional 
epirrhematic form—surely a very simple and natural form— 
associated with it.2 This assumption, though of course it is 


1 Rev, Ht. Anc. xiii (1911), pp. 245 ff. 

2 It seems unprofitable to discuss whether Sieckmann is right in 
supposing that the parabasis borrowed the epirrhematic form from the 
agon, or Kérte in supposing that the agon borrowed it from the para- 
basis. If either borrowed, it was probably the agon, as suggested 
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conjectural, seems more satisfactory than the attempt to 
extract comedy from the phallic revel, which meets the 
required conditions so badly: and we may therefore pro- 
visionally suppose that comedy arose, not out of the specifically 
phallic element in the Lenaea (which may have been like 
Dicaeopolis’ procession at the Rural Dionysia), but more 
probably out of a xépos associated with the festival, taking 
a form something like that which we have postulated.’ 

§ 5. There is however one type of xpos known to us which 
partly meets our conditions, and accounts for some elements 
in early Attic comedy which we have so far left out of account; 
and this may be thought of either as a variety of the xpos 
whose existence we have postulated above, or as another type 
which was also pressed into the service of comedy, and 
blended with the one which we have imagined. This type, 
which existed in Athens, as well as in other parts of the Greek 
world,? was one in which the revellers masqueraded as animals, 


above (p. 241), since the strict form is only consistently preserved in the 
parabasis (see later, pp. 296, 300 ff.). But it may have been a conventional 
form used with different degrees of strictness for the whole performance. 
(Iam not convinced by Zielinski’s attempt to show (Glied., pp. 235 ff.) 
that the epirrhematic form is derived from music in which flute and 
voice performed alternately.) In any case, on the assumption that 
comedy derives something from such a k@mos-sequence as we have 
postulated, it is confirmatory of the close association with that 
sequence of the long tetrameter metres which the epirrhematic form 
employs, to find that in the plays of Aristophanes the chorus (or its 
coryphaeus) takes no part in the scenes in iambic trimeters in any play 
before the Peace, and when the coryphaeus does so in the Peace, it is 
still in long metres that he speaks. In and after the Birds he sometimes 
speaks in iambic trimeters. 

1 It may seem inconsistent that after rejecting the ritual-sequence by 
which Professor Murray would explain Tragedy, I should put forward 
a hypothetical xdpos-sequence as the explanation of Comedy. But there 
are two differences: (1) I do not think that Professor Murray’s ritual- 
sequence does explain tragedy; (2) I think there is enough evidence 
—it will be given below—to show that something like the xépos-sequence 
may really have existed, while I can see no such evidence for the ritual 
of the Eniautos-Daimon. 

? For very early animal dances in Greece see A. B. Cook, J. H. S. xiv, 
pp. 81 ff; Bosanquet, ibid. xxi, p. 888; Cavvadias, Fouilles de Lycosure, 
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or rode on animals, or carried about an animal as, so to speak, 
their representative. Indeed, the practice of dressing up in 
the guise of animals is world-wide; in some countries it may 
go back to a totemistic origin ; in others (or in the same) it 
may be connected with magic rites for securing the fertility 
of the ground or of the human species; and very often, prob- 
ably oftener than anthropologists always allow, it may have 
been done just for fun, either because any religious reason for 
the custom had long been forgotten, or (perhaps more often) 
because the child in mankind dies hard. 

The evidence for the existence of the animal masquerade in 
Athens has been well marshalled by Poppelreuter in his small 
but valuable dissertation de Comoediae Atticae primordiis, 
in which he uses in part material already published by 
Mr. Cecil Smith.’ This evidence must be briefly recalled. In 
the British Museum there is a black-figured oenochoe,? repre- 
senting a flute-player with two dancers disguised as birds; it 
is at least probable that the painting represents a primitive 
bird-chorus, the two dancers standing for the whole chorus, 
in accordance with the conventions of vase-painting, The 
date of the vase is placed roughly between 520 and 480 B.c., 
and the probability is thus rather in favour of its being 
anterior to the earliest state-recognized performance of comedy 
in 486 B.c.2 Again, an amphora, now in Berlin,* though less 
striking, has also, along with a flute-player, two figures which 
seem to be wearing crests and wattles like cocks,’ though there 
p. 11, pl. iv (showing a procession of various animals headed by flute-player 
on robe of the goddess of Lycosura); cf. also the girls who sacrificed 
to Artemis at Brauron as dpxro: (Schol. Ar. Lysistr. 645; Harp. s. v. 
dpxretoa; Suid, s.v. dpxrov); and cf. Mannhardt, Mythologische For- 
schungen, pp. 148 ff., and Poppelreuter, op. cit., for illustration of this 
kind of dance from Germany and other countries. There are plenty of 
instances of such dances in which the dancers ridiculed the bystanders 
and prominent men as part of the performance. 

DT eli Ss 1.8 plexiv, pp. O09 i. a Hios16; 

5 See below, p. 286. + Wigs Li 

5 Cf. Dieterich, Pulcinella (esp. pp. 237 ff.), for the history of the 
cock-costume. It would take us too far to discuss his theory that 
Mr. Punch is the remote descendant of the cock-masks of early Greece 
and Italy, 
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is a strong likeness to pigs about their faces; they wear long 
cloaks, but these might be thrown off in dancing and reveal 
a complete bird-costume or some grotesque half-animal 
appearance. More interesting still is another amphora in 
Berlin, which was bought in Rome, and according to Panofka 
probably came from Caere. It presents a flute-player in a long 
robe, and facing him, three bearded men, wearing loosely the 
masks of horses (their own faces appearing below) and horses’ 
tails, and stooping down with their hands on their knees. On 
the back of each is a helmeted rider, wearing a breastplate ; 
the riders’ hands are raised as though to strike their steeds. 
The picture bears the inscription EIOXEOXE (‘Gee-up’), 
which Poppelreuter amusingly describes as sensw carens ; the 
horses doubtless understood it. Here we cannot fail to 
recognize a comic procession of knights on horseback, and it 
was probably just such a performance that Aristophanes 
adapted to his use in the Knights. For as Poppelreuter (partly 
following Zielinski)? points out, the chorus in that play cer- 
tainly had steeds of some sort, and the lines (595-610) which 
they address to their horses in the parabasis gain immensely 
in point if the ‘horses’ were really men on whose backs 
they were riding : 
& dvicpev totow trois, BovrAbpecO’ Eraivécat. 
détor © eto’ evdoyeicOat’ moAAA yap 4 mpdypata 
Evvdijveykayv pe’ Hudv, éxBodrds Te Kal pudyas. 
GAA Tav TH yh pmev adrOv ovK dyav Bavyd oper, 
as dr’ és Tas immaywyovs eiceridwv avdpikas, 
mpidmevor KdO@vas, of S€ Kal oKdpoda Kai Kpdupva 
eira Tas Kdras AaBdvTes, SomeEp Hueis of Bporoi, 
éuBarovres aveBptagay, “lammamat, tis éuBarei ; 
Anmréov wadrAov. Ti Op@uev; ovK EAS, © capddpa;” 
kTA. 
The vase is in the early black-figured style and probably 
nearly a century earlier than the Knights, and affords good 
1 Fig. 18. 
* Gliederung der alt. att. Komédie, p.163. Zielinski shows that the use 


of the words édare, xovtoprds, &c., proves that steeds of some kind were 
employed. 
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evidence of the familiarity of Athens with the kind of 
masquerade which appears in the play; and when we 
remember how many choruses of fifth-century comedy were 
disguised as animals, we can have little hesitation in finding 
in the animal masquerade one of the roots of the Old Comedy. 
(Magnes appears to have written Birds, Frogs, and Gall-flies :* 
Aristophanes himself wrote the Wasps, Birds, Frogs and 
Storks : there were the Onpéa of Crates, the Goats of Eupolis, 
the Ants of Plato, the Ants and Nightingales of Cantharos, 
and the Fishes of Archippus.?) Our information does not 
enable us to connect such animal processions with any 
particular festival: probably they could attach themselves to 
any occasion of popular enjoyment; and it is perhaps not 
a very extravagant supposition that they may have come to 
form part of the Lenaea; and, though of course this is only 
conjecture, it has not the difficulties of the attempt to extract 
comedy from the phallic processions. We cannot indeed show 
that any special song or any form of contest was connected 
with these animal dances; for this we have to rely partly 
on the analogy of the animal dances of other peoples,? which 
certainly included satirical attacks on the bystanders; partly 
on the strong probability that such merry-making would be 
accompanied by song; and partly on what we know of other 
varieties of the animal-x@pos in Greek lands. Of these, the 
most helpful is one to which attention has lately been recalled 
by Radermacher,* and which is described in the scholia to 
Theocritus.® 

The description is that of a k@pos of Bovkodacral at 


1 See later, p. 289. 

2 An old Attic vase shows men riding on one part upon dolphins, on 
another upon ostriches, accompanied by flvte-players (Robinson, Cat. of 
Vases in Boston Musewm, No. 872; Flickinger, l.c., p. 40). On the other 
hand, the dances enumerated by Athenaeus (xiv, p. 629, &c.) and 
Pollux (iv. 103) under animal names—ydad€, Aéwv, ddomn€, yepavos, oxo, 
&c., were probably all solo-dances, and not relevant here (cf. Reich, 
Mimus, i, pp. 479 ff.). 8 See above, p. 244, note 1. 

4 Beitr. zur Volkskunde aus dem Gebiet der Antike, pp. 114 ff., and 
Aristoph. Frdésche, pp. 4-14; cf. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion, 
pp. 194 ff. ® Hd. Wendel, p. 2. 
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Syracuse, at a festival of Artemis Avafa.1_ (In the worship of 
Artemis at Syracuse various ceremonies seem to have been 
held, which at Athens were associated rather with Dionysus.) 
The revellers carried round a great loaf, on which all kinds of 
animal shapes were fashioned, and other objects; they them- 
selves wore stags’ horns and carried hunting-spears; there 
was some kind of contest of song between members of the 
k@pos, and the unsuccessful party went round the villages 
jesting, collecting gifts of food, and invoking good luck on 
those who gave to them. The words of the scholiast (under the 
heading Evpeois rév BovkoArkGy) are as follows: 6 d& dAnOis 
N6yos ovTos. ev Tals Supaxovoas otdoeds more yevouevns Kal 
ToAAGY ToALTOY POapévT@v, eis Opovotay Too mAOovs TroTE 
eloeAOdvTos edogev “Apres aitia yeyovévat THs Oiadday7s. of 
dt dypotkor Opa Exbpioav Kal Thy Oedyv yeynOdres dvipvyncayr, 
éreita Tals (Tov) dypoikwoy @dais Térov Edwkav Kai cuvyOear. 
goev S€ pac adbtods a&prov éEnpTnpévous Onpiwv ev éavT@ 
md€ovas TUmoUS ExovTAa Kal mHpav mavorepplas avdtewy Kal 
olvov év alyeiw adox@, omovdny véuovtas Tois bravT@ct, oré- 
gavov Te wepikeioOat Kal Képata EXdghov mpokeiobat Kai peTa 
Xelpas Exewv AaywBdorov. Tov O& vikioavTa rapPBdvew Tov 
Too veviknpévou Aprov' Kakeivoy pey emi THS Tov Supaxovolov 
pévery mrod€ws, Tods O& verixnpévous els TAS TrEptoiKidas ywpeiv 
ayelpovTes Eavtois Tas Tpopds. dew Te AAda TE TaLdids Kal 
yéroros €xdpeva kal edhnpodvras émid€yery’ 

dé€ar Tav ayabay TvyxaYr, 

dé€ar Tav vyleay, 

av pépomes mapa ras Oeod 

av t éxXeAdoxeTo t Thva. 

(av 7 €xadéoxero, Radermacher) 


The account given by the scholiast contains many rather 
obscure features, which this is not the place to discuss :? but 


1 Hisler (Orph. Dion. Myst.-Ged., p. 260) speaks of these BovkoXtacrai 
as Dionysiac, on account of the wineskin which they carried. Buta 
wineskin would be a natural ‘property’ of any képos. On some features 
of this xpos see Cook, Zeus, vol. ii, p. 1140. 

* The whole affair (despite the aetiological story attached to it) reminds 
us of the companies of children collecting gifts and wishing good luck 
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what is clear is that we have here a x@mos of revellers wear- 
ing an animal head-dress, including an agon among the 
revellers themselves, and ending with something not unlike 
the exodos of some Aristophanic comedies. We cannot show 
that the Athenian animal-masqueraders held such an agon, 
though it is likely enough that as they departed from the 
scene they wished their friends good luck; but a fragment of 
Aristophanes’ Danaides? (also noticed by Radermacher) speaks 
of a time when the chorus in rough rustic garments danced 
with all kinds of things good to eat packed under the arms: 


6 xopos 0° @pyxeir’ dv evarpdpevos Sdridas kal oTpopardderpa, 
Siapacyaricas aitov cyxediow Kal dvoxas Kal papaviow. 


We have here a definite point of contact between the 
Sicilian and Athenian x@o., and the resemblance may well 
have extended to other features. At least the evidence leaves 
us free to maintain provisionally our conjecture that some 
form of Athenian xépos may, like the Syracusan, have 
included a kind of agon,? which early comic poets might 


on May-morning, and the similar rounds made by early (and modern) 
Greek children carrying a swallow (and singing the swallow-song) or 
a crow (Phoenix of Colophon, fr. 2: Powell, Coll. Alew., p. 233). Rader- 
macher (Ar. Frdésche, 1. c.) notices these, and also a procession, which 
perhaps took place at Naxos, of young men carrying a fish. (Is it 
fanciful to remember also the organ-grinder’s monkey ?) In the Anecd. 
Estense, iii (Wendel, ibid., p. 7) the story is repeated verbatim, but the 
horns and spear are conjectured to be imitative of Pan as the shepherd’s 
deity. (But did Pan wear stag’s horns?) In the account of the pro- 
ceedings given by Diomedes (Gramm. Lat. i, p. 486, Keil) the contest 
took place in the theatre, but this was probably a later development. 
The procession (like similar xéuor in other countries) was doubtless 
believed really to bring good luck: see Nilsson, Gr. Feste, pp. 200 ff. ; 
and for medieval and modern xpo in Greek lands involving both an 
agon and a procession collecting gifts, see Nilsson, Neue Jahrb, xxvii, 
pp 677-82, and above, pp. 163-4 (the performance at Viza). On modern 
parallels to the stag-disguise sce Nilsson, Arch. Rel. xix. 78; Schneider, 
ibid. xx. 89 ff., and other refs. there given. 

1 fr, 253 K. LIagree with Radermacher (I. c., p. 11) as to the meaning 
of diapacxanricas. 

2 The fondness of the Greeks for an agon needs no proof. Navarre 
(Rev. Et. Anc., 1. c.) regards Aristophanes’ Frogs, 1. 895, as showing that 
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develop. This would be more satisfactory than to suppose? 
that the agon of the Attic Old Comedy (in which the chorus 
always assisted, if only as judges) was borrowed from the 
agon as developed by Epicharmus, who, so far as we can tell, 
did not write choral comedy at all, and with whom the agon 
does not seem to have been an element in a larger structure.’ 
Such an account of the earliest stages in the development of 
comedy would also have the advantage that, though xwp@dia 
is derived from k@uos and not from képun, it would recognize 
some measure of truth in the persistent tradition (mentioned 
by Aristotle and recurring down to late Byzantine times) 
which associated the rudiments of comedy with the village, 
and in the expressions used by some early grammatici, who 
also knew of a tradition of comedy as once a begging-pro- 
cession. This tradition was known to Varro,? and is also 
found in Tzetzes, who, though his authority for this statement 
cannot be traced, sometimes preserves scraps of historical 
information of some value. 

It is perhaps not carrying conjecture too far to suggest that 
such masqueraders as we have been considering may not have 
confined themselves to animal disguises, but may have repre- 
sented (e.g.) foreigners, just as modern children (and not 
children only) dress up as niggers or Red Indians.* The 


the yepupo ds on the return from Eleusis involved a contest (evidently 
of wit), the victor in which was crowned with a rawia, (Such a rawvia is 
found in Art in the hands of Nike.) This is possible; but it may be that 
the passage is really a prayer of the chorus for the victory of the play 
which they were acting. 


? With Sieckmann and others. 2 See below, pp. 396 ff., 404. 
8 Diomedes, de Poemat. ix. 2 (Kaibel, Fragm. Com. Gr. i, p. 57) 
‘Comoedia dicta dro téy kopav... itaque iuventus Attica, ut ait Varro, 


circum vicos ire solita fuerat et quaestus sui causa hoc genus carminis 
pronuntiabat’. Tzetzes, Prooem. de Comoed. (Kaibel, l.c., p. 27) mepi 
Toiuntay trodakes tyiv ediddéapev Kal wept THs ayopatas Kal ayuaridos Kopodias 
kat dyuprpidos, bri Te yewpyav evpnua rd. Varro’s authority was doubtless 
some Greek writer earlier than himself. 

* Whatever may have been the case with ra gadhixa, the object of 
which was probably at first magical or religious, if may be suspected that 


the psychological explanation of the xéuos was much more often the love 
of fun. 
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choruses of Magnes included a chorus of ‘Lydians; Aristo- 
phanes wrote a Babylonians, Pherecrates a Persians; and 
these may have had their forerunners in some masquerade. 
From foreigners it would not be a very great step to the 
representation of groups with well-marked characteristics— 
Harp-players, Acharnians, Prospaltians, and so on. 

The end of the cképuos from ‘which comedy sprang was, no 
doubt, the departure of the revellers, marching or dancing as 
the case might be, possibly with a song of victory raised by 
the party who had won the contest and perhaps shared by all. 
The exodos of the comedies of Aristophanes varies in type, and 
will be discussed later;! it is never epirrhematic, and was 
probably not derived from a primitive x@pos-sequence; but 
a song of victory occurs in it several times, though it must 
be admitted that it is likely that the victory of which the 
song speaks is (as a rule) the anticipated victory of the 
comedy over its rivals; and there are generally vivid antici- 
pations of a feast. These are features which familiarity 
with such a x@pos as we have been discussing would render 
natural. 

The result, then, of the foregoing discussions is the hypothe- 
sis that the epirrhematic portions of the Old Comedy are an 
adaptation of a native Athenian xaos (possibly of more than 
one variety of xéuos) in the course of which some kind of 
contest developed, and in which it had become customary to 
conclude with addresses, no doubt in part satirical or jesting, 
to those standing by; and that in these addresses and the 
chants which preceded them, as well as in the agon and the 
lively entrance scene, the epirrhematic structure, employed 
with varying degrees of strictness, had become conventional. 
Such a hypothesis would account for this distinct and co- 
herent section of comedy, and there is, at any rate, some 
evidence for it in the facts and the passages which have been 
adduced. 

It should be added that Aristophanes once or twice intro- 
duces a different kind of agon from that which arises as it 
were naturally out of the x@pos, viz. the agon between such 

1 pp. 309-10. 
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abstract conceptions as the Just and Unjust Argument, and 
between Poverty and Wealth. Such contests of abstractions 
may also have been employed by Epicharmus,! and there are 
instances in Alexandrian times, when the contest was virtually 
a self-contained little work.? (It may also have been such in 
Epicharmus.) Aristophanes may thus have availed himself of 
what was possibly a popular form of entertainment, whether 
among Dorian or other peoples.? If we knew for certain in 
what guise such abstract conceptions appeared on the stage, 
we might be able to judge whether they could be supposed to 
have any connexion with the x@os, or whether (as seems 
most likely) they belonged to the same type as the Dorian 
mime: but the scholia which profess to give us this informa- 
tion about the Just and Unjust Argument possibly (though not 
necessarily) contradict one another, and neither tells us quite 
enough to be useful.* 

It has been noticed already that Aristotle appears to have 
had some notion of a primitive comedy without masks or 
prologues or a number of actors. The phallophori from whom 
he derived comedy probably wore no masks, as we have seen, 
nor did various other kinds of xwpacrai: so that, though in 
all probability some kind of masked xpos had most to do 
with the beginnings of comedy, the notion of an unmasked 
comedy was a natural one enough. The xképos almost certainly 
can have had no prologue, and probably no actor who was 
more than temporarily distinct from the general body of the 
revellers; but this temporary distinctness of one (or two) of 
them for the purposes of the agon would render the intro- 
duction of a regular actor easy when the xépos took more 
definite shape as comedy. It is plain that in all this we are 

1 See below, pp. 396 ff. 

* e.g. the episode in Callimachus’ Jambi on the dispute of the Olive 
and the Laurel; and see below, p. 404. 

* Perhaps an agon of this kind occurred in the Persae of Pherecrates, 
but the context of the fragments is not certain. 

* Schol. Ven. on Aristoph. Clouds 889 says that the two Adyo were 
brought on in cages like fighting-cocks (imoxeivras emt oxnvis ev mheKrois 


oikiokors of Adyot Sikny dpridwv paxdpevor), The Schol. on 1. 1038 says that 
év dvdpav oxnpare elonxOnoar. 
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but theorizing, as Aristotle was; but it may be that our theory 
is as near the truth as his; it does not claim to be more than 
an attempt at a more satisfactory hypothesis. 


II 


Dorian elements: Susarion. 


§ 1. There is a considerable part of the Old Comedy which 
the x@os, whether phallic or other, is powerless to explain ; 
and we have therefore to return to the consideration of the 
view which derives at least some elements in it from Dorian 
sources. 

We have already seen! that the Spartan decknAlorat, whose 
virtual identity with the later mime-actors is clear from 
passages of Plutarch and Hesychius, gave performances which 
had some points in common with Attic Comedy, presenting 
such scenes as the advent of the itinerant physician with his 
nostrums, the detection of the orchard-robber or the thief who 
stole the meat after the feast—all of them characters in the 
real life of the times. We saw that the deccndAicrar wore 
masks and were quite probably phallic. The mimes of later 
times were not specially connected with the worship of 
Dionysus, and there was no trace in them of satire or per- 
sonalities at the expense of the audience; they were short and 
had little or nothing in the way of a plot of connected scenes ; 
and possibly these characteristics belonged also to the mimes 
of the decxndAlora, though there is no evidence beyond what 
has already been given. These performances in any case must 
have been really dramatic, and in character throughout ; and 
if Attic Comedy grew from the combination of these and other 
more or less similar representations with the non-dramatic 
k@pos, we should have an explanation of the source from 
which the dramatic element in comedy came. 

§ 2. Another link appears to connect Attic comedy with 


1 See above, pp. 228 ff. 
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abstract conceptions as the Just and Unjust Argument, and 
between Poverty and Wealth. Such contests of abstractions 
may also have been employed by Epicharmus,' and there are 
instances in Alexandrian times, when the contest was virtually 
a self-contained little work.? (It may also have been such in 
Epicharmus.) Aristophanes may thus have availed himself of 
what was possibly a popular form of entertainment, whether 
among Dorian or other peoples.? If we knew for certain in 
what guise such abstract conceptions appeared on the stage, 
we might be able to judge whether they could be supposed to 
have any connexion with the xpos, or whether (as seems 
most likely) they belonged to the same type as the Dorian 
mime: but the scholia which profess to give us this informa- 
tion about the Just and Unjust Argument possibly (though not 
necessarily) contradict one another, and neither tells us quite 
enough to be useful.* 

It has been noticed already that Aristotle appears to have 
had some notion of a primitive comedy without masks or 
prologues or a number of actors. The phallophori from whom 
he derived comedy probably wore no masks, as we have seen, 
nor did various other kinds of xwpacrai: so that, though in 
all probability some kind of masked kéuos had most to do 
with the beginnings of comedy, the notion of an unmasked 
comedy was a natural one enough. The xéos almost certainly 
can have had no prologue, and probably no actor who was 
more than temporarily distinct from the general body of the 
revellers; but this temporary distinctness of one (or two) of 
them for the purposes of the agon would render the intro- 
duction of a regular actor easy when the xépos took more 
definite shape as comedy. It is plain that in all this we are 

1 See below, pp. 396 ff. 

> e.g. the episode in Callimachus’ Jambi on the dispute of the Olive 
and the Laurel; and see below, p. 404. 

* Perhaps an agon of this kind occurred in the Persae of Pherecrates, 
but the context of the fragments is not certain. 

* Schol. Ven. on Aristoph. Clowds 889 says that the two Adyo. were 
brought on in cages like fighting-cocks (imoxeivrar emt oxnvas ev mrekrois 


oixiokors of Adyot dikny dpridwy paxdpevor), The Schol. on 1. 1033 says that 
ev avOpev oxnpare elonxOnoay. 
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but theorizing, as Aristotle was; but it may be that our theory 
is as near the truth as his; it does not claim to be more than 
an attempt at a more satisfactory hypothesis. 


Ir 


Dorian elements: Susarion. 


§ 1. There is a considerable part of the Old Comedy which 
the cos, whether phallic or other, is powerless to explain ; 
and we have therefore to return to the consideration of the 
view which derives at least some elements in it from Dorian 
sources. 

We have already seen! that the Spartan derknAlorar, whose 
virtual identity with the later mime-actors is clear from 
passages of Plutarch and Hesychius, gave performances which 
had some points in common with Attic Comedy, presenting 
such scenes as the advent of the itinerant physician with his 
nostrums, the detection of the orchard-robber or the thief who 
stole the meat after the feast—all of them characters in the 
real life of the times. We saw that the deccnAiorat wore 
masks and were quite probably phallic. The mimes of later 
times were not specially connected with the worship of 
Dionysus, and there was no trace in them of satire or per- 
sonalities at the expense of the audience; they were short and 
had little or nothing in the way of a plot of connected scenes ; 
and possibly these characteristics belonged also to the mimes 
of the decxndAiora, though there is no evidence beyond what 
has already been given. These performances in any case must 
have been really dramatic, and in character throughout ; and 
if Attic Comedy grew from the combination of these and other 
more or less similar representations with the non-dramatic 
k@pos, we should have an explanation of the source from 
which the dramatic element in comedy came. 

§ 2. Another link appears to connect Attic comedy with 


1 See above, pp. 228 ff. 
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Sparta, though the precise history of the connexion is no longer 
to be traced. 

In the course of their excavations at Sparta in 1906, the 
members of the British School at Athens discovered a large 
number of clay masks, most of which appear to belong, 
roughly speaking, to the period between 600 and 550 B.c, 
They were doubtless votive copies of the actual masks worn 
by the performers of some ritual dance in honour of Artemis 
Orthia, in whose sanctuary they were found and to whom 
they must have been dedicated ; and since the dedication of 
votive copies is generally a later thing than the offering of the 
real object, it seems fairly safe to assume that these dances 
existed at least in the latter part of the seventh century B.c. 
Among these masks are many which represent an old woman 
with a much wrinkled face and a very few teeth.2 Now just 
such an old woman was a regular personage in Attic comedy 
throughout its duration, and extant comic masks, as well as the 
description given by Pollux of the masks of the New Comedy, 
illustrate the character, though it had naturally become 
differentiated into slightly differing types in the course of 
time. Such masks are figured by Robert,® and the important 
passage in Pollux (iv. 150, 151) is as follows: ra 6 ray 
yuvakoy, ypaidiov layvov 7 AuKaivioy, ypabds mayxela, ypaidiov 
olkoupov 7) olketikov 7) 6€0. 7d péev AUKaivioy Umdunkes’ puTides 
Neral Kai mukval r€evKdv, Ur@xXpov, atpeBrOv TO dupa. 7 dE 
maxela ypads maxelas Eyer putidas év evoapkia, Kal ravidioy 
Tas tptyas mepthauPdvov. 1d d& oikoupdy ypatdioy otpdy, ev 


1 The members of the School kindly showed me these when I was at 
Sparta in 1909, and I afterwards had the advantage of discussing the 
whole subject with the late Capt. Guy Dickins. A short account of the 
masks by Prof. Dawkins and Mr. Bosanquet is to be found in the 
B.S.A. Annual, vol. xii, pp. 324 ff, 338 ff The relevant literary 
references are practically all collected by Nilsson, Gr. Feste, pp. 182 ff. ; 
and in Neue Jahrb. xxvii, p. 273, he recognizes the importance of the 
Spartan masks. 

2 Figs. 19-26. Iam indebted to the authorities of the British School 
for permission to reproduce these masks. 

$ Die Masken der neueren Att. Rom., p.47. See Figs. 27-31. Comp. 
Navarre, Rev. Et, Anc. xvi (1914), pp. 1 ff. 
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éxatépa Th oraydve éxarépwobev ava dvo exer youdiovs. We 
find exactly the type—wrinkled and with a few teeth—in 
Aristophanes’ Plutus, ll. 1050 ff. : 


NE. 6 Ilovrorécedov kai Oeot mpecBurikol, 
év TO mpocérw Tav putidwy boas Exel. 
DP 
tiv d&6a ph pow mpdadep’. 
Gee ev pevTot A€yel. 
éav yap avtay els povos omwO%p AGB 
OoTep Tadraav elpeclovny KavoETal. 


NE. BovrAa dia xpdvouv mpos pe mratoar; 


IP. Tol TadXay ; 
NE. avrod, XaBotca Kdpva. 

EP; mad.av Tiva; 

NE. mécous exes ddbvTas. 

Ee GAARA yvdoopuar 


Kkdywy' exe yap Tpels tows 4» TérTapas. 

NE. aréretcov' Eva yap yougiov povov opet. 
Aristophanes also testifies to the occurrence of a drunken 
old woman, dancing the xépéda€, in the comedies of his con- 
temporaries,! and the képdag, as we shall see, was one of the 
regular dances in honour of Artemis in the Peloponnese.? In 
Greek Comedy, and in the Roman Comedy which in this 
respect followed the Greek, the drunken old woman occurs as 

a nurse, or a midwife, or a /aena.’ 

As to the type of dance in honour of Artemis in which such 
a character may have figured, we get some light from the 
notices (textually corrupt though they are) in Hesychius about 
the BpvaAdrxiorai* at Sparta, whose dances were performed 
by men dressed as women and, almost certainly, also by 


1 Clouds 553-6. Hupolis had treated Hyperbolus’ mother in this way 
in the Maricas (Schol. on Ar., ad loc.). 

2 In the Sphinw of Epicharmus a dance of Artemis Xirwvéa was per- 
formed (see below, p. 392). 

3 See Dionys., fr.5; Alexis, fr. 167; Menand., fr. 397; Plaut. Curcul. 
96 ff., Asin. 802; Ter. Andr. 228, &c. 

* Bov\texeorai seems the most probable form of the name, and BpvAALya 
of that of the dance. The corruptions are easily explained. 


Fic. 29 


Fie. 30 Fig. 31 


Figs. 27-31. NEW COMEDY MASKS 
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women dressed as men and wearing gaddoé. (The interchange 
of costumes is a device, familiar to anthropologists, for 
deceiving evil powers who might otherwise interfere with the 
sexual magic which is the purpose of such dances!) The 
principal passages in Hesychius are these : 

Bpvdddixa* rpdcwrov yuvatkeloy mapa 7d yedotov Kal aloy pov 
mepitiberar*®... kal yuvatketa tudria évdédvrat, bOev Kal Tas 
tT haxpas t® Bovdarixas Kadotor Adxoves, 

Bpvddxioral of aicxpa mpocwmeia mepiOépevor yuvaiketa 
kal Upuvous adores. 

Bpvadrixrat’ modepuixol dpxnoral per’ aldofouv'* ”IBuxos cal 
A Tnoixopos. 

Similar (and certainly indecent) dances to Artemis, who was 
in early days in the Peloponnese a goddess of fertility of a 
primitive type, were the cxadA\aBides or kaddaBidva of Spartan 
women and girls, and the dances of the kupirrof, whom 
Hesychius describes as of €xovres 7a EUALVa mpdc@ma Kara 
*Ivariav kai éoprdfovtes tH Kopvdaria yedotacrai The 
mention of Ibycus and Stesichorus confirms the belief that 
such dances were known in Magna Graecia, where dances in 
honour of Artemis were evidently familiar, and these were 
doubtless derived in part from the Peloponnesian mother-cities 
of the colonists: cf. Pollux iv. 103 76 dé l@vixdy Aprémidc 
e@pxodvTo SikeA@rar pddiora’ Td O€ ayyedtkov Eputpetro oXH- 
para ayyéAor: and Athen. xiv, p.629e mapa dé Supaxociors 


! Cf. the cowvade, and (at Sparta) the dressing of the bride in male 
attire. Cf. also Philostr. Imag. I. ii (p. 298, 10 ff.), where the exchange 
of costumes is spoken of as characteristic of certain xépo.. 

2 The text reads aicxpov dpp... TiOear dpivOm thy dpxnotpay kai yuvatk... 
india evdedurac. No convincing emendation has been proposed. 

3 dxpidas, Wilam. 

4 moXeuixol may be corrupt; the other words are corrections (by Lobeck 
and others) of &pxynra: pev aidoirov. Hermann emends to: modepixoi 
épxnorat’ Bpvadixrat pevedovrore (a supposed quotation). 

5 Nilsson notes that the word xupirroi suggests phallic dances. For 
women’s dances to Artemis in male costume, cf. Hesych. 8. v. AdpBat’ 
ai rH ’Aptémide Ovora@y Gpxovoa and ths Kara mratdiay oKevns* ot yap pddntes 
oUrw Kadovvra. There were dances of women to Artemis Kopv@adia at 
the Tithenidia at Sparta (see Nilsson, Gr. Feste, pp. 182 ff.). 


3182 Ss 
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kai Xitwovéas ‘Apréuidos dOpxnais tis éorw idios Kat avAnats. 
fv 6€ ris Kal Iovixy dpxnows mapoivios. Kal Tiy dyyedtKiy O€ 
ma&powvov nkpiBouvy opxnoty. 

A further account of early Laconian dances may be found 
in Pollux iv. 104-51! qv d€ twa Kal Aakwvikd opxjpara ova 
Mandéas. Seirdnvot & foav cal bw avtois Sdrvpor bwdTpopa 
épxovpevor’ Kal iWuvpBo emi Avovtow, kai Kapvdrides en’ 
Aprépio..? Kat BapvrAdrA{,xa, 7d peyv etpnua BapvdAixov, mpoo- 
wpxobvro dé yuvaixes “ArdddAwve kai Apréuids. of de wro- 
yiroves yepovrav ims Baxrnplas thy plunow eixov, of dé 
yoroves g~vdivov Kddov émiBaivovres @pxotvtTo, Srapavy 
rapavrividva dpmexopevot. kal pny’ EoxapivOov épxnpa, éra- 
vupov & nv Tob evpovros avAntov. tupBaciay & éxddovy 1d 
opxnua TO ScOvpapBikdy. pupentiKny (2? plpndrcKny) €xaddrovy 
du’ As e€uspodvro Tods éml TH KAOTH TOY EwrOy KpEedy® AdiTKO- 
pévous. AouBporepov 8 Hv 6 apxodvTo yusvol adv aicyxpo- 
Noyla. ny d& kal TO oXLoTas Edxewy,* TX AMA OPXNTEWS XOPLKTAS 
der O€ wnd@vTa EmadrAaTTELY TA OKEXN. 

The interest of this passage is that it not only introduces the 
thief of stale food and the BpvAArya (under a probably corrupt 
name), but also a dance of old men leaning on sticks (dzoyv- 
moves); and it is noteworthy that many of the masks found in 
the precinct of Artemis Orthia are those of old men. The old 
man—not infrequently with a stick—is a regular character in 
the New Comedy and in Plautus and Terence; he is to be 
seen on the vases on which the performances of the Italian 
phlyakes are depicted; his long-bearded mask is among those 
enumerated by Pollux iv. 144, in a description which recalls 
some of the Spartan masks; and if this character (as distinct 
from the old rustic who is the hero of so many comedies of 
Aristophanes) does not come out so clearly in the Old Comedy, 

* I give what seems to me the best text with little discussion; the 
MSS. have many obvious corruptions. In td Baxrnpias the preposition 
seems simply to denote ‘attendant circumstances’, as it not infrequently 


does in late Greek. dopuBpédrepov is read by Bethe for MSS. Aapumpédrepor- 
> For Kapvudrides see Nilsson, l. c., pp. 196 ff. 
* MSS. wepov: perhaps éwAopepay (Kithn) is the right reading. 
* What this was is uncertain. Hesych. has cyjpa rodds* ra cylopara, 
Kal dpxnorikoy oxjpa, but this may be corrupt. 
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it may be because Aristophanes deliberately gave him up, 
along with other stock tricks of his contemporaries: cf. 
Clouds 540 ff. : 


odd Exxare Tods Paraxpovs, ovde Kbpday’ eiAkucev, 
ovdé mpecBirns 6 éyov taéan TH Baxrnpia 
Tune. Tov mapovT’ adavifwyv movnpad cKOmmara. 

The occurrence of such characters—the wrinkled and gap- 
toothed old woman and the old man with his stick—in Spartan 
dances does not of course prove that they got into Attic 
comedy directly from that source; but it does add weight to 
the other evidence for the view that some of the stock 
characters of Attic comedy became familiar to the Athenians 
from intercourse with Dorian peoples. Any people can easily 
devise ‘comic’ old men and old women, and the uglinesses and 
infirmities of old age are an unfailing source of popular 
merriment; but their occurrence in Attic comedy just in their 
Spartan forms is at least confirmatory of the theory that 
Dorian influence was responsible for some features of comedy, 
and in particular for the introduction of certain character 
types familiar either through performances like the later 
mimes, or through well-known cult-dances. 

§ 3. This theory derives further confirmation from the 
regular occurrence in Attic comedy of the kordax. That it 
was a common feature is plain from the passage of Aristophanes 
just quoted, and the scholiasts and lexicographers describe it 
as dpxnois kopixy. We cannot point to a definite instance of 
its introduction into a play by Aristophanes himself, and if he 
deliberately abjured it, as he claims to have done, this is not 
surprising. (A scholiast does indeed state that it occurred in 
the Wasps, and he must be referring to Philocleon’s dance, 
ll. 1487 ff.: but this is probably a mistake, as Philocleon is 
evidently travestying some tragic dance.) But there can be 
no doubt of its employment by Eupolis and perhaps by 
Phrynichus. It was a dance associated with drunkenness and 
was of a lascivious kind (Schol. on Ar. Clouds 540 calls it 
K@ULLKI) ... ATIS aloxpas Kwel Thy doddy :1 cf. Mnesimachus, 


1 Cf. Hesych., xopdakiopol’ ra rOy piper yedota Kal mralyna. 
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fr. 4 mpdmoots ywpet? Nérerar Kbpdak' | akodacraiver voids 
petpaxiwy: and Theophr. Char. vi treats it as a sign of dzévola, 
épxeicbat vigor Tov Képéaxa). Its exact nature is (perhaps 
fortunately) undiscoverable, as the attempts to identify with 
it the dances on anumber of vase-paintings rest on no sufficient 
evidence: there was more than one kind of vulgar dance." It 
is clear from Aristoph. Clouds 553-4 that the dance was 
associated with a drunken old woman: 


Evronts pev tov Mapixay mpdrioctoy mapeidkucev 
exoTpéras Tovs Huerépous ‘Inmméas Kaxds Kakas, 
mpoobels att@ ypadv peOvony Tod Képdakos obveyx’, iy 
Pptvixos wédXat mwemoinyx’, vy TO KATOS HoOrev,” 


and a passage of Pausanias (VI. xxii, § 1) shows its connexion 
with Artemis; it was danced in honour of Artemis Kopéddéka 
in Elis (apoeAOdvre b& .. . onpeid éotw lepod Kopddkas 
émikrnoww Apréucoos, dre of Tob IléXorros adxbdovOai Ta Emrivixia 
Hyayov mapa TH OeGTav’TH Kal opxioavTo émixdplov Tots mepl 
tov Simvdrov Képdaka dpxnotv). He derives the dance from 
Asia Minor, and it is true that there were similar dances in 
honour of the Ephesian Artemis, the Asiatic mother-goddess ; * 
but the derivation was perhaps a false inference; the Pelo- 
ponnesian dances were probably very primitive and were 
connected with the coarsely-conceived goddess of fertility who 
afterwards became identified with Artemis; and Ottfried 
Miller (followed by Schnabel) may be right in the conjecture 
that the later worshippers of Artemis, the goddess of chastity, 
tried to account for, and excuse the connexion of, such dances 


* The last and most thorough attempt—that of H. Schnabel (Kordaz, 
1910)—is rightly set aside by Korte (Deutsche Littzg. 1910, pp. 2787-9 ; 
Bursian, Jahresber. clii, p. 236) and others, though his work contains 
much useful material. Other attempts are enumerated by Warnecke, 
s. v. képSaé, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Hne. xi, col. 1884. I doubt if it can 
be inferred from the passage of Pausanias that the xépSaé was danced 
at Elis by men. 

* Phrynichus doubtless travestied the story of Andromeda. 

* Autocrates, fr. 1 ofa maigovow ira | mdépOevor Avddv xédpa | Koida 
mddoat Kduav | Kavaxpovovoa yxepoiv | Edeoiay map’ ”Aprepuy | kadXioray, Kal 
tow ioxiow | ro pev Kara, rd 8 ad | els dvw eEaipovea | ola kiykAos G\Xerau. 
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with her, by ascribing them to a foreign source. However 
that may be, the association of the dance with a drunken old 
woman and with the worship of Artemis in the Peloponnese 
confirms the indications already mentioned of Dorian influence 
on comedy.? 

We may add to these indications the fact that another 
primitive Peloponnesian dance, the pédev, was occasionally 
introduced into Attic comedy. This dance was perhaps that 
of the ydAwves—the liberated helots of Laconia—as Ottfried 
Miller conjectures :* Photius describes it as dpynpua hoprikoy 
kal kopdak@des. It is danced for a moment by the Sausage- 
Seller in the Knights 697 dmrenvddpica pédwva: and the 
Scholiast’s description of it seems to identify it with the 
dance of the Spartan Lampito in the Lysistrata 82: 

yupvdddopat yap Kat moti muyay ddAopat, 
and with a Spartan dance mentioned by Pollux iv. 102, in 
which éde: dAAecIa1 Kal waver Tols wool mpos Tas TUyds. 

§ 4. A further argument (again not perfectly conclusive, 
but still increasing the probability, otherwise established, that 
Dorian influence must be taken into account in judging of 
the origins of Attic comedy) is drawn from a comparison of 
the costume of the Attic comic actor with that worn by 
a number of figures which appear on Peloponnesian vases. 
There is little doubt that the Attic actors commonly secured 
comic effect by extravagant padding of the person, in front 
and behind, the exaggerated figure being clad in a short tight- 
fitting tunic, usually cut short so as to show the phallus which 
was often worn? (The extravagant padding was evidently 


1 There is no doubt that at a much later date the dance was associated 
with Dionysus (Lucian, zepi épxno. § 22; Tpodadud 6 Acdy. $1, &c.). But 
there is no evidence of any early connexion of it with him. The attempt 
of Hincks (Rév. Archéol. xvii (1911), pp. 1-5) to find such evidence depends 
on the identification with the xépdag of a dance in the presence ofan appa- 
rently Dionysiac personage in a panther-skin, depicted on an aryballos 
in the British Museum; but this identification is quite unproved. 

2 Dorier, ii, p. 338. 

’ Various kinds of upper garment, mantle, &c., might be worn as 
required; see Miller, Biuhnen-Allertiimer, pp. 249 ff.: and the comic 
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used in the Clouds 1237, 1238, where Strepsiades is mocking 
Pasias : 

ST. ddolv diacpnyels dvair’ adv ovbroat. 

ITA. otw’ @s Karayedas. 

xT. e€ Xoas XwpHoEeTat, 


and in the Frogs 663 f., where Dionysus is certainly wearing 
the mpoyaorpidiov.1) The costume appears also on various 
terra-cotta statuettes of comic actors,? and on an Attic vase at 
St. Petersburg,’ representing a scene in a theatrical dressing- 
room, probably early in the fourth century, before the Attic 
comedians had given up the phallic costume. But it is 
significant that there is no trace of this costume on early 
Attic vases, where we should expect to find it worn by 
Dionysiac figures, if it were proper to the members of the 
retinue of Dionysus or in any way connected with his cult. 
His followers on the early vases are all satyrs or sileni. Nor 
are such figures like the human k@pacrai on the vases. And 
this absence of the costume from early Attic paintings gives 
point to its occurrence on a considerable number of Pelo- 
ponnesian vases; the two facts together strongly suggest that 
the Attic stage derived the costume from a Peloponnesian 
source. (If it were not for these facts, it would be open to us 
to believe that, as padding and indecency are obvious and 
universal methods of obtaining a low comic effect, the 


poets no doubt exercised great freedom in the matter. Some of the 
terra-cotta statuettes and figures on vases wear a short chiton distinct 
from the close-fitting vest, the name of which is unknown. 

1 He is called ydaorpoy in 1. 200, and the Schol. explains: eicayouar yap 
tov Avdvucov mpoydaropa kat oidddeoy ad THs apylus Kal olvoPAvyias. 

* Bieber, pl. 69-71. Korte gives a long catalogue of these (Jahrb. 
Arch. Inst. viii, pp. 77 ff.). Most appear to belong to the fourth century: 
but he argues that the type of costume familiar from the Old Comedy 
would probably have lasted on, as long as parody and mythology, and 
not real life, were the subjects of the plays. The type of statuette is 
certainly Attic in origin. The account given above, like that of all 
writers on the subject since 1893, necessarily (and gratefully) takes 
Kérte’s article as its basis. 

° Fig. 82: the two right-hand figures are phallic inthe original. (See 
Bieber, l.c., Abb. 124.) 
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Athenians would have no need to go to the Peloponnese for 
them.) ; 

The costume is found upon a sixth-century Corinthian 
amphora (now in the Louvre), which has been much discussed.! 
On the left is a flute-player, padded before and behind and 
wearing a short close-fitting vest, but not phallic: and facing 
him a bearded demonic figure labelled Evyovs. Then follow 
two figures carrying a wine jar: they appear to be naked ; 
the right-hand one is labelled ’OgéAavdpos: on the right they 
are being approached by a naked and grossly phallic figure 
labelled ’Oypixés, with a stick in either hand; the situation 
seems to be that he is detecting the two in the theft of the 


Ft 


Fig. 32. Dressing-room scene from Vase in St. Petersburg. 


wine jar.2, The names appear to be those of Dionysiac demons, 
’Odérav6pos (who is semi-phallic) a giver of fertility, Evvovs an 
incarnation of goodwill, and ’Oypixéds probably a by-name 
of Dionysus himself, as it certainly was in the form 
’OuBprxos (cf. Bekk. Anec. Gr. i, p. 224, s.v. Bdxxos. of 6€ 
"OuBpikos bd Adtxkapydooewy Bdéxyos. Halicarnassus was 
at least partly Dorian). That the vase represents some 
kind of performance burlesquing mythological characters in 
a scene of theft is often thought to be indicated by the flute- 
player. But it is at least possible that the flute-player and the 
dancer form a pair apart, and that the whole is not taken 


1 Figured by Karte, l.c., p. 91; Bieber, p. 129, &c. 
2 This was conjectured by Diimmler, who figured and discussed the 
vase in Ann. dell’ Inst. 1885. 
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from an actual performance, but is a fancy picture of 
a Dionysiac group, two of whom are amusing themselves, 
while two others are detected in wine stealing by Dionysus: 
the fact that the group of three are entirely naked makes it 
doubtful whether the vase can be intended to reproduce an 
actual performance. But this does not affect the main point— 
the association of the costume with the Dionysiac demons 
imagined by Corinthian artists. The only difficulty in con- 
necting these with the Attic comic actor lies in the fact that 
the figures which wear the tight vest are not phallic, while 
the phallic figures are naked. This difficulty, however, grows 
less, when we consider that not all Attic actors were phallic 
either ; and it is at least possible that in many plays (especially 
of Aristophanes) and in many Corinthian burlesques the tight- 
fitting vest and the padding were considered enough. <A very 
similar costume, but including the phallus, appears on a black- 
figured Corinthian amphoriskos of the early part of the sixth 
century, representing the return of Hephaestus to heaven, 
when he was brought back by Dionysus in order to liberate 
Hera from the chair in which she had been imprisoned by 
his devices! The interpretation of the vase in detail is 
disputed,” but it is agreed that the two phallic figures thus 
costumed are supernatural or demonic. (Loeschke regards 
them as demonic attendants of Dionysus; Schnabel, with less 
probability, as Dionysus and Zeus.) The subject is not 
specially Dorian, and is found on Attic and other vases, not all 
of which can be regarded as imitations of Corinthian pottery, 
even though the Corinthian vase is the earliest representation 
of the subject: but this does not diminish the importance of 
the discovery of this particular costume as worn by demonic 
figures in a burlesque Dionysiac scene on Dorian pottery. 
(The vase does not depict a performance, but a scene in which 
none the less some of the performers wear costumes like that 
worn probably by actors of burlesques.’) The short tight 

’ The vase is figured by Loeschke, Ath. Mitt. xix, pl. viii. Cf. ibid., 
pp. 510 ff., and Bieber, Abb. 122, p.129. For the subject see below, p. 391. 


* See Loeschke, l. c., and Schnabel, Korda, p. 55. 
* Similar figures occur on a representation of the return of Hephaestus 
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vest is worn by the distorted Dionysiac figures which occur 
on a number of early vases—mostly of the sixth century— 
painted either at Corinth or under obvious Corinthian influence. 
On a good many vases these figures, which are dancing in 
pairs and sometimes carrying drinking horns, are not phallic, 


Fig. 33. Dancers on Corinthian phiale. 


and the type varies somewhat while remaining generically the 
same,} 


on a Corinthian vase in the British Museum, B. 42. (Figured by Walters, 
Ane. Pottery, 1, pl. xxi. Prof. Beazley informs me that this vase is real 
Corinthian work, not imitative as stated in the B. M. Catalogue.) 

1 Besides those specially mentioned, I have examined the originals or 
figures of the following: phiale, Baumeister, Denkm., p. 1963, fig. 2099 
(fig. 33 in this book); the dolphin shows that this scene does not repro- 
duce an actual performance: phiale in British Museum (figs. 34, 35), not 
previously published: phiale, ’Ed. ’Apx. 1885, pl. 7 (both these sets of 
figures much padded and dancing in pairs): two pinakes in Berlin, Ant. 
Denkm. i. 8. 19 a and ii. 39. 9 (both wearing the characteristic vest, and 
non-phallic, but neither quite like the dancers on the last two vases) : 
phiale from Sabouroff Coll. (Furtw. i, pl. 48. 1), on which the figures wear 
short purple chitons, two of them spotted like one of those on the 
earliest Corinthian Hephaestus vase, and are only slightly padded (not 
all in front) (fig. 36): krater in Louvre, E. 620, Pottier, pl. 44, dancing 
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It seems then to be beyond question that the costume 
commonly worn by the Attic comic actor, with or without 
phallus, was particularly connected, before the fifth century, 
not with any Attic figures, but with the Dionysiae ‘demons’ 
represented mainly on Corinthian vases. We need not discuss 
whether these demonic figures are to be regarded as Dorian, 
or as belonging to the pre-Dorian population, but continuing 
to hold a place in the imagination of the Dorian settlers, as 
some scholars believe.1. In the latter case they would have 
their origin in fancies of an earlier date than that of the 
introduction of Dionysiac worship into the Peloponnese (when- 
ever this happened), but would naturally have attached 
themselves to that worship, as we find them attached, in 
a burlesque form, on some of the vases. There is no ground 
for expressly connecting them with Artemis,’ though it is 
likely enough that there was some transference of ideas between 
the primitive cult of Artemis and that of Dionysus, when it 
arrived. 

The special association of the costume with mythological 


mainly in pairs and slightly padded: votive plate, Benndorf, Gr. and 
Sic. Vas., pl. 7 (very roughly executed figures, some slightly, but not 
conspicuously, padded, but some apparently phallic): phiale from Akrai 
(Benndorf, pl. 48. 1) with two figures (? women) in tight vests, and one 
bearded ; an elderly bearded figure, perhaps Dionysus (fig. 40 opposite) : 
aryballos in Brit. Museum (Rev. Arch. xvii, 1911, p. 1) with dancers in 
tight vests, also in presence of an elderly naked figure (? Dionysus) 
(figs. 37-9): stamnos in Brit. Mus. B. 44, with three bearded dancers, 
wearing close-fitting purple vests (fig. 41) ; Rayet-Collignon, Céram, p. 63, 
fig. 83 (dancing pairs, with flute-player, non-phallic). See also Addenda, 
p. 418 below. A similar garment appears on two grotesque figures, one on 
each side of a crater, on a vase (Arch. Ztg., pl.12. 1 and 18. 4; Pottier, 
Vases du Louvre, 111, D ¢, pl. 8) now considered to be Laconian (rather than 
Cyrenaic) and certainly in Peloponnesian style. Of one or two vases cited 
by different writers in this connexion I have been unable to see figures ; 
several others appear to be really irrelevant to the subject. An amphora 
from Vulci (Roulez, Vases de Leide, pl. v) shows not only a dance of sixteen 
padded non-phallic figures in short close-fitting vests, but, as its main 
subject, a dance of satyrs (phallic and horse-tailed) and bacchants. Ido 
not know whether the two types are found together on any other vase. 

* Loeschke, Ath. Mitt. xix, p. 519; Bethe, Proleg., pp. 48, 49, &c. 

* The idea that these dancers are dancing the xépSaé is quite unproved, 
and this ground for connecting them with Artemis disappears. 


FIGS. 34-35. CORINTHIAN PHIALE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


FIG. 36. CORINTHIAN PHIALE FROM SABOUROFF COLLECTION 
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burlesque (and probably with dances performed in the guise of 
demons) is not only suggested by its occurrence in the entowrage 
of Dionysus and Hephaestus, but by its reappearance in the 
fourth and third centuries on South Italian vases representing 
the performances of the ¢Avaxes, who burlesqued mythological 


Fig. 40. Phiale from Akrai. 


legends. These performances, as has already been suggested, 
had almost certainly descended directly from those of the 
Peloponnesian mother-cities of the Graeco-Italian colonies ; 
and the inclusion of such burlesques among the types of 
performance which we can ascribe to the Peloponnese increases 
the probability that the Attic comic poets also got both the 
costume and the mythological burlesque, which forms so large 
a part of Attic comedy, from Peloponnesian sources. (Such bur- 
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lesque is a main part of the stock-in-trade of Epicharmus, who 
lived in two Dorian colonies, Megara Hyblaea and Syracuse.) 
The ¢@dvaxes-vases were enumerated and many of them 
figured by Heydemann, and these have frequently been 
figured since! Many of the actors depicted on them wear the 
tight-fitting garment (some with a short chiton over it), and 
are grossly phallic; their chief peculiarity, as compared with 
(e. g.) the dancers on the Corinthian vases, in addition to their 
greater general coarseness of feature and figure, is the wearing 
of striped trousers or ‘tights’ of a type which seems to be 
confined to these vases. The idea which was at one time 
current ? that the PAvaxes got their subjects and costume from 
the Attic comedy itself has long been given up. As Korte 
has argued, it is very improbable that the plays of the Old 
Comedy were ever acted in Magna Graecia, or outside Athens 
at all; they would have been partly unintelligible elsewhere: 
and the dAvaxes are dated from fifty to a hundred years after 
the disappearance of the Old Comedy, though the costume of 
the Attic actors may not have changed quite so early. The 
idea that one of the vases represents a scene from the Frogs 
of Aristophanes was clearly mistaken ; * and when these vases 
present scenes, as they often do, which recall comedies of the 
Menandrean rather than of the Aristophanic type—the 
drunken son stealing home, the finding of the exposed infant, 
the boastful soldier, the lover at the window of the courtesan— 
they still present them in the grotesque and phallic costume 


1 Heydemann, Jahrb. Arch. Inst. i, pp. 260 ff. ; von Salis, op. cit.; Bieber, 
pp. 188-53, pl. 76-86. Those noticed or discovered since Heydemann’s 
article are enumerated by Zahn in Furtw. Reich., Griech. Vasenm. (series iii), 
pp. 178 ff.; he dates those assigned to Assteas about the middle of the 
fourth century. The occurrence of a stage in many of the paintings 
shows that the vases represent performances, but a literary form seems 
first to have been given to this kind of performance by Rhinthon of 
Tarentum (cire. 300 B.c.). Comp. Nossis’ epigram (Anth. Pal. vii. 414) 
‘PivOay ei 6 Ses | Movadey oXtiyn tes GAD GrAa hdudkwr | ek 
Tpaytkov Woy Kioody edpevrapeba. 

® Refs. are given by Korte, Jahrb. Arch. Inst. viii. 61. 

* Heydemann, l. c., p. 283; von Salis, l. ¢., p. 28; Kérte, 1. c., pp. 61, 
87. See also Robert, Archaeol. Hermeneutik, pp. 286-7. 
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which the New Comedy had abandoned. But the use of this 
costume, both in the Old Comedy and by the ¢Avaxes, may well 
be due to its having been taken by each from Peloponnesian 
burlesques. 

Any further inference is perhaps hazardous. It certainly 
cannot be argued that such primitive Peloponnesian plays 
included any and every subject which we find on the dAvakes- 
vases ; but Robert and von Salis may be right in thinking that 
Heracles (who recurs frequently on them) was a favourite 
figure in early Dorian burlesques,! Peloponnesian as well as 
Italian; and von Salis would add Odysseus also, though the 
evidence is much lessstrong.? It seems in any case reasonably 
safe to conjecture that both Epicharmus and the ¢dAvakes, in 
their mythological travesties and their comedy of low life, 
were continuing the traditions of their ancient mother-cities 
in Greece proper. 

The stage on which the ¢dvaxes performed seems to have 
been a temporary affair, like that used by conjurers and early 
mime-actors;* and such a stage may also have been in use 
by the early Dorian players in Greece. 

It has been usual, in discussing the actors’ costume, to refer 
to some grotesque paintings on vases found at Thebes, mainly 
in the precinct of the Kabeiroi.* On these phallic figures occur, 
much distorted—Odysseus, Bellerophon, Cadmus, &c.; and it 
has been thought that these are parallel to the impersonations 
of the dAvaxes: but Korte® is almost certainly right in deny- 


1 We shall see reason later to think that Heracles was a stock-figure 
in the comedy of Megara. The position occupied by Heracles as a Dorian 
hero makes this natural enough. 

2 von Salis also conjectures that the overloaded slave, who occurs on 
some of the vases and was a stock jest of the Old Comedy (cf. Aristoph. 
Frogs 13-15, and fragm. 323), may have been a character in early Dorian 
buffoonery ; but the character is one which would occur readily to any 
Greek comedian. A food-stealing slave, Xanthias, is seen on one of the 
vases (see above, p. 230). 5 Reich, Memoirs, 1, pp. 605-7. 

* See Bethe, Proleg., p.58; Bieber, Denkm., pp. 153-5, pl. 87, fig. 134-5, 
and Ath. Mitt. xiii, pl. 11, &c. 

5 Neue Jahrb. xlvii (1921), pp. 311-12. Korte criticizes deservedly the 
surprising statements made by Dr. Bieber on these vases. 
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ing this. Some of these figures are represented as naked, not 
as clad in tight garments, and they are not masked; they have 
no traceable connexion with any kind of stage-performance, 
and for our present purpose may be left out of account, except 
in so far as they illustrate the general readiness of the Greeks 
to travesty their mythological legends. 

§ 5. We have found sufficient traces of Dorian burlesques 
of mythological scenes and of grotesque Dionysiac dances, both 
associated with the costume which was afterwards worn by 
the Athenian comic actor, to justify the conjecture that there 
was a connexion between such Dorian performances and Attic 
comedy. We have also found that some of the standing types 
of Attic comedy seem to have their fore-runners in the mime- 
like performances of Dorian peoples, or in dances in character, 
associated with Dorian ritual—the old woman, the old man 
with his stick, the quack-doctor, the detected food-stealer. 
It is possible that some further suggestions may be derived 
from a consideration of other types which constantly recur in 
Attic comedy.! 

A considerable part of many plays of Aristophanes consists 
of scenes in which a person of absurd or extravagant preten- 
sions is derided or made a fool of by a person who plays the 
buffoon—scenes (to use the convenient Greek terms) between 
an addagov and a Bapoddoxos.2 The draféy may be a sophist 
or philosopher—Hippo in the Iavémra: of Cratinus, Socrates 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes, and the Kévvos of Ameipsias ; 
or a politician (Cleon), a quack-doctor or apothecary, a star- 
gazer (Meton), a prophet, an ecstatic poet (Cinesias, &c.), 
a boastful soldier (Lamachus), an elegant aesthete (Agathon) — 


* T have made much use of the writings of Siiss, De personarum antiquae 
comoediae Atticae usu atque origine (Bonn, 1905), and Zur Komposition der 
altattischen Komédie (Rh. Mus. \xiii (1908), pp. 12-38, though I am unable 
to agree with him on some points of detail. 

> Cf. the Tractatus Coislinianus (which no doubt in this takes up 
points made by Aristotle), § 6 #@n kopedias ta Te Bopoddya kal ra eipovexd 
kal ta Tov ddatévey: cf. Ar. Rhet. 111. xvili. 1419b 8 ff, Hth. Nic. 11. vii. 
1108 a 21, &c., Iv. vii. 1127a 21. Of the cipwmuxd the extant remains 
give us plenty of illustrations, especially in the person of the parasite : 
they are full of the ddatov and the Bwpoddyxos. 
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any one who feels himself to be out of the common and takes 
himself too seriously. Euripides and even Aeschylus in the 
Frogs have something of the d\a¢éy in them! The ddragdy 
was brought up to date or worked into the character of some 
living person, with very different degrees of skill or brilliancy 
by different poets and in different plays: but the regularity 
of his occurrence in such scenes, and the persistence of the 
type in certain forms even in the New Comedy, suggest very 
strongly that the @\a¢@y was a stock-character in the older 
forms of buffoonery to which Attic comedy owed much, and 
that the quack-doctor of the decnAiorar was only one variety 
of a type constant in essentials—i.e. in ddafovefa, though 
taking more than one shape.” It is some confirmation of this 
view that the type is found in Epicharmus, in the fragments 
of whom we shall find the quack wise-man prominent and the 
pav7is mentioned; and that in another form, that of the 
swaggering soldier, we find him in the representations of the 
gdvaxes.? It is natural to explain these coincidences between 
Dorian and Attic comedy by a common source. 

The BwporSxos in Aristophanes generally takes one of two 
forms—the old rustic and the jesting slave. His business is 
much the same wherever he appears. He makes nonsense of 
what another speaker says, or gives an indecent or vulgar turn 
to it—sometimes taking words literally where they are not so 
meant, or otherwise playing upon them ; sometimes interrupt- 
ing with silly or indecent remarks or anecdotes, particularly 
in the agon; sometimes making asides or (quite undramatically) 
addressing the audience. He also has a particular function in 
the prologue—that of stating the subject of the play, request- 


1 Aeschylus embodies not only the characteristics of the great poet, 
but some of those associated with the terrific soldier, in so far as he is 
half identified with his warriors in their extravagant panoply. 

2 Siiss appropriately quotes the catalogue in Aristoph. Clouds 331 ff. 
io dre mdeiotovs attat PBdcxovor coduords | Covpropdvreis, larporéxvas, 
oppaydovvyapyoxopnras | KuxAiey Te XopOv aoparokdyrras, avdpas petewpo- 
évakas | ovdev Spdvras Bockova’ dpyovs, bre ravras povrorotovow,. 

3 e.g. on vase G, Heydemann, loc. cit. The character is recognizable 
in Archilochus fr. 58 (Bergk‘), and is found in one form or another 
throughout the history of Greek comedy. 
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ing the goodwill of the audience, and attracting their favour 
by some preliminary jesting ; and he is usually the principal 
character in those scenes of buffoonery which normally 
succeed the parabasis, and in which one claimant for recogni- 
tion after another, whatever the degree of his éAafoveéa, is 
derided and driven away. In almost all the earlier plays of 
Aristophanes the Bwpordxos of the second half of the play is 
the old rustic or a character very like him—Dicaeopolis, 
Strepsiades, Trygaeus, Philocleon, Peithetaerus. Inthe Achar- 
nians and Clouds the old rustic also prologizes; but in the 
prologue the part is more commonly taken by a slave (some- 
times two slaves)! introduced for the purpose (as in the Knights, 
Wasps, Frogs, and Plutus), or by a companion of one of the 
principal characters—EKuelpides, Kalonike, Mnesilochus—the 
role of the companion being perhaps a later modification of that 
of the slaves. As a rule (though Mnesilochus is an exception) 
neither slave nor companion is prominent in the second part 
of the play. In the preparations for the wedding or the feast 
with which many of the plays end, the Bwpordyos gets free 
play for his greed and his obscenity. 

It is possible to trace the manner in which Aristophanes 
progresses in his handling of these types, in abating their 
grossness, and in working them into a plot which forms 
aunity. The Bpodrdyos of the rustic kind, as has already 
been indicated, seems to belong primarily to the iambic scenes 
in which he makes a fool of a series of d\a¢éves or characters 
not far removed from dAa¢éves. It is in these iambic scenes 
that Dicaeopolis, Strepsiades, Trygaeus, Peithetaerus, Blepyrus, 
play a characteristic part; and when this type of Bwpordyos 
is prominent in the first half of the play, as Dicaeopolis is in 
the Acharniarns, it is often in contact with some form of 
ada¢oveta (Pseudartabas, Lamachus, Euripides) that he shines, 
though he may also be a protagonist in the agon (as Peithetaerus 
is), and so form a bond of union between the essentially dis- 
similar epirrhematic and iambic scenes.? The other type, 

» As regards the two slaves, see below, p. 277. 


? Another bond of unity was the prologue, though it is possible that 
the primitive mimes sometimes had prologues or preliminary speeches 
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the slave or companion, appears, as has been said, most 
characteristically in the prologue, but also as the vulgar 
interrupter of arguments, the irreverent bystander in the agon. 

Now it seems to be at least a possible explanation of these 
characters, that they carry on a primitive type of buffoonery, 
very like the mimes of later days, taken over by the 
Athenians from Dorian peoples. The fact that the B@pordyos 
sometimes addresses the audience as the spokesman of the 
poet, suggests that he comes from a performance which had 
no chorus; for it was the chorus which had this function in 
epirrhematic comedy. The old rustic was probably a character 
in the Aypworivos of Epicharmus; and as at least some forms 
of d\afovefa—the quack-doctor, the swaggering Heracles—can 
be traced back to Dorian mimes, the explanation is not with- 
out confirmation. Another stock character, the parasite, 
appears in Epicharmus, before we have any sign of him in 
Attic comedy; and he may also have been a well-known 
Dorian type. (One of the three masks for the parasites of the 
New Comedy, asdescribed by Pollux, was still called 3ixedrkés.1) 
The jesting and disrespectful slave would be bound to get into 
the comedy of any Greek community ; but he too may have 
begun to play his characteristic part in the mime-like perform- 
ances of the Peloponnese.” 

It would be absurd to pretend that these suggestions are 
anything but conjectures; but they are conjectures which 
appear to be in accordance with the few known facts. 

§ 6. Thus it seems probable that while the epirrhematic 
scenes in the Old Comedy are mainly of Attic origin, the 
iambic derive most from Dorian sources. It is, however, 


to the audience. (Choricius, i. 2, makes it clear that the mimes of his 
own day had, and the mime seems to have remained more or less the 
same, at least in some of its types, from first to last.) 

1 See Robert, Die Masken, pp. 68, 109. 

2 Some interesting comparisons of the “‘dda{ay versus Bopoddyxos” scenes 
of Greek comedy with modern performances of low comedy are to be 
found in Reich, Mimus, i, p. 689, &c.; Poppelreuter, op. cit.; Cornford, 
op. cit., pp. 142 ff. The history of the Bwopordyos type is traced with 
much ingenuity, though sometimes in a highly speculative way, in 
Dieterich’s Pulcinella. 

3182 qT 
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impossible to trace the steps by which the two elements came to 
be combined,—how a variety of Dorian character-types, realistic 
scenes from ordinary life, mythological travesty,! a peculiar 
costume, were united with the Attic x@pos, whether the 
kopactaé were disguised as animals or not. Nor do we know 
by what route the Dorian elements travelled to Attica. But 
there is reason to suspect that Megara may have been a half- 
way house for comedy, as it was for the traveller by land. 
The question of the nature of Megarean comedy is a well-worn 
one, but it needs less argument now, since Wilamowitz, the 
chief of those who were inclined to deny the existence of 
Megarean comedy, has long abandoned that view.’ 

The claim of the Megareans to have originated comedy, 
recorded by Aristotle in the passage of the Poetics which 
has already been quoted, is not likely to be entirely devoid of 
historical foundation. Comedy arose, they said, in the time 
of their democracy. This democracy lasted from the expulsion 
of Theagenes, about 581 B.c. down to 424 B.c., when the 
oligarchical party re-established itself with the aid of Brasidas ; 
but the only period which concerns us is that which precedes the 
appearance of Chionides at Athens in 486 B.c. Plutarch ® re- 
cords that after the expulsion of the tyrant the Megareans for 
a short time showed a spirit of moderation, but soon indulged 
in extremes of liberty under the leadership of demagogues. 
Such an atmosphere would be favourable enough to comedy. 
Wilamowitz ° conjectures that Aristotle derived his knowledge 


1 Moessner (Die Mythologie in der dorischen u. altattischen Komédie, 
pp. 49 ff.) argues that the first Attic Comedy based on mythological 
travesty was the ’Odvoceis of Cratinus, but this is far from certain. 

? Compare Gott. Gel. Anz. 1906, p. 619, with Hermes, ix (1875), pp. 319 

* Quaest. Gr., ch. 18 Meyapeis Ocayévn tov tipavvoy exBaddvtes driyov 
Xpdvov ecwppdynoav Kata ry modcreiay, eira modAjv, Kata Adteva, kal 
dkparov avtois €hevOepiay trav Snpaywyey oivoxoovyteyv «td. (Plato is 
probably not the authority for Plutarch’s statement, but only the source 
of the metaphor.) 

‘ The national temperament of the Megareans seems to have included 
a biting wit, if the saying ascribed to Pittacus is justified—Meyapeis d¢ 
evye mavras, eloe yap mexpoi: the ascription itself is very doubtful. 

5 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1906, p. 619. 
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of the Megarean claim from his contemporary Dieuchidas of 

Megara; this is possible, but it is permissible to be sceptical of 

the suggestion, which Wilamowitz next propourids, of a kind of 

warfare of claims between Athenians and Dorians with regard 

to the origination of literary forms—the Megareans claiming 

comedy, and pretending that Susarion was a Megarean, and the 

Sicyonians tragedy (as the work of Epigenes and Neophron), 

while the Athenians replied with a tradition of Icarian comedy 

‘ of Thespis performing before Solon. We shall return to 

; but it isimprobable that he would have been claimed 

jarean unless Megara were actually a very early home 

2 kind of comedy. (It is perhaps not irrelevant to 

that Megara had a cult of Artemis Op#wcia,! who is 

<ely to have been very different from the Artemis 

.of Sparta, and may have been worshipped by similar 

iances.) 

ost of the very slight information which we have about 

sarean comedy is drawn from a passage from the prologue 

Aristophanes’ Wasps, a passage of Aristotle’s Ethics, and the 
iolia on both. These must be quoted in full: 


Ar, Vesp. 54 ff: 
, , A a XX , 
pépe vey kateimw Tots Oearais roy dOyor, 
55 OAly’ &70’ brreiay mperov adrotow radi, 
pdtv trap’ huav mpocdokay lav péya, 
pnd ad yé\ora Meyapddey xexdepupévor. 
¢ we \ ? Ba a aS PS oy 2 (6d 
Hpiv yap ovK ear’ ovre Kdpu’ éx hoppidos 
SovAwm OtappinrobyrTe Tos Oewpévois, 
60 oO’ ‘Hpaxdnjs 76 deimvoy éEararépevos, 
ovd avdOis évacedyatvopevos Evpimidns’ 
ovd ef KrXéwv y’ €dapwe ths THXNS Xap, 
adO.s Tov abrov dvdpa puTT@Tevooper. 
arn’ Eat jpiv Aoyidiov yvdpunv Exor, 
65 voy pey avTa@v ovxi deELHTEpor, 
Kopodias & poprikns copeTEpor. 
ca 
1. 61. évaceAyawépevos Herm.: dvacedyatvipevos codd.: 
doedyavoodpev es Evpimidny van Leeuwen (after Schol. Rav.kaz’ 


1c. G. 1064. 
i 
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Edpuridov modd& ré~opev doedyq). The reference (as Schol. 
Ven. shows) is perhaps to the treatment of Euripides in 
Aristophanes’ IIpodyov in 423 B.C. 

Schol. 4 &s rownrav rivev ari Meyapidos apovowv Kai apuds 
oxonrovtayv, ) os TOY Meyapéwy Kai adrdws eptikes 
yeroavovrov. Emons IIpooraadrios’ 7o cxOpp doedyes 
kal Meyapixov ofddpa. 

Ar. Eth. Nic. IV. iii év pev yap rots pixpots Trav daravnpadrov 
TOAAa avadrioxe (sc. 6 Bdvavoos) kal AapumpivEeTat Tapa 
HEXOS, olov Epavioras yaplK@s EaTla@v Kal Kop@dots xopnyov 
év Th mapbdw tropptpay eiahépwv, domrep of Meyapets. 

Schol. ctvnOes év kopodia mapamerdcpara déppets mrovety, ov 
moppupidas. Mupriros év Tiravéract ... “7d ety’ 
aKxoves; ‘Hpdkdets, tobdr’ éori cot | TO cxKOpp’ aoedryes 
kal Meyapixoy kat opddpa | uxpdv' yerd (yap, as) opas 
Ta maidia.” dtactpovra yap of Meyapeis kopodia, eet 
Kal avTimolobvTal avTHS ws Tap avTois mpOTov evpeOeions, 
ei ye Kai Sovoapiov 6 katdpgas kopodias Meyapeds. as 
goprikol toivuy Kat yuyxpol diaBdddAovtat Kal troppupidc 
Xpdépevor év TH wrapddw. Kal yotv Apiocropdyns émicKo- 
mrov avtois Aéyer mov, “pnd ad yédAoTra Meyapidery 
kekveppevov.” addAa kal’ Exgavridns mada6raros montis 
Tov adpxatwv dna, “ Meyapixfs | kopwdias acp’ (ov) 
dleim’! alcxtvopat | 7d dpaua Meyapixov roteiv.” Selkvu- 
Tal yap €k mdvrwv drt Meyapeis rijs Kkwpwdlas eviperal. 

Cf. also Pseudo-Diog. ili. 88 yéAws Meyapixés émi rév 
addpws OpuTrivrev' kuace yap i) Meyapixt kopodia ént 
xpovor, iv A@nvator KaTapwxepevo eyédAov. 

(The fragment 76 ox@up’ doedyes krX. is no doubt from 
Kupolis’ IIpooméArvot, not from Myrtilus. The nature of the 
ogx@upa may perhaps be suggested by Aristoph. Clouds 539 
Tois mratdiots tv’ 7 ‘yéAws, where the laughter is provoked by 
the wearing of the phallus.) 

These passages, while they show that the scholiasts had 
no more definitely historical knowledge of Megarean comedy 

* dopa Steiuar codd. The right reading is quite uncertain, but this 
does not affect the present problem. 
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than ourselves, also show that in the fifth and fourth centuries 
there was a type of comedy not only known as ‘ Megarean ’, 
but associated with Megara, and that this was vulgar and 
probably indecent. Aristophanes illustrates the ‘laughter 
stolen from Megara’ by (1) a pair of slaves throwing nuts 
out of a basket to the audience; (2) Heracles cheated of his 
dinner.t The latter obviously suggests mythological burlesque, 
such as was employed by Epicharmus of Megara Hyblaea and 
Syracuse. But the persistence of this particular theme in 
Attic comedy is proved by the pride which Aristophanes takes 
in having discarded it (Peace 741-2): 


tovs 8 “Hpaxdéas rods padtrovtas kal Tovs meivavTas exelvous 
efjrao aripudoas mperos. 
The former reminds us of the pair of slaves who open the 
Knights, the Wasps, and the Peace, though they do not act 
exactly in the manner described; and of the reference in 
Plutus 796 ff. to the scattering of figs and sweetmeats among 
the audience (a passage very like that quoted above from the 
Wasps) : 

54 ‘ xX va 2 if a 

€meita Kal Tov hdprov expvyoipev av. 

> 2 A QZ > lan te 
ov yap mpeT@d€és EoTt TH SidacKdro 
laxdédia kal tpwydr1a Tols Oewpévors 
a Re \ 7 Ra 3 2, of ™ 
mpoBadovr’ emt rovros eit’ dvayKkdgew yedav. 


In the Peace (962 ff.), Xanthias does, at Trygaeus’ bidding, 
throw some of the grains of sacrificial barley to the spectators.? 
Possibly the practice was in vogue in Megarean comedy as 
known to Aristophanes. 

Further, in the Acharnians 738, the Megarean speaks of the 
disguising of his daughters as pigs as Meyapixd tis payavd, 
and this may indicate, though it does not necessarily do so, 


1 The coupling of these two otre... ore shows that they form the 
explanation of MeyapdOev kexhéupevoy as distinct from the mockery of 
Euripides and Cleon, which are introduced by ovd¢é. 

2 I cannot accept Mr. Cornford’s conjecture (pp. 101, 2) that the 
object of this was to make the spectators partakers in a communal 
meal. It seems to have been simply a rather vulgar captatio favoris 
("EdAnves del maides). 
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that disguise-tricks were a speciality of Megarean comedy: 
and a fragment (fr. 2) of Theopompus speaks of the apothecary 
—probably own brother to the quack-doctor—as a Megarean : 


Tiv olkiay yap ebpov elaeXav GAnv 
klatny yeyovuiay dappakordédov Meyapixod. 


These references are consistent (to say no more) with the 
conjecture that some elements in Dorian farce found their way 
into Athens through Megara. 

Besides this, certain masks were associated with Megara. 
One of these was the paicwy, though the accounts given of 
this are peculiarly confusing. According to Athenaeus,? 
Chrysippus derived the name from pacdéo@a: and took it to 
connote gluttony, while Aristophanes of Byzantium said it 
was the invention of a Megarean actor named Maeson. On 
the whole the passages of Athenaeus and Zenobius seem to 
point to a definite person of the name, rather than to a 
character-type, corresponding to the Manducus of the Atellane 
farce, with whom Dieterich* and others identify paicor:* 


1 Reich, Mimus, i, pp. 478-9, notices the occurrence of such animal- 
disguises in mimes, perhaps as early as Sophron: and it is quite possible 
that Megarean comedy was more like mime than like choral comedy. 

2 xiv, p. 659 a éxaddouv of madatol Tov péey moduTLKOY pdyelpoy paicwva, TOY 
d€ exrémov rérrtya, Xpvowrmos 8 6 Piddcodos tov paicwva ard Tod pacac bat 
olerat kexAjoOat, oiov Tov auab7 Kal mpds yaotépa vevevkdra, ayvodyv 61t Maicwy 
yéyovev kau@dias trokpitns Meyapeds Td yevos, ds Kal TO mpoce@reioy etpe TO 
dm’ avrod Kahotpevoy Maiowva, ws Apioropdayns hyoiv 6 Budvtios ev tH wept 
Tpocarav, evpety a’tov pdckav Kal Td TOU Oepdrovtos mpdcwmoy Kal Td TOD 
Hayelpov, Kal eikétws kal Ta TOUTOLS MpeTOVTA TKHppaTa KAAELTAL MALT@VLKG «6 
roy 6€ Maiowva Tlodeuwv ev rots mpos Tiwaroy ex t&v ev Suxedia hyow etvat 
Meydpov kai od« ex tdv Nucaiwy, The proverbial expression avr’ evepyecins 
"Ayapépvova Sjoav ’Axaoi (used xara rév dyapicrey) is quoted by Zenobius 
ii. 11 with the words gdaci d€ airiy bid Méowvos (= Maicwyos) rod 
Meyapéws memoujoOa: and there does not seem to be much to support 
Crusius’ conjecture (Philol. Suppl. vi. 275) that it was quoted from a 
comedy (perhaps of Epicharmus) in which it was spoken by Maicoy = 
Manducus. 

* Pulcinella, p. 87; cf. p. 39. The existence of types like Maccus, 
Bucco, Manducus, &c., outside Italy, is too readily assumed by Dieterich. 

* There is the same difficulty about the foreign cook, rérmu£, whom 
some regard as a character-type named after the cook’s irrepressible 


Fies. 42-46. TERRACOTTA FIGURES AND MASK OF 
NEW COMEDY CHARACTERS 
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but the creation of eponymous inventors was so common a 
thing that the matter must remain doubtful, and it can only 
be regarded as possible, not as proved, that the cook was an 
early Megarean character. The same is the case with the 
slave, whose mask—or at least that which in the New Comedy 
was associated with the leading slave, the Oepdémrar yéuov — 
Aristophanes of Byzantium also described as the invention of 
Maeson, 

Robert notices several masks and terra-cotta statuettes 1 
which (on fairly good grounds) he considers to represent the 
paicwv. One of these is supposed to have come from Megara 
itself; but all are much later than the Megarean comedy 
which we are discussing, though one at least is earlier than 
the New Comedy. The paicay and the depdrar jyéuov wear 
their hair in the form of the ozeipa, which is characteristic 
of early fifth-century statues from Dorian countries;* and it 
may be noticed in passing (as confirming in some slight degree 
the presence of early Dorian elements in Attic comedy) that 
Robert also dates back some other masks to the time of the 
Old Comedy, e.g. those of the cdnvordyewy type, and the 
‘second ‘Eppdvios’ (of Pollux’ catalogue),? both of which pre- 
serve the pointed beard of the fifth century; and he thinks 
that as masks with such pointed beards are common on the 
gAvakes-vases, both the Attic comedians and the dAvaxes may 
have derived them from the Dorian farce, which was an 
ultimate source of both. (The same vases also depict masks 
which correspond to those of the Oepérav kdtw rpixias of 
Pollux, and at least one specimen of a mask like that of the 
tér7.€, though it is worn by a dancing silenus, not by a cook. 


loquacity, while others (after Clem. Al. Protrept. 1. 1) state that there 
was an actor of the name. The former view is strongly supported by 
Robert, |. c., p.72. (Fig. 46 represents the rérrvé.) 

1 Figs, 42-5. Navarre disputes the identification of fig. 45 with the 
paicoy, perhaps rightly (Rev. Et. Ane. xvi, pp. 1 ff.). 

2 Robert, ibid., p. 109. Navarre (l.c.) interprets the oveipain a different 
manner from Robert, and if he is right, it is not characteristically Dorian. 

3 The first ‘Eppomos with its ampler beard may belong to the last 
quarter of the fifth century, when Hermon, the supposed inventor of 
both, was acting: see Robert, l.c., p. 63. 
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The masks of the rdmmo: wearing beards, which were out of 
fashion in the time of the New Comedy, must also, he con- 
siders, go back to earlier models.) 

Some late and uncertain notes’ are preserved about a poet, 
Tolynus of Megara, who was earlier than Cratinus, and 
invented the metre usually attributed to the latter. His 
existence must remain very doubtful; but the tradition at 
least attests a belief in Megarean comedy in the writer (who- 
ever he was) from whom it was derived. 

But in fact the tradition of Megarean comedy rests almost 
entirely upon the passages of Aristophanes and Aristotle. 
The evidence from other writers which goes to prove the 
existence of such a tradition can add but little weight. 
Perhaps the most significant indication, among these fragments 
of evidence, is that which (as has been already indicated) 
makes Susarion a Megarean ; this would hardly have done if 
there had been no such thing as an early Megarean comedy. 
Our next task therefore is to examine the records in regard to 
him. 

§ 7. The first extant mention of Susarion is in the Parian 
Marble? (the date of which is about 260 B.c.), under a year 
which may fall anywhere between 581 and 560 B.c.: ad’ ob év 
AO[jvjas Kope[dav xolplos yupléOn [orn|odv| tay adrov| rav 
"Ixaptéwy, edpdvtos Yovoapiwvos, Kat aOdov eréOn mpaerov 
loxdd.o[ v] &patxo|s] Kal otvou pe[t|pnrHs. The restoration of the 
inscription is uncertain in places, but it evidently connected 
Susarion with Icaria and with the first comic chorus at Athens. 


' Etym. Magn., p. 761. 47 Todtwovt 74 Kadovpevoy Kpativerov pérpov 
modvovvOerov. kadeirat Kat ToAvmoy ad TOD Meyapéws Todtvyou" art Sé mpo- 
yevéorepos Kparivov. Meineke, however (Hist. Crit. i, p. 38), suggests that 
the metre was really called TeAAnvecov, after TeAARv, a contemporary of 
Kpaminondas (Plut. Apophth. Epam. 20, p. 198 f.), and on this theory the 
name Tédvvos would have been invented to account for the corrupt 
Todvrov. The conversion of Tellen into a comic poet might be easier if 
his music was of a ludicrous kind, as is suggested by Leonidas’ epigrams 
(Anth. Pal. vii. 719), Tedrnvos 68 tipBos, éyw & ind Bodei rpéoBuv | rhvoy, 
Tov mparov yvdvra ‘yedouopedetv, But these speculations are very un- - 
profitable. 

* Kd. Jacoby, p. 18. 
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Clement of Alexandria also speaks of Susarion of Icaria as the 
inventor of comedy :! xal phy tapBov pev emevinoev Apyidoyos 
6 ITdpios, yoddv 8é tapBov ‘Inmadvag 6 ’Edéctos, kal rpayodiav 
Bev O€oms 6 Adnvaios, kwopwdiav S& Yovcapiov 6 ’Ikapreds. 
For all other notices of Susarion we have only the authority 
of late and mostly anonymous scholiastic writers, of whose 
authorities we know nothing certain.2 The story upon which 
several of these writers are more or less agreed is as follows :° 
Once upon a time certain rustics of Attica had been injured 
by some wealthy Athenians who lived in the city: they came 
therefore into the city at nightfall, went into the streets where 
their oppressors lived, and loudly proclaimed their grievances 
outside the doors, though without mentioning names. In the 
morning the neighbours, who had heard the clamour, investi- 
gated the matter, and the rulers of the city, thinking that the 
exposure of the oppressors, which resulted from the inquiry 
was a salutary thing,* compelled the rustics to repeat their 
story and their invective in the theatre (or in the market- 
place). For fear of being recognized by their oppressors, the 


1 Strom. i. 16, 79, p. 366 P. Kaibel (C.G.F., p. 77) compares with 
this the Schol. in Dion. Thrac. (Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iv. 316) cai evpéOn 7 pev 
Tpayodia ib G€artdds Twos AOnvaiov, 7 S€ kop@dia bd ’Entxdppov ev Scxedia 
kat 6 tapos bird Sovaapiwvos Krh. 

® Kaibel, die Prolegomena rept kapodias, argues with some force that 
a considerable number of the statements in these writers were derived 
from the Chrestomathia of Proclus (fifth cent. A.D.), but Proclus’ 
authorities are quite unknown. 

5 Kaibel, Com. Gr. Fr., pp. 12 ff. The Prolegomena which he quotes 
include six or seven versions of the story. 

* Joannes Diaconus, Comm. in Hermog. (Rh. Mus. lxiii, p. 149), gives a 
different motive: pera yovv tov dynpepoy Biov peraBodns emi rd Bedrioy 
yvopmerns amadXayevtes of GvOpwrot THs Badavodayias Kal émt yewpyiay tpand- 
pevoe amapyiy Tay ywopéever Kaprav trois Oeois dveriBevto, Huépas avrois eis 
mavnyvpets Kal €opras dmoveipavres* Kat ev Tavrats dvSpes cool TO THs dvévews 
Gidoyov émikdmtovres Kat Bovdopevoe Tas maynyvpers oytKns marouas peréxey 
Tivy Kopwdiay épedpov’ js Néyos mpHrov KatdpEa tov Zovoapiova €uperpoy 
avriy ovotnoduevoy. éevorivat pev yap kara TO avynbes Ta Atoviota, ev TOUT@ 
dé rd Kaip@ tiv yuvaika rovrov peradddga roy Biov' Kal rods pev Oearas 
emi(nreiv adrov as mpos tas ToLavras emibdeigers evpua, roy dé mapehOdvra Aéyew 
riv airiay Kai drokoyovpevoy eireiv radra* (11. 1-4 of the fragment follow) 


Sea pes Z Wikis Ws. eecp 
kal eimdvtos rade evOokipncat Tapa TOLs akovovot. 
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rustics smeared their faces with wine-lees (rpvé) before com- 
plying. Still more convinced of the salutariness of the 
performance, the Athenians next encouraged poets to take up 
the task of denunciation, and Susarion was the first of the 
poets who did so, but all his works were lost except the few 
lines to be discussed presently. 

It is possible that this absurd story may preserve a grain of 
genuine tradition—the origin of comedy in some kind of 
k@pos, and perhaps this képos may have been organized into 
a display in the theatre at about the date indicated in the 
Parian Marble; but the evidence is too poor to prove any- 
thing. 

One or two other writers simply mention Susarion as the 
inventor of comedy without further particulars ; but Tzetzes * 
(who is at times even more fatuous than the anonymous 
scholiasts) speaks of him as a Megarean,’ son of Philinus, who 
in revenge for the desertion of his wife, entered the theatre at 
the Dionysia and delivered himself of the lines ascribed to 
him :* 

dkovete A€w’ Yovocapiov rAéEyer rade, 

vids Dirivov Meyapidev Tpimodickios* 

kakov yuvaixes’ GAN’ duos, @ Snpdrat, 

ovK toTly olkely olkiay dveu KaKod 

kal yap To yar Kal TO ph yar Kaxdv. 
These lines are quoted by some writers with, by others with- 
out,® the second of the five, which makes Susarion a Megarean : 
but the lines are certainly not genuine. They are in Attic, 
not Doric: the word énpuéra: suggests an Attic writer: and 


* Though one of these writers (Kaib., p. 14) derives copwdia from 
k@pa, because it was invented at the hour of sleep. 

? circ. A.D, 1180: see Kaib., p. 27. An earlier note gives the slightly 
different version of John the Deacon. 

5 The Megarean tradition was known to the Schol. on Ar. Eth. N. trv. vi, 
quoted above (p. 276), but he evidently doubts it. 

* It is doubtless because of these lines that Schol. Dion. Thrac., p. 748 B, 
and John the Deacon call him the author of metrical comedy. 

° It is omitted by Stob. Flor. 69. 2, and Diomedes, p. 488. 26; it is 
included by Schol. Dion. Thrac., p. 748 B (Kaib., p. 14), Tzetzes, and 
John the Deacon. 
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probably even in the forgery the second line is an interpola- 
tion designed to reconcile the tradition of the Megarean origin 
of comedy, with that of its invention by Susarion. The 
sentiment and style suggest the Middle or New Comedy. It 
is, in fact, very doubtful whether such a person as Susarion 
existed at all; Korte! thinks that he was an invention, but 
that the inventor made him a Megarean, and gave him a 
name unlike any Attic name. Other scholars think of him as 
a Megarean who migrated to Icaria—-an obvious resource of 
the reconciler. Of his supposed work we have no account 
except the statement of an anonymous writer (or possibly, as 
Kaibel thinks, of Tzetzes) that Susarion and his contempo- 
raries introduced their characters in a disorderly manner, and 
that it was Cratinus who first reduced comedy to order; and 
further that they aimed only at amusement, and not at the 
moral improvement of the audience.? (This may be intended 
as a contradiction of the story of the rustics.) In any case it is 
very unlikely that these earliest supposed or actual forerunners 
of the Old Comedy composed literary works; they must belong 
to the age of avrocyedidopara, and but for the spurious lines 
no one would have ascribed metrical comedy to them. Whether 
they used wine-lees as a disguise is as uncertain as everything 
else; it would be a natural thing for kwpacrai to do: but we 
here touch once more the theory of rpvy@dia as the origin of 
Tpayodia and Kwpedia, and of both as performed at vintage 
festivals, at which (according to some of the scholiasts) a bottle 
of new wine (pv in its other sense) was given as a prize.* 
The truth about this is irrecoverable; there may have been 


1 Pauly-W. Real-Enc. xi, col. 1222. 

2 Kaib., p. 18 kai adr 5€ 7 madara atris Stapépet Kal yap of ev rH 
’Arrixh mparov avornodpevor 7d emirpdevpa ths Kopodias (joav Sé of rept 
Sovoapiova) ta mpdcwra ardktas ecicjyov. Kal yédws jy pdvos rd Kata- 
oxevatépevoy «th. Of. Diomedes, p. 488. 23 K. (Kaib., p.58) ‘poetae primi 
comici fuerunt Susarion, Mullus et Magnes. Hi veteri disciplinae 
iocularia quaedam minus scite ac venuste pronuntiabant’. 

3 The Marm. Par. also mentions a basket of figs, and this too points to 
autumn. Some traditions made this part of the prize for tragedy also 
(see above, pp. 104ff.). It might well be a prize for any performance, 
serious or comic, of rustic origin and in simple times. 
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an autumn festival including both tragic and comic elements, 
but, as has been said, tpvy@da was probably in origin simply 
a comic parody of rpay@dia, giving to comedy a name which 
was both ludicrous and also suggestive of wine and the wine- 
god in whose honour the performance took place." 

The records of Susarion, therefore, leave us with nothing 
of historical value, except the tradition, of an early Megarean 
comedy (without which there would have been no point in 
assigning him to Megara), and of some formless Attic comedy 
early in the sixth century.” 


III 


Early Athenian Comic Poets. 


§ 1. The names which are associated by Diomedes with that 
of Susarion are those of Euetes, Euxenides, and Myllus. 
According to Suidas (s. v. *Emiyapyos) the life of Epicharmus at 
Syracuse coincided with the activity of Euetes, Kuxenides, 
and Myllus at Athens,? seven years before the Persian Wars; 
i.e. they were practically contemporary with Chionides. 

With regard to Kuetes, the difficulty les in the fact that 
the only Euetes of whom we know anything (even by con- 
jecture) is a tragic poet, whose name occurs in the inscriptional 
list of tragic poets victorious at the City Dionysia between the 
names of Aeschylus and Polyphradmon,* as having won a 


1 See Nilsson, Studia de Dionysiis Atticis, pp. 88-90; and for explana- 
tions of rpvyedia, Schol. on Aristoph. Ach. 398, 499; Clouds 296; Ann. 
de Com. in Kaibel, p. 7, &c. 

2 The date assigned to Susarion by the Parian Marble would make 
him, roughly speaking, a contemporary of Thespis, if the latter was 
really at Athens before the death of Solon. It is not impossible that 
two such persons should have come to Athens about the same time, with 
their performances, but it cannot be regarded as historically certain. On 
the suggestion of a common origin of tragedy and comedy see above, 
pelo 

3 See below (pp. 287, 353 ff.). 

* C.I.A, ii, 977 a; see Wilhelm, Urk., p. 100, and Capps, Introd. of 
Com. into City Dionysia. The restoration of the name seems certain, 
though the first two letters are missing. 
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single victory ; and it is strange that Suidas should mention a 
tragic poet here, or that if he wished to mention one, he should 
not have mentioned Aeschylus. If, on the other hand, there 
was a comic poet of the name of Euetes, why should he have 
been mentioned in preference to Chionides, whom Aristotle 
and Suidas recognize as a landmark? These questions admit 
of no certain answer. 

Kuxenides is mentioned nowhere except in these two 
passages. Wilamowitz once conjectured! that the names 
given by Suidas were derived from some authority who 
wished to prove that Athens had comic poets as early as the 
Dorians of Sicily, and invented names beginning with Ev- to 
prove his case. In his later references to the subject? he does 
not repeat this suggestion, but substitutes a rather different 
one,” still, however, based on the assumption of a warfare 
of fictions between Athenian and Dorian champions. Such 
speculations must be received with great caution. 

Several writers speak of a comic poet named MvAdos, and 
when we are asked to regard Mvddos as a ccharacter-type (like 
Maicoy),* it is right to notice, as Wilamowitz does,° that 
Zenobius® clearly distinguishes the comic poet from the 
proverbial pvAAos who is supposed to constitute the character- 
type. His words are: MvaAdos rav7’ axovov' attn tétaxrat 
ent Tv Kwpotnta mpocmoiwvpévov Kal mdvTa adKovdvTov. 
pépynta avtis Kparivos év KAeoBovdivas. ott O€ Kal 
Kopodiov mointis 6 Mvddos. Arcadius (53) also mentions 
Mv )dos among the disyllabie proper names ending in -Ados 
and adds zroinrijs Kwpixds: both Hesychius and Photius speak 
of a MvaAXos (the name is sometimes corrupted) as monrys 
éml popla kwu@dovmevos: and the reference of Kustathius’ to 
an actor of the name, if not free from suspicion, at least con- 


1 Hermes, ix, p. 341. 2 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1906, p. 621. 

8 See above, p. 275. 

4 Wilamowitz, Hermes, ix, p.338; Capps, l.c., p.5; Kérte in Pauly-W. 
Real-Enc. xi, 1227, 

5 Gott. Gel. Anz., 1. c. 8 vy, 14, 

7 On Od. xx. 106 MdédXos Kiptov troxpirod madarod, Os purt@rois, pact, 


Tpoowrrelos expnaaro. 
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firms the use of the word as a proper name. Wilhelm? knows 
it as a proper name in inscriptions from Thasos and Hermione. 
Accordingly, poor though the evidence is, we have to admit 
the possibility of a poet of the name.? 

§ 2. It is a relief to turn from these unprofitable names to 
two poets of whom at least some facts are certain—Chionides 
and Magnes. Aristotle mentions them,’ evidently because 
they were the first Attic comic poets properly so called, in 
connexion with the Megarean claim to priority. His informa- 
tion doubtless came from official records ;* and these records 
would begin as soon as comedy was granted a chorus by the 
archon at a Dionysiac festival. Of the date of this first grant 
we have two indications; Suidas’ account of Chionides, and 
the great didascalic inscription C. I. A.1i. 971, both contain the 
record of contests at the City Dionysia. The former is as 
follows: Xiwviéys' AOnvaios, kopiKds TAS apxaias Kopodias, 
dv Kai €yovol mpaTayavicTny yevér Oat TAS apxaias Kopodias, 
diddoxety® dé Ereow OKTw mpd TOY Ilepoixay. Tov Spaydétov 
avTod éorl kai tatrta’ “Hpaws, rwyxoi, Hépoat 7 Aoctprot. 
The statement that he was the mperaywviorjs of the Oid 
Comedy can hardly mean anything else than that he was 
victorious at the first contest,° and so was the first or leading 


ECs, Dn 24 Ue 

2 Those who take the word simply as an adjective (used as the name 
of a type), accented puddds, differ as to its meaning. Wilamowitz 
(Hermes, 1. c.) and Dieterich (Pulc., p. 38) took it sensu obscaeno, Kaibel 
(Com. Gr. Fri, p. 78) as = kvddébs Or orpeBds = Steotpappevos tiv Bpw, 
alio oculis alio mente conversis. 

8 Poet. iii éxeiOev yap hv "Erixappos 6 montis TOAA@ mporepos Sv Xwwvidov 
kal Mayvynros. It can hardly be doubted that he refers to them also in 
ch. v #5 d€ oxnward riva adris €xovons of eydpevor adtijs wouTat pynpo- 
vevovrat. I cannot think that Bywater is right in thinking Neydpevor con- 
temptuous. it means simply those whose names were known, as distinct 
from those who \ed7jdacr. 

* See Capps, Introd. of Comedy into City Dion., p.9. (I follow Capps’ 
admirable discussion closely in this section.) 

° Capps perhaps goes too far in suggesting that Suidas has actually in 
mind a didascalic record, Xiwvidns edidackev; Siddoxey in this sense was 
not confined to such records. 

° The meanings of mpwraywviorns are fully discussed by K. Rees, The 
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representative of the art ; and Suidas’ dates seem generally to 
be connected with some important event in a writer’s career, 
such as this victory would be. ‘Eight years before the Persian 
Wars’ may mean either 488/7 B.c., or, if the reckoning is 
inclusive, 487/6 8.c.!. Hither of these dates is possible, but 
Capps finds it easier to reconstruct the inscription mentioned 
on the assumption that the latter date is the correct one, and 
this may be provisionally accepted. This date is quite con- 
sistent with the statement that Epicharmus was composing 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, since Epicharmus 
must have been composing at Megara before his migration to 
Syracuse, and may well have been writing as early as 510 B.c. 
It is also consistent with the most probable view of the 
inscription C. J. A.ii. 977 d (Capps) or i (Wilhelm), which gives 
the list of comic poets victorious at the City Dionysia in the 
order of their first victories. 


Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama, pp. 31 ff. He rightly 
declines to emend TpoTayovicTny to 7 P@T OV dyouorny (Wilamowitz) or 
mpoayauornyv (Schenkl). 

1 The year of the Persian Wars is assumed to be 480/79 B.c. 

2 See below, p. 353. 

8 It is practically certain that the eighth line contained the name of 
Magnes ; for though only the last letter of the name and the number of 
victories is preserved, the missing letters must have been five in number, 
and the number of victories, eleven, is that ascribed to Magnes by the 
Anonymous writer preserved in Cod. Estensis and the Aldine Aristo- 
phanes. Suidas’ ascription of two victories only to Magnes is probably 
a simple mistake. Aristoph. Knights 521, says that he set up mA¢iora 
Xopay tev dvtimddoy vikns tpéraa; and the attempt to justify Suidas 
(whose numbers are very often not such as to inspire confidence) by 
supposing that he refers to Lenaean victories only fails, because the 
numbers in such literary notices of victories are always those of 
Dionysian and Lenaean victories together or of Dionysian alone, and 
Suidas elsewhere always gives the total for both festivals (see Capps, 
Ann. J. Ph. xx, p. 398); and it is now generally agreed that Lenaean 
contests in comedy were not state-managed and recorded before (circ.) 
442 8.c. Allowing two lines for the heading of the inscription, there 
will have been five names before that of Magnes, and of these Chionides 
must have been the first. (The four intervening poets must have been 
so obscure that Aristotle passed them over. One of them may have 
been Alkimenes, as Wilhelm, p. 107, suggests; he is only mentioned by 
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Probably the texts of Chionides’ plays were not preserved 
in Aristotle’s day; he can only tell us that the comedy of 
these first recorded poets had already a certain form, and it is 
not likely that any texts of comedies earlier than those of 
Cratinus long survived their production. We do not know 
what authority Suidas had for the names which he gives to 
supposed plays of Chionides; Athenaeus shows that the 
IIrwyxot was known to be spurious in the third century A.D.’ 
The fragments of the poems are of no importance, even if 
genuine. 

Magnes won a victory in 473/2 B.c.,? and eleven victories 
in all. The statement of Suidas that he was ’Ikapéov 7éAeos, 
Arrixés, 7 AOnvaios kwptxds, probably betrays an attempt 


Suidas). Now if Magnes’ victory in 473/2 B.c. (C.I.A. 971 b) were his 
first we should have six victorious poets over a space of fifteen years 
(487/6 B.c.-1473/2 B.c.)—a quite possible number; but in fact some of 
Magnes’ victories may have fallen before 473/2 B.c. Four lines below 
the name of Mdyyn]s in C. I. A. ii. 977, comes a name which is almost 
certainly restored as Ev@pdy]ios, with one victory. Euphronius won a 
Dionysiac victory in 459/8 (C.I.A. 971 a), fourteen years after Magnes’ 
victory in 473/2; and as the four poets intervening between Magnes 
and Kuphronius in the list of victors won only one victory each, most 
of the victories of these fourteen years must have been won by Magnes 
and his predecessors, including, presumably, Chionides. The whole 
record works out easily if Magnes’ victory in 473/2 fell somewhat before 
the middle of his career, and if Chionides won a large number of 
victories. Sir Wiliam Ridgeway (Dramas, &c., p. 410) appears not to 
have considered the evidence in regard to these dates. 

1 Athen. iv. 137 e, xiv. 638 d. 

2 C.I.A. 1. 971 b (Wilhelm, Urkunden, pp. 16 ff.). Capps’ calculations 
(l.c., pp. 14-22) fix the date with certainty, and he disposes easily of the 
reasons which used to be given for a later date. The choregus was 
Pericles, and earlier scholars assumed that he would have been too young 
to undertake the choregia in 472 B.c.: but a very young man might 
be called upon if he were rich enough, and the choregia did not depend 
upon, or lead to, political eminence. In Lysias xxi. 1 we find a choregus 
of eighteen years of age. Suidas’ statement that Magnes emBaddeu 
"Emtydpp@ veos mpecBvryn causes no difficulty (see below, p. 355, n. 1); but 
Sir William Ridgeway can hardly be right in translating émBddrke by 
‘attacked’. The word sometimes means to succeed or follow; and so 
here it practically means to overlap. 
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to connect him with Susarion and Thespis. Aristophanes 
(Knights 518 ff.) tells us that he fell out of favour in his 
old age: , 


buds Te waédat diaylyvdokov éemereious Thy Ptow dvras, 

kai Tods mpoTépous TSv moinTev dua TO yhpa mpodiddvras 
Todro pev eldds arabe Méyvns &ma rais rodats Kariovaats, 
ds meioTa xopOv Tov avTimddov vikns EotnoTE Tporraia, 
mécas & tu povas lels kal WaddAov Kal wrepuyifov 

Kai Avdigev Kali :nvifoy Kai Bamropevos Batpayeiors 

ovk €€jpkeoev, A\AA TehevT@Y em! yHpews, ov yap éd’ HBns, 
€€eBAHOn mpcoBvrns dv, bre TOD oKdmTey arerelhOn. 


The titles of his plays, according to Suidas’ notice, were 
BapBiriorai (hence waddov), “Opyides, Avdol, Vives, Bérpaxor, 
The significance of these titles, and particularly of the animal- 
choruses, has already been referred to.! 

Plays called Aiévucos and ITodéorpia (‘the Haymaker ’) were 
also ascribed to him,” but the critics of the early centuries A.D. 
were aware that the extant plays bearing his name were either 
spurious or had been revised and greatly altered.* Probably 
not a line really written by Magnes survives; the fragments, 
even if genuine, are quite trivial. 

Sir William Ridgeway * appears to go beyond the evidence 
when he says that ‘we know from Aristophanes that Magnes 
continued to adhere to the old Megarean farce’. Neither our 
knowledge of Magnes nor our knowledge of the Megarean 
farce can justify such a statement. It seems much more 
probable that Magnes followed the lines of a native Athenian 
k@jL0s, including choruses dressed as animals, though even this 
is no more than a conjecture. 

§ 3. The last of the poets who appeared before the great 
period of Attic comedy opened with Cratinus is Ecphantides. 


1 Above, p. 247. 

2 Athen. ix. 367 f; xiv. 646 e; Schol. Platon. Bekk. 336. 

3 Athen., ll. cc.; Hesych. Avdifav* xopevav’ d1a rods Avdoivs, ot ca fovrat 
pév, Steckevacpéevor 8 elaiv: Phot. Avdigav' Avdoi Mayrynros rod Kopixod 
Ove kevao Onoap. 4 Dramas, &c., p. 410. 
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In the list of comic poets victorious at the City Dionysia’ his 
name appears to be correctly restored, with four victories, 
before that of Cratinus, and after that of Euphronius (of 
whom nothing more is known). His first victory must have 
been won in or shortly before 454 B.c. A scholiast ? describes 
him as radal6raros montis Tov apyaiwv, and Korte takes this 
to imply that he was the oldest comic poet of whom any play 
was preserved; this, however, appears hardly certain. The 
contempt of Ecphantides for Megarean comedy has already 
been mentioned, and he may have attempted to produce some- 
thing more refined. The only title of a play of Ecphantides 
which has been preserved is }érupou, a line of which, referring 
to boiled pigs’ trotters, is quoted by Athenaeus.? In addition 
we have only a salutation to Bacchus, and the superlative 
Kkaknyoptoraros. The scholiast on Aristophanes’ Wasps, 1187, 
states that, like Cratinus, Telecleides, and Aristophanes, he 
attacked a certain Androcles.4 Aristotle refers® to a tablet 
dedicated by Thrasippus, who had been choregus to Ecphan- 
tides, and from the context the date of the dedication appears 
to have been a considerable time after the Persian Wars. 
Kephantides is said to have been nicknamed Kamvias,° though 


1 C.I.A. ii. 977 i (Wilhelm, Urkunden, pp. 106 ff.). See Geissler, 
Chronol. der altatt. Kom., p. 11. 

2 See above, p. 287; cf. Korte in Pauly-W. Real-Enc. xi, col. 1228. 

5 Athen. iii. 96 b, c. 

* *Avdpoxhéa b€ Kparivos Sepupions gyot Soddoy Kat mroxdy, ev dé “Qpas 
raupnkdra Apiotopayns Tov avtév, Tyhekdeldns Se ev “Horddars kat "Expavridns 
BadXavriorépor. 

® Pol. viii. vi. 1341 a 36. 

6 Hesych., s. v. karvias, says of Eephantides that xamvias éeexadeiro bua 
TO pndev Aaumpor ypaherv, adding, Kal oivos d€ kamvias héyerat 6 KekaTTVLG pEVOS. 
Schol. Ven. on Aristoph. Wasps 151 says: rov imexdudpevor oivdy haat tives 
kanviay héyerOa, ev S€ Trois mept Kpatiwov Stwpiotrar Gre tov andOerov Kai 
madatdv, did rov ’Expavtidny Karviay kadovot. Hither the nickname meant 
‘obscure’, ‘dull’, without reference to the oivos xamvias at all, but only 
to kanvds, a word not uncommonly used as a nickname; or there is a 
reference to the wine. But the meaning of xazvias as applied to wine 
was disputed in the time of the grammatici. Some explain it by the 
grape Karvy (eiSos dumédov Enpdrarov Kal Spywiraroy oivoy roovens, dpolws 
katv@ rovovvra Sdxpva), and this would suit Pherecr. fragm, 132 K., but 
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different reasons for the name are given. Hesychius preserves 
a story that he was helped in the composition of his plays by 
his slave Choerilus.! 


would only suit Anaxandrid. fragm. 41, 1.70 yAukds abéryenis ndds Karvias, 
if the expression is ironical (as is just possible). Others think it means 
‘old, choice wine’, long accustomed fwmwm bibere, and this is the sense 
of the second view mentioned by the scholiast. Others (also referred to 
by the scholiast) thinks it means ‘flat’. 

1s. vy. exxexotptk@pery and Xorpidrov ’Exdavtidovs. See above p. 97, 
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APPENDIX A 


ON THE FORM OF THE OLD COMEDY 
ar 


It was argued above that the extant comedies of Aristophanes 
show clear traces of an original x@pos-sequence, which may 
for convenience sake be summed up as Parodos-Agon-Parabasis, 
or Parodos-Proagon-Agon-Parabasis, all of these elements 
showing, with different degrees of completeness and symmetry, 
the same type of metrical structure. Part of the business of 
this Appendix will be to illustrate and amplify this statement. 
But in the extant plays this sequence is combined with scenes 
of another type, in iambic trimeters, separated by choral odes, 
and (at least in many plays) of an ‘epeisodic’ character, only 
slightly connected with the plot which has come to some kind 
of conclusion with the decision of the agon, but usually at 
least illustrating the results of that decision ; very often these 
form simply a series of farcical scenes, in which one ridiculous 
character after another tries to impose upon the victor, and is 
driven off with scorn or violence. The plays of Aristophanes 
show a gradually increasing success in welding these two 
main elements in the play, the epirrhematic and the iambic, 
intoa whole. In allthe plays there is an introductory scene or 
prologue which serves as a bond of unity (and this, in its known 
form, may have been the invention of Aristophanes himself) ; 
and there is often an iambic scene between the agon and the 
parabasis, inserted evidently to prepare for the scenes which 
are to follow the parabasis. Aristophanes also, especially in 
the later plays, while adhering more or less to the general 
outline which has been indicated— Prologue, Parodos, Proagon, 
Agon, Transition scene (if any), Parabasis, Iambic scenes, 
Exodos—introduces many variations, as the accompanying 
analysis of his plays will show, and in particular he sometimes 
introduces among or near the end of the iambic scenes a 
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second parabasis or a second agon, of a shorter form than the 
parabasis or agon proper. It cannot be too plainly stated 
that the poet is not bound by these conventional forms; he 
evidently stands at the end of the development of the Old 
Comedy, and, especially in the latter part of his career, he 
experiments freely; but it is obvious that he is conscious of 
them to the end. 

No discussion of the form of the plays of Aristophanes can 
begin without an acknowledgement of the debt which all 
students of the subject owe to Zielinski,| whose thorough and 
ingenious discussion is necessarily the basis of all other work ; 
the discussion was carried further by Mazon,’ and contributions 
to it have been made from time to time by others. But both 
Zielinski and Mazon appear to postulate too rigid a structure 
for comedy, and to leave too little freedom to the poet; and 
Zielinski in particular is led to frame a number of very 
unconvincing theories, partly in regard to the revision of 
particular plays, partly in regard to metre and delivery, to 
account for our text being at certain points divergent from 
the assumed structure. These theories we shall have to reject, 
but the poet’s consciousness of something like a normal 
sequence of scenes of certain definite types appears neverthe- 
less to be certain. 

The number of elements in the simplest complete epirrhe- 
matic scene is four—ode (a), antode (a’), epirrhema (bd), ant- 
epirrhema (b’), and the order of these may be aba’b’, baba’, 
abb’a’, aa’bb’, and perhaps bd’aa’. Such a fourfold scene has, 
since the appearance of Zielinski’s work, been called an epirrhe- 
matic syzygy. This structure may be enlarged (1) by the pre- 
fixing of two (or sometimes more) lines to the epirrhema or 
antepirrhema, usually containing a command or encouragement 
to each party to state his case ; these are the kataxeAevopds and 
dvtikatakerevo pos, (2) by appending to the epirrhema and ant- 
epirrhema, which are always in tetrameters (anapaestic, iambic, 
or trochaic), a number of dimeters of the same type, sometimes 
(when delivered by one speaker) termed mviyos (probably 


1 Die Gliederung der altattischen Komédie, 1885. 
2 Essai sur la composition des comédies d’ Aristophane, 1904. 
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because of the pace at which they were delivered in one breath) 
or paxpoy, and often introducing language of a more violent 
or vulgar character than the tetrameters, as a kind of climax. 
It is convenient to use the term ‘ antipnigos’, for the dimeters 
of the antepirrhema.!’ The whole may be preceded by an 
invocation or prelude, and rounded off by a ofpayéis or con- 
clusion, emphasizing the issue. 

Except in the parabasis, the epirrhemata and mviyn may be 
shared between several speakers, of whom one may be the 
leader of the chorus or of one of the semi-choruses composing it, 
and the ode and antode may be entirely given to the chorus, 
or may be shared by the actors or interrupted by ‘mesodic’ 
tetrameters or other lines not strictly lyric. But in the 
parabasis there are no such divisions; the ode and epirrhema 
belong to one semi-chorus and its leader, the antode and ant- 
epirrhema to the other semi-chorus and leader. 

The ode and antode always correspond exactly, as strophe 
and antistrophe. In the parabasis the epirrhema and ant- 
epirrhema also correspond exactly, and the number of lines in 
each is always a multiple of four (usually sixteen) ; but in other 
epirrhematic scenes there may or may not be such exact 
correspondence, and we shall have to discuss various cases 
separately. 

It will be best to begin our consideration of the normal 
elements in comedy with the parabasis, which adheres far 
more strictly to type than the other varieties of epirrhematic 
scene. In the parabasis, in its complete form, the epirrhematic 
syzygy, in which the epirrhema and antepirrhema are always 
in trochaic tetrameters, is preceded by (1) the kopyériov, a 
brief farewell to the persons who are quitting the scene, or 
a ‘word of command’ to the chorus to begin the parabasis, 
(2) the ‘anapaests’ regularly so called, though sometimes the 
EKupolidean or other metres are employed*—an address, 


? For the terminology and the authority for it in antiquity see Korte in 
Pauly-W. Real-Hne. xi. 1242. The words dvtixaraxeXevopds and anti- 
pnigos have no ancient authority, but are conveniently coined. 

2 Korte, in Pauly-W. Real-Enc. xi, col. 1248, finds evidence of about 
twenty parabases of lost plays in metres other than the anapaestic, and 
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normally in anapaestic tetrameters, by the leader of the chorus 
to the audience, usually and originally in the poet’s name and 
interest, and concluding with (3) a mviyos in the same metre. 
(2) and (8) are sometimes called the ‘parabasis’ in the 
narrower sense of the word. 


§ 2. The Parabasis. 


The parabasis is found in its complete form in the 
Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, and Birds, and (except for the 
absence of the zviyos) in the Clouds. In the Lysistrata the 
chorus is divided into two semi-choruses (of men and women 
respectively) throughout, and all the parts of the parabasis 
are accordingly duplicated (see analysis). In the Frogs the 
epirrhematic syzygy is complete, but there are no Kopupdruor, 
anapaests, or mvtyos. In the Peace there are the xoppérior, 
anapaests, mviyos, ode and antode, but no epirrhemata. In 
the Thesmophoriazusae we find the koupdrioy, anapaests, 
mvtyos, and epirrhema only. The only plays without a para- 
basis are the two fourth-century plays, the Hcclesiazusae and 
Plutus. 

In the Knights, Peace, and Birds there is a second parabasis 
in the form of a simple epirrhematic syzygy, the only variation 
being the termination of the epirrhema and antepirrhema in the 
Peace by a short mviyos. In the Clouds a single epirrhema of 
sixteen lines addressed to the judges takes the place of a 
second parabasis. In the Wasps (1265-91) is a second para- 
basis of irregular shape. 

These facts are sufficient evidence of the normality of a 
parabasis, 
thinks that as practically all of these are based on the popular chori- 
ambic dimeter metre, they may be older (in Attic comedy) than, and 
may have been ousted by, the anapaestic tetrameter used by Epicharmus. 
But the strong predominance of the anapaestic metre makes this very 
doubtful, and the ascription to the parabasis proper of some of the 
passages to which he refers is very uncertain. The majority of the 
passages are in Eupolideans, but a parabasis of Eupolis’ ’Aorpdrevroc 
in the metrum Cratineum is certain, and fr. 30, 31 in a choriambic- 
iambic metre are probably from the parabasis proper of Aristophanes’ 
Amphiaraus. 
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In the extant parabases the epirrhema and antepirrhema 
always contain sixteen or twenty lines each, and are of the 
same length; except that in the Lysistrata there are two 
epirrhemata and two antepirrhemata, each of ten lines, There 
is no direct evidence as to the way in which these portions 
were delivered; but it may be taken as almost certain that 
the epirrhema and antepirrhema were delivered in recitative 
by the leaders of the two semi-choruses, and that they were 
accompanied by dancing movements'—perhaps executed by 
the semi-chorus whose leader was not reciting, as its formation 
would be complete, whereas if the other semi-chorus were 
dancing we should have to suppose either that it danced with- 
out its leader, in incomplete formation, or that he delivered his 
address while in motion; neither of these things is impossible, 
but both seem improbable. The exact symmetry of the 
structure (as compared with that of some other epirrhematic 
scenes) is probably due to the necessity of conformity with the 
orderly evolutions of the dancers. 

The parabasis inevitably makes a break in the action of the 
play, and the facts suggest that at first the action—or at 
least an action—was virtually complete before the parabasis 
began. In the Acharnians, Dicaeopolis has already got his 
Peace, and the subsequent scenes only show its farcical conse- 
quences; in the Wasps, Philocleon has submitted, and the 
scenes after the parabasis do not really touch the main issue 
of the play ; in the Peace, the corresponding scenes only show 
the consequences of the newly-recovered Peace; and those in 
the Birds display Peithetaerus in the City of the Birds which 
he has won before the beginning of the parabasis, though the 
final settlement with the gods is left over to the end of the 
play. There can, of course, be no doubt that Aristophanes 
attempted, and with greater success as time went on, to make 
his plays a unity and to include the parabasis itself within 
the whole; and in the Knights, Clouds, Lysistrata, Thesmo- 


* There is no direct evidence of this, except in the Lysistrata; but the 
fact that the chorus prepared for the parabasis by shedding some of its 
garments would be meaningless otherwise (e. g. Ach. 627, &c.); the ode 
and antode are always very brief and would not be worth stripping for. 
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phoriazusae, and Frogs (the latter perhaps the most artistic 
play and the completest unity of all, as well as the most free 
in its handling of traditional forms) the plot extends over the 
whole play and the issue is not decided until the end. But 
unless the parabasis had originally involved a breaking off 
from an action already decided, it is hardly conceivable that 
any poet would have invented or accepted such a break in the 
middle of his play. 

The parabasis makes a break, not only in the action, but in 
the dramatic function of the chorus.! In the first five extant 
plays the ‘anapaests’ are an address of the poet to the audience 
in his own defence,? and have nothing to do with the play, 
though the chorus resumes its stage character in part in the 
epirrhema and antepirrhema. Again the poet strives for 
greater unity, and in the Birds the anapaests also are in 
character, expounding the ‘ new theology’ associated with the 
government of the Birds; in the Lysistrata and Thesmo- 
phoriazusae the dramatic character of the chorus is maintained 
throughout, and there is nowhere any marked divergence from 
the subject of the play; in the Frogs the mystae retain their 
character in the epirrhema and antepirrhema, though the ode 
and antode consist of satire directed against Cleophon and 
Cleigenes. In the first four of the six plays which have a 
second parabasis, the subject of it is independent of the plot; in 
the Peace the rusties sing of the country and country-life at 
different seasons; in the Birds the chorus remain in character 
except for an address to the judges in the antepirrhema. 

The natural conclusion from these facts is that the parabasis 
was originally a semi-dramatic, or even a non-dramatic, sequel 
to the dramatic action of the agon by the kwpacrai.® 

1 The recovery from this break is sometimes very imperfect. Many 
of the odes which separate the epeisodic scenes, after the parabasis, 
might be sung by any chorus, and no one would suspect (from their 
contents) that they were sung by Knights or Wasps or Birds. (See later.) 

2 That this had been their use before Aristophanes seems to be 
implied by his statement in the Acharnians that that play was the first 
in which he himself had used them for the purpose. 

’ See above, p. 241. Mr. Cornford’s idea that an agon between two semi- 
choruses (as in the Lysistrata) was itself the original form of parabasis is 
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§ 3. The Agon. 


It is convenient to confine the use of the name ‘agon’ to 
the formal or set debate between two parties which is so 
common in Aristophanes, and to treat the preliminary conflicts 
which lead up to it under other heads. 

The facts may be: briefly stated as follows. We find an 
agon in regular form, including an epirrhematic syzygy, and 
presenting only slight variations in other respects, in the first 
part (i.e. before the parabasis) in the Knights, Wasps, Birds, 
and Lysistrata, and in the second part in the Knights (on a 
larger scale than the first agon), the Clouds (where there are 
two such contests after the parabasis), and the Frogs (though 
in this play there is some irregularity as regards the odes). 
In the Peace there is not, strictly speaking, an agon as regards 
either matter or form, perhaps because it would have been 
dangerous to discuss seriously the policies of war and peace ; 
but in form there is a fragment of an agon (601-56) including 
katakeleusmos and epirrhema, and the epirrhema is certainly 
contentious in matter. (Hermes gives a paradoxical account 
of the causes of the war.) In an earlier scene (346-430) there 
is more of the agon as regards the matter, where Trygaeus 
persuades Hermes not to tell Zeus of the plan for raising Peace, 
and as regards form, this scene gives us a strophe and anti- 
strophe, each succeeded by what, but for its being in the 
iambic trimeter metre, would be respectively an epirrhema and 
antepirrhema of almost equal length, and the whole concluded 
by a ofpayls in trochaic tetrameters. It is clear that if it was 
a general rule that the first half of the play should contain 
something like an agon, the Peace is not a very violent 
exception, and there seems to be no need for Zielinski’s strange 
theory as to the nature of the play. 

In the Clouds it is remarkable that both contests are post- 
poned to the second half of the play; the natural place of the 


rendered improbable by the fact that, except in the Lysistrata, a play in 
many ways unique, there is scarcely any trace of opposition between 
the semi-choruses in the parabasis (see above, p. 242). 

1 op. cit., pp. 63-78. 
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agon in the first half is taken by Socrates’ instruction of 
Strepsiades in the new religion. But it is practically certain 
that the Clouds as we have it is neither the play in its original 
form nor yet a completed revision, and Zielinski may be right ! 
in thinking that in the first edition this scene may have been 
more like a formal agon. The discussion between Socrates 
and the incredulous Strepsiades would certainly lend itself to 
this; and one or both of the existing agones may belong to 
the unfinished second edition of the play. 

There are two plays in which the matter in the first part of 
the play is exactly of the kind to make a good agon, but in 
which the form is abnormal—the Acharnians and the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. In both these the place of the epirrhemata is 
taken by set speeches in iambic trimeters, and the reason is 
obvious,—that the speeches are parodies of the orations 
delivered in the law-courts (Acharnians) or the assembly 
(Thesmophoriazusae), and the iambic trimeter was the metre 
conventionally appropriated to such set speeches on the stage; in 
the Acharnians also there is obvious burlesque of the ‘ forensic 
contests’ of tragedy. So in the Acharmians there is first a 
kind of proagon (358-92) with symmetrical semi-lyric odes and 

a katakxedevo pos (364, 5), but with the first epirrhema replaced 
by Dicaeopolis’ first defence in iambic trimeters (866-84) while 
for the second, which we expect after |. 392, is substituted 
the farcical scene between Dicaeopolis and Euripides. Then 
follows what in matter is a real agon, with short semi-lyric 
odes,? Dicaeopolis’ defence for epirrhema, and for antepirrhema 
the presentation of the other side powr rire in the person of 
Lamachus. This is of course only an imperfect substitute for 
the proper epirrhematic structure, but it is near enough to 
it to be regarded as a deliberate variation of it. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, in addition to the substitution of a debate 


1 ib., pp. 34-60. The details of his reconstruction of the original 
play are not at all convincing. 

2 These odes do not perfectly correspond in our texts. In ll. 490-6 
there are two pairs of dochmiac lines separated by two iambic trimeters, 
in ll. 566-71 there are six dochmiacs; but the difference is not very 
noticeable. 
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in iambic trimeters, there is the further irregularity that the 
kind of ‘ battle-scene ’,! which usually leads up to the agon, in 
this play follows the quasi-agon or debate, and in fact the 
whole structure of the first half of this play is very formless, 
though as a plot the play hangs together well, and there is no 
reason to suspect any loss or displacement, granted that the 
poet was not rigidly tied down by conventions. 

The postponement of the agon in the Frogs to the second 
half was plainly necessitated by the nature of the plot, which 
covers the whole play. 

When all exceptions are allowed for, it may fairly be said 
that in Aristophanes’ plays there is a marked preference for 
an agon, regular or modified, before the parabasis, and there 
can be little doubt that this was its normal place, though the 
poet did not hesitate to modify both the position and the 
epirrhematic structure of the contest, if his plot demanded it. 
The structure may be preserved, even if the matter (as in the 
Birds) is less that of an actual contest than an exposition to 
the incredulous of a paradoxical thesis, and if in consequence 
the leading part in the epirrhema and antepirrhema cannot 
be assigned to two different parties. 

It has already been noticed that the symmetry between 
epirrhema and antepirrhema, which is observed without 
exception in the parabasis, is not so strict in the agon. The 
two are not always in the same metre, though the metre is 
always some species of tetrameter.? In the first agon in the 
Knights the symmetry is perfect, except that six mesodic 
trochaic tetrameters (391-6) in the antode correspond to eight 
such lines (314-21) in the ode; it is at least possible that two 
lines may have been lost, though the irregularity is not so 

? The term is borrowed from Mazon. : 

® The species seems to be chosen, at least sometimes, with a view to 
the character of the contestant. The better side tends to be given 
anapaestic tetrameters (the Just Argument, Aeschylus), and this metre 
generally goes with an elevated or mock-heroic argument (the proof of 
the divinity of the Clouds or the Birds, &c.); while the iambic tetrameter 
generally suggests something more degraded (the Unjust Argument, 
Kuripides, Pheidippides’ justification of mother-beating, Cleon, &c.). 
But the distinction is not quite constant. 
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surprising as a want of correspondence between the lyric 
portions of the ode would be. In the second agon in the same 
play (756-941) 61 lines of epirrhema are answered by 68 of 
antepirrhema. In the Birds there is exact correspondence ; 
the epirrhema and antepirrhema have each 61 lines, In the 
Lysistrata each has 47. lines, and the symmetry is thus 
complete. Inthe Wasps the 69 lines of the antepirrhema just 
fail to correspond with the 72 lines of the epirrhema. In both 
contests in the Clouds the correspondence is slightly inexact 
(epirrhema of 47 lines, antepirrhema of 49 lines in the first; in 
the second 33 and 46 lines respectively ; and slight differences 
in the wvfyn). In the Frogs the lines of the epirrhema and 
antepirrhema are 64 and 71 respectively. Thus the symmetry, 
though, as a rule, roughly observed (as would be natural in a 
fairly ordered debate, and in a structure freely adapted from 
that of the parabasis) is not rigorously exact; the chorus 
(though they may begin as partisans) are judges, or at least 
‘keepers of the ring’ in the agon: they are accordingly not 
dancing but listening, and there would therefore be no need 
to provide for symmetrical evolutions of the chorus during 
the discussion by the litigants.'. In one agon only, so far as 
can be seen, were the chorus in motion; in the Lysistrata 
(539-42) the singers in the women’s chorus exhort each other to 
move and help their friends, and declare that dancing will never 
tire them (éywye yap av ovrrote kdépoim’ dv dpxovpévn). Zielinski 
argues (and though the argument is not conclusive, he may be 
right) that this cannot refer to the brief dance during the antode, 


1 Zielinski’s argument from the Schol. on Aristoph. Clouds 1852 is 
most inconclusive. The scholium runs: xp» 6) Aéyew mpos tov xopdr* 
ovras édeyov mpos xopov éyew, Ore Tod bmoxpirod Statiepevov thy prow 
56 xopds epxeiro. bid ekdéyovtar ws él rd mheioroy ev Tots TovovTos Ta 
rerpdperpa, ) ra dyaratotiKa i) Ta lapBiKd, dua rd padiws eprimrew ev TovToLs 
rov Trovodroy pérpov. The scholium is nonsense as an explanation of the 
passage, which simply means ‘to tell the chorus’; but it may have 
some meaning if applied not, as Zielinski suggests, to the agon, but to 
some of the scenes before it, in which the chorus are often in violent 
motion. (The mention of the troxpirns excludes the parabasis.) But 
it seems doubtful whether any importance at all should be attached to 
so confused and obscure a scholium, 
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but must mean that they will dance through the antepirrhema, 
as the men’s chorus has (ew hypothesi) just danced through the 
epirrhema. But if the phrase ‘dancing never tires me’ does 
not refer to the antode or is not perfectly general—if it means 
that the chorus danced throughout—we have here one of those 
exceptions which prove a rule. For in this agon the two semi- 
choruses do not pretend to be judges, but are keen partisans; 
they have no judicial calm, and may quite well be in movement 
all the time. (The contest is left drawn, when the Proboulos and 
Lysistrata divide the c¢payis between them.) It is confirma- 
tory of this that the agon is perfectly symmetrical. 

Zielinski however wishes to impose exact symmetry every- 
where, and to raise the number of lines in every epirrhema 
and antepirrhema to a multiple of four; and to accomplish 
this he has to assume pauses of from one to four lines’ length 
in many places,’ and to suppose that these were filled with 
instrumental music to which the chorus danced. But the 
distribution of these pauses is very unconvincing; in some 
places the suggested pause is not only unnecessary but 
unnatural, nor is there anything in the matter to account 
for the varying lengths of these pauses. The explanation 
above given of the want of symmetry, namely that symmetry 
was unnecessary to the performance, because the words of the 
agon had not to be correlated with dancing movements of 
the chorus, seems much more likely. 


$4. The Preparatory Scenes. 


The scenes between the prologue (or introductory iambic 
scene) and the agon vary much more in form than those 
which we have been considering, and if we were right in 


' e.g. in the second agon of the Knights he makes up the epirrhema 
and antepirrhema to multiples of four, with pauses of three lines’ length 
at ll. 780 or 784, 867 and 880; of four lines’ at 889: of one line’s at 
849 and 905. Again, pauses are inserted at Clouds 1429, 1486, and the 
epirrhema cut down to thirty-two lines by joining 1. 1385 to the mviyos. 
In the Wasps also epirrhema and antepirrhema are raised to eighty 
lines each, with pauses of four lines’ length at 559; two lines’ at 695 
and 699; three lines’ at 706 ; and one line’s at 577, 589, 600, 615, 649, 663, 
703 (some of these are most improbable). 
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deriving them from an original x@pos-sequerice there is 
nothing unnatural in this; a band of revellers breaking in 
upon the scene might behave very freely and variousiy before 
coming at length to the conventional agon and parabasis. 
But one of the commonest types of scene which we find in 
this place in Aristophanes is that which Zielinski conveniently 
terms a ‘proagon’ (though the technical use of the word in 
antiquity was different) and which often takes the form which 
Mazon calls a ‘scéne de bataille’, The business of this scene 
is to single out and present the disputants in the coming agon 
to the audience, to calm them (and often the chorus which at 
first sides with one of them) down to the debating point, and 
generally to arrange the terms of the debate, to which, often 
after a violent beginning, the scene leads. The proagon often 
includes symmetrical elements of an epirrhematic type, at 
least in the earlier plays. Thus in the Acharnians 280-357, 
there is a completely symmetrical epirrhematic scene, of the 
abb’a’ form, with caraxeAevopos and ofpayis: the chorus are 
evidently in energetic movement all the time. In the 
Knights it is difficult to distinguish proagon from parodos 
(242-302) ; the scene is all in trochaic tetrameters, but after 
the kataxeAcvopés or invocation by Demosthenes, the speeches 
(247-68) are symmetrically arranged, though the dialogue 
afterwards becomes unsymmetrical until it terminates in a 
mviyos (284-302). In the first part of the Clouds there is no 
distinct proagon: but in the Wasps there is a long and 
elaborate scene (317-525), portions of which are plainly of 
the (roughly) symmetrical epirrhematic type (see Analysis), 
e.g. 333 to 388 or 402, and 403-525.2 In the Peace the 
preparatory scenes are very freely constructed, but there are 
marked symmetrical elements, viz. 346-430 (strophe and 


1 The schol. says they are dancing a xipdaé, but was this a choral 
dance at all ? 

2 403-4 correspond with 461-2; 405-29 correspond with 463-87, 
except that the latter part of the antode (463-71) is not exactly in 
accordance with that of the ode (405-14); there is an epirrhema 
(480-60) of thirty-one lines, and an antepirrhema (488-525) of thirty- 
eight lines. 
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antistrophe with iambic scenes, almost equal, for epirrhemata, 
and ofpayis) and 459-511 (a similar though not exactly 
correspondent structure) ; the whole passage from 346-600 
leads up, by its vigorous action (the raising of Peace), to the 
half-agon (601-656). In the Birds the ‘battle-scene’ (3852-432) 
which succeeds the parodos is not epirrhematic; nor are the 
scenes in iambic tetrameters (850-81, with mviyos 382-6) and 
trimeters (887-466) which precede the agon in the Lysistrata. 
In the Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs (in which the agon 
is postponed) there is no proper proagon, though in the second 
part of the Frogs the iambic scenes from 830 to 904 deserve 
the name; and in the Hcclesiazusae (520-70) and the Plutus 
(414-86) the same purpose is again served by an iambic 
scene. In plays in which an agon occurs in the second half 
of the play, it may also be preceded by a scene which is 
recognizably of the proagon-type, at least as regards matter, 
e.g. Clouds 1321-44; Knights 611-755, which is also in 
syzygy form, but with iambic scenes (nearly equal) in place 
of epirrhema and antepirrhema; /rogs 830-94. The first 
agon in the Clouds is preceded by a preliminary contest in 
anapaestic dimeters between the two Aéyor (889-948). 

The term ‘ Parodos’ is nowhere defined in ancient writers 
with reference to comedy,’ and its use by modern writers on 
the subject varies, and that almost inevitably: for the actual 
entrance-song of the chorus is so closely connected in many 
plays with passages which follow it (and more rarely, as in the 
Birds, with passages which precede it), that to separate them 
would be unnatural, so that for convenience sake the term may 
well be used to cover these. In the Acharnians the parodos 
proper or entrance-scene (ll. 204—41) is quite symmetrical in 
structure, and the first part epirrhematic (bab’a’) ; the parodos 
in the wider sense includes Dicaeopolis’ celebration of the Rural 
Dionysia, after which the battle-scene or proagon follows. 
The parodos (or proagon) of the Knights with its symmetrical 
opening has already been mentioned. In the Clouds the 
parodos proper consists of an ode and antode sung by the 


’ The definition which Aristotle (Poet. xii) gives of it for tragedy is 
clearly inapplicable to Comedy. 
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chorus unseen, with an invocation in anapaestic: tetrameters 
preceding them and a brief dialogue in the same metre 
dividing them, the whole section (263-318) forming a rough 
epirrhematic syzygy of the form bab’a’: in the wider sense 
the parodos will include the dialogue which follows, down to 
the exchange of greetings between Socrates and the now 
visible chorus (356-63). In the Wasps the chorus enter 
stumbling and talking (230-72) in iambic tetrameters (only 
exchanging a few words with the ‘link-boy’ who is lighting 
their way); they then sing an ode, in strophe and antistrophe 
(273-89), and take part in a quaint antistrophie coupdés with 
the boy (290-316); but strictly epirrhematic structures do 
not appear till the next scene, which we have treated as part 
of the proagon. The parodos of the Peace (301-45) is in 
trochaic tetrameters with a mvtyos; it would be unnatural 
to include the next scene, which is essentially a discussion 
between Hermes and Trygaeus. The parodos of the Birds is 
elaborate and beautiful. The invocation-scene (209-66) is 
really an integral part of it; each song of the Epops is suc- 
ceeded by four iambic trimeters: the parodos proper begins 
with the trochaic dialogue at 268, during which the birds 
enter one by one, till they join in the ode and antode 
(separated by a few trochaic lines), and then bring on the 
‘battle-scene’. In the Lysistrata the divided chorus enters 
in two semi-choruses, the men (Il. 254-318) with a long speech 
which (after a xataxedevopos) falls into the form of an 
epirrhematic syzygy, followed by a strophe and antistrophe 
and thirteen iambic tetrameters. The women (319-49) are 
content with a xatrakedevopés, strophe and antistrophe. In 
the Thesmophoriazusae the chorus enter as the herald makes 
the proclamation opening the assembly; they sing an ode; 
another proclamation follows, and an ode which does not 
correspond exactly with the preceding one, and the herald 
reads the notice convening the meeting and calls for speakers. 
The parodos of the /7ogs, containing the incomparable lyrics 
of the mystae, is quite unique, and may be, as Zielinski 
suggests, founded upon the actual pr ocession of the initiated 


to Eleusis, with the accompanying ocxéupara. The parodos 
3182 x 
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of the Leclesiazusae consists of a few iambic tetrameters 
followed by lyrics; that of the Plutus of a dialogue in iambic 
tetrameters between the chorus and Cario, followed by five 
lyric strophes, which the chorus and Cario sing alternately. 
This summary illustrates the predominance of tetrameter 
metres in the first scenes after the prologue, and the occasional 
occurrence of definitely epirrhematic structures, as well as the 
possibility of great variety of form in this part of the play. 


§ 5. Lambic Scenes. 


Having now reviewed the scenes which we have regarded 
as probably derived from the xépuos, we may conveniently 
consider the iambic scenes which form the greater part of the 
last half of each play, i.e. of that portion of the play which 
succeeds the parabasis, when there is one. 

These scenes are treated by the poet in two different ways. 
(1) They may be paired, and associated with a parallel ode and 
antode, so as to form what (when dealing with epirrhematic 
scenes) we called a syzygy. In such cases it is usual to find 
that there is an evident relation in subject-matter between 
the coupled scenes, and that (as in an epirrhematic syzygy) 
they are not interrupted by lyrics (whether original or 
parodied), or by the entry and exit of speakers.1 It would 
probably be right to think of these iambic syzygies (if the 
term may be used) as modelled on the epirrhematic, but 
affected also by the structure of tragedy, the influence of 
which upon Aristophanic comedy is very plain. (2) On the 
other hand, we find iambic scenes strung together without any 
structural relationship, and divided from one another, not by 
a corresponding ode and antode, but by a yopixdy or ordoipor 
complete in itself and including both strophe and antistrophe 


* The facts, as regards Aristophanes, have been carefully worked out 
by Zielinski. He points out that where the scenes are parallel in 
matter, or form two stages of the same action, and “yet are not grouped 
in syzygies, it is usually because the poet wished to introduce lyrics 
into the dialogue. He considers (Gliederung, p. 219) the two or three 
apparent exceptions to the rule against introducing such lyrics into 
iambic syzygies. 
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together (whereas the separated ode and antode form a 
separate strophe and antistrophe). Several virtually separate 
scenes of this kind may follow in succession without any 
choral interlude. In these epeisodie scenes (as scenes of this 
class have been termed) casual lyrics may be introduced where 
required, and there is no restriction on entrance and exit. 
Writers on the subject? often add that the choral odes which 
separate these iambic scenes are irrelevant to the subject of the 
play. It is, however, only a limited number of the odes which 
are thus irrelevant, so that this supposed irrelevance cannot 
be used to prove the original distinctness of the iambic scenes 
from the epirrhematic, in which the choral odes are relevant ; 
and indeed their distinctness is plain enough without. 

As regards the relation of the scenes which follow the 
parabasis to the plot of the play, it occasionally happens (as 
has already been said) that the main plot is carried over the 
whole play, and the issue not finally decided till the end. 
This is certainly so in the Knights and the Frogs, and (in a 
smaller degree) in the Thesmophoriazusae, in which indeed 
the discomfiture of Mnesilochus by the women is complete 
by the middle of the play, but the question whether he will 
or will not escape remains open to the last. But in general 
the second half of the play, though it may include some 


1 e.g. Cornford, op. cit., p. 108. The lyric interludes between the 
iambic scenes have been carefully studied by Wist, in Philologus, lxxvii 
(1921), pp. 26-45. He distinguishes (a) a type closely modelled on the 
oxddtoy (as known from Athen. xv, pp. 693 ff.) and composed in short, 
similar stanzas, usually of four lines, relevant to the action and scarcely 
ever including any attack upon contemporaries; (b) a type composed 
usually in 10- or 11-line stanzas, irrelevant to the action, containing 
satire on individuals, and commonly ending with a cxéppa rapa mpooSdokiav 
—a type derived, as he supposes, from the yepupiopoi or ok@ppata ék Tov 
dpaéev of Athenian processions (the Lenaean among others). His classifi- 
cation is not exhaustive, and there are some slight overlappings between 
the two types, while the derivation of the second from yedupicpoi is not 
more than a conjecture; but on the whole the distinction which he draws 
corresponds to the facts. Neither type is found (except for special 
reasons) in the first half of the play. Typical instances of (a) are 
Aristoph. Ach. 929-51, Eccles. 938-45 ; of (b) Ach. 1150-78, Knights 1111- 
50, Frogs 416-33 ; but both occur in nearly all the piays. 

X2 
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minor action of its own, for the most part illustrates or 
carries somewhat further—it may be to a climax 1—the results 
of the decision reached in the first half by means of the agon. 
This is so in the Acharnians, Wasps, Peace, Birds, and 
Lysistrata, as well as in the two plays which have no 
parabasis, the Keclesiazusae and Plutus,* 

In the early plays one particular type of iambic scene is 
particularly frequent,—that in which one ridiculous or pre- 
tentious character after another comes in, tries to ‘get round’ 
the victorious hero, and is driven away discomfited. Most 
of the iambic scenes in the Acharnians, the Peace, and the 
Birds are of this kind; so are the scenes between Strepsiades 
and Pasias and Amynias in the Clouds and the scenes in the 
Wasps (1387 ff., 1415 ff.) in which the Aprém@dArs and the Kar7- 
yopos figure, and perhaps one scene (1216 ff.) in the Lysistrata ; 
and though this kind of scene is not much employed by 
Aristophanes after the earlier plays, he reverts to it in the 
latter half of the Plutus. The characters who appear in this 
way belong to well-known contemporary types, and the 
farcical treatment of such types was just what we saw reason 
to connect with early Dorian buffoonery. 

We sometimes find iambic scenes in the first half of the 
play, belonging both to the paired type and to the epeisodic; 
but usually there are special reasons for this. We have 
already seen the reason for the two iambic syzygies which 
replace the agon (and part of the proagon) in the Acharnians. 
In the Wasps (760-1008) there are two scenes, divided by a 
lyric interlude, which are epeisodic and precede the parabasis, 
and yet are not in principle exceptional, since they illustrate 
the consequences of Philocleon’s submission. (The second half 
of the play is really a separate action, and represents his 
‘education’ and its consequences.) In the Peace the iambic 


1 As in the Acharnians, where the last discomfiture is reserved for 
Lamachus himself, the incarnation of bellicosity ; and still more in the 
Birds and the Plutus, where at last the results of the action are displayed 
as discomfiting the gods themselves. 

? The Clouds, with its two contests in the second half, is peculiar in its 
present form. See above, p. 299. 
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scenes which (with the intervening lyrics) follow the parodos, 
are grouped in a more or less symmetrical structure. (This 
may be connected with the fact that they replace the 
epirrhematic scenes which would be normal.) So do those 
in the early part of the Thesmophoriazusae (e.g. 312-80, 
433-530), though the analysis will show that this play is 
very irregular in form. In the Frogs the section of the play 
which precedes the parabasis forms a clear syzygy. Of the 
two fourth-century plays, the greater part (early as well as 
late) consists of iambic scenes, and the structure cannot be 
considered typical of the Old Comedy. 

Separate mention must be made of one special kind of 
iambic scene—the transition-scene which often leads from the 
agon to the parabasis, e.g. in the Knights, Clouds, Peace, and 
Birds, and also in the Lysistrata (unless Il. 608-13 are more 
conveniently regarded as the odpayis of the agon). This 
scene owes its function mainly, perhaps, to the union of two 
originally distinct kinds of performance in Attic comedy, and 
serves to knit the two together, preparing, in the first half, for 
the action, or at least for the incidents, of the second half. Its 
structural value is obvious. In some of the later plays—the 
Birds, Lysistrata, Ecclesiazusae, and Plutus—there is a some- 
what similar scene before the agon, making a break in the 
succession of tetrameters, and serving as a proagon or part 
of one. 


§ 6. The Exodos.' 


It is clear from the extant plays that there was no 
stereotyped method of concluding a comedy, though there are 
features which recur in several of the final scenes. Thus in 
the Acharnians, Wasps, Birds, and Ecclesiazusae the last 
stage of the play begins with a ‘Messenger’s Speech’, 
evidently based on tragic models and announcing what is 
to follow. A messenger also appears in the Knights, and the 
servant in the Ecclesiazusae performs the same function. 


1 The word ought perhaps to be confined to the final utterance of 
chorus (cf. Tract. Coisl. 2066s ore 7d emi rédet Neydpevov Tod xopod); but it 
has become usual to include under the term the whole final scene. 
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In several plays the last scene is marked by gross indecency, 
generally in connexion with a ‘wedding ’-scene (which in the 
Birds appears in a greatly refined form), The meaning of 
these scenes will be more conveniently considered in con- 
nexion with Mr. Cornford’s theory of comedy; the plays in 
which such scenes—decent or indecent—occur at or near the 
end are the Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, Peace, Birds, and 
Lysistrata. 

In some plays there is a song of victory or for victory. 
The Acharnians ends with the rqvedAa Kaddivikos, which is 
led by Dicaeopolis to celebrate his victory in the drinking- 
match, as the context makes plain.' In the Birds the strain 
of victory is blended with the wedding-hymn; in the 
Lysistrata also, while singing a wedding-hymn, the choruses 
dance ws émi vikyn, and it is ws em vikn that the two semi- 
choruses dance their way to the feast in the Kcclesiazusae. 
There ean be little doubt that the victory of which the chorus 
sings in these three plays is their own anticipated success in 
the dramatic contest ; otherwise the confusion of the hymeneal 
and triumphal songs would hardly be natural, and in fact the 
victory of the hero of the play is long past. 

When there is not a wedding, there may still be a feast; 
even in the Frogs Pluto gives an invitation to a banquet. 
(We may well believe that ancient, as well as modern, seasonal 
k@pot ended in feasting.) 

The chorus sometimes leaves the scene marching, but not 
dancing. This is clearly so in the Acharnians and Clouds, 
and probably was so in the Peace, Birds, Thesmophoriazusae, 
Frogs, and Plutus. On the other hand, they depart dancing 
with extreme vigour in the Wasps, Lysistrata, and Ecclesia- 
zusae. Occasionally, as in the Clouds, Thesmophoriazusae, 
and’ Plutus, the exit of the chorus follows very abruptly upon 
the termination of the action, and they only speak a few words 
of a more or less formal kind. 


* In 1. 1227 he says, ‘See I have emptied the wine-skin—rjvedda 
ka\dinxos’, and the chorus join in a'dovres oé Kal tov doxdy. 
* The conclusion of the Knights is lost. 
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§7. The Prologue or Introduction. , 


We have left the Prologue or Introduction until last. It is, 
in Aristophanes, always a scene in iambic trimeters,! usually 
from 200 to 300 lines in length, and sometimes including a 
prologue in the narrower sense, modelled at times upon the 
tragic, and particularly upon the Euripidean, prologue. 

The prologue in the wider sense constitutes (as Navarre has 
noticed) a relatively complete little action by itself, generally 
based on some paradoxical or fantastical idea,? which is just 
about to be carried into effect when it is rudely interrupted 
by the invasion of the chorus. The function of the prologue 
is to introduce the subject of the play to the audience (whether 
by a formal explanation, or by letting it reveal itself through 
the dialogue and action) ; to put them into a good humour by 
a number of jests, which may be unconnected with the subject 
of the play; and to bring the action up to the point required 
for the entrance of the chorus. As an iambic scene, coming 
before the epirrhematic parts of the play, while other iambic 
scenes follow them, it also serves to knit the whole together. 
This form of introduction may have been the invention, or at 
least a speciality, of Aristophanes himself. Certainly Cratinus 
did not always employ it. Its close dependence upon Euripides 
is very plain, whether it begins with a set speech,® or a 
dialogue followed by a set speech,* or a dialogue making the 
situation clear, but without any soliloquy or address to the 
audience.” 

In the later plays Aristophanes, among other steps towards 
the introduction of greater unity into his plays, confines his 
prologues to what is relevant to the plot, and discards such 
irrelevant jests as appear (e. g.) in the Wasps. 


1 Lyrics are introduced occasionally, e.g. in the Thesmophoriazusae 
and the Frogs. 

2 A study of the lost plays of the Old Comedy makes it clear that 
many of them also were based on such ideas—-descents to Hades, voyages 
to Persia, to the wilds, &c. 

3 Acharnians, Clouds, Ecclesiazusae, Plutus. 

4 Knights, Wasps, Peace, Birds. 

5 Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazusae, Frogs. 
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ANALYSIS OF PLAYS 


Acharnians. 
Prologue, 1-203. 


Parodos, 204-79. 


A, Parodos proper: 

(1) Epirrhema, 4 troch. tetr., 204-7. 
Ode (paeonic), 208-18. } Ghomic: 
Antepirrhema, 4 troch. tetr., 219-22, | 
Antode (paeonic), 223-838. 

(2) Chorus, 3 troch. tetr., 234-6. 
Dicaeop., 1 irregular line, 237. 
Chorus, 8 troch. tetr., 288-40. 
Dicaeop., 1 irregular line, 241. 


B. Phallic procession (iambic scene and lyric monody), 242-79. 


Battle Scene, 280-857. 
kataxeAevonos (2 troch. and 2 paeon. dimeters), 280-3. 
Ode (with troch. tetr. by Dicaeop. inserted), 284-301. 
Epirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 8302-18. 
Antepirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 319-34. 
Antode (with troch. tetr. as in ode), 335-46. 
oppayis (11 iamb. trim. spoken by Dicaeop.), 847-57. 
Proagon, 358-489. 
Ode, 358-63. 
katakeXevo pos, 864-5. 
Iambic scene (speech of Dicaeop. 19 iamb. 
trim.), 366-84. \ Iambi 
Antode, 385-90. ave Siete 
avrixatakeAr., 391-2. 
Iambic scene (dialogue, 97 iamb. trim.), 
3938-489. 
Quasi-Agon, 490-625. 
Ode, 490-6. 
Iambic scene (70 Il.), 496-565. 
Antode, 572-625, 
Iambic scene (53 11.), 572-625. 


Iambic syzygy. 


Analysis of Plays 


Parabasis, 626-718. 


Koppatrov, 626-7. 
Anapaests, tetrameters, 628-58. 
mviyos, 659-64, 
Ode, 665-75. 
Epirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 676-91. 
Antode, 692-702. 
Antepirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 703-18. 


Lambic Scenes and Lyric Interludes. 


Iambic scene, 719-835. 
Stasimon, 836-59. 
Iambie scene, 860-928. 
Lyric dialogue, 929-51. 
Iambie scene, 952-70. 
Stasimon, 971-99. 


Iambic Syzygy, 1000-68. 


Introduction (8 iamb. tetr.), 1000-7. 
Ode, 1008-17. 

Iambie scene (19 1].), 1018-36. 
Antode, 1037-46. 

Iambic scene (22 ll.), 1047-68. 


Lambie Scene and Stasimon. 


Iambiec scene, 1069-1142. 
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Stasimon, 1143-73 (anap. dim. 1148-9, str. and ant. 1150-73). 


Exodos, 1174-1238. 


Messenger, 1174-89. 
Finale, 1190-12383. 


Notes.—(1) The passage from ]. 347 to 1. 489 might be differently 


arranged as follows:? 
Proagon, 347-92. 
Jambic scene (4 ll.), 347-57. 
Ode, 858-65. 
Iambic scene (19 I1.), 366-84. 
Antode, 385-92. 
Tambic Transition Scene, 393-489, 


(2) The ode and antode in the quasi-agon do not correspond 
exactly, the two middle lines being iambic trimeters in the former 


and dochmiacs in the latter. 


1 As by White, The Verse of Greek Comedy, p. 423. 
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Knights. 
Prologue, 1-241. 


Parodos, 242-302. 
katakeNevo os (5 troch. tetr.), 242-6. 
Semi-chorus (8 troch. tetr.), 


Cleon (3 5 » ) | 947-68. 
Semi-chorus (8 __,, Fes 
Cleon (3° ss ms 


Dialogue (15 troch. tetr.), 269-83. he Heecun 
(19 troch. dim.) 284-302. f° ; 
Agon I, 303-460. 
str. a’, 808-13. 
Ode f mesodie troch. tetr., 314-21. 
str. B’, 322-82. 
karakeAevopos (2 iamb. tetr.), 333-4. 
Epirrhema (82 iamb. tetr.), 335-66. 
mviyos (15 iamb. dim.), 367-81. 
( antistr. a’, 882-90. 
Antode | 6 mesodic troch. tetr., 391-6. | 
antistr. 2’, 397-406. 
avtixatakeX. (2 iamb. tetr.), 407-8. 
Antepirrhema (32 iamb. tetr.), 409-40. | 
avrurviyos (16 11.), 441-56. 
ofpayis (4 iamb. tetr.), 457-60. 
Iambie Transition Scene, 461-97. 


Parabasis I, 498-610. 
Koppartiov, 498-506. 
Anapaests, tetrameters, 507-46. 
mviyos, 547-50 
Ode, 551-64. 
Epirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 565-80. 
Antode, 581-94. 
Antepirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 595-610. 
Iambiec Syzygy, 611-755. 
Introduction (5 iamb. trim.), 611-15. 
Ode, 616-24. 
Iambie scene (59 II.), 624-82. 
Antode, 688-90. 
Iambic scene (65 II.), 691-755. 
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Agon IT, 756-941. 
Introduction (5 iamb. tetr.), 756-60. 
kataxeevoj.ds (2 anap. tetr.), 761-2. 
Epirrhema (61 anap. tetr.), 763-823. 
(12 anap. dim.), 824-35. 
Introduction and dyrixoraxeX. (7 iamb. tetr.), 836-42. 
Antepirrhema (68 iamb. tetr.), 8438-910. 
(80 iamb. dim.), 911-40. 
odpayis, 941, 
Iambic Scenes and Lyric Interludes. 
Iambic scene, 942-72. 
Stasimon, 973-96. 
Iambic scene, 997-1110. 
Lyric dialogue, 1111-50. 
Iambic scene, 1151-12683. 
Parabasis IT, 1264-1315. 
Ode, 1264-73. 
Epirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 1274-89. 
Antode, 1290-9. 
Antepirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 1800-15. 
Exodos. 
Solemn anapaests (messenger and chorus), 1316-34. 
Iambic scene, 1335-1408. 
Finale (lost). 
Note.—In the first agon, the strict correspondence is only broken by 
the insertion of an iambic trimeter line (441) in the dytumiyos, and 
by the fact that there are only six mesodic lines in the antode. 


Clouds. 
Prologue, 1-262. 
Parodos, 263-363. 
Epirrhema, invocation (12 anap. tetr.), 263-74. 
Ode, 275-90. 
Antepirrhema dialogue (7 anap. tetr.), 291-7. 
Antode, 298-313. 
Scene in anap. tetrameters, 314-63. 
Quasi-Half-Agon, 364-475. 
Dialogue in anap. tetr., 364-438. 
mviyos, 439-56, 
Ode (lyric dialogue), 457-75. 


ae 
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Transition Scene, 476-509. 
kataxeNevods (2 anap. tetr.), 476-7. 
Iambic scene, 478-509. 


Parabasis I, 510-626. 
Koppatiov, 510-17. 
‘ Anapaests’ (Eupolideans, without zviyos), 518-62. 
Ode, 563-74. 
Epirrhema (20 troch. tetr.), 575-94. 
Antode, 595-606. 
Antepirrhema (20 troch. tetr.), 607-26. 


Iambie Syzygy, 627-818. 
Iambic scene (73 Il.), 627-99. 
Ode, 700-6. 
Dialogue in dimeters (mainly), 707-22. 
Iambic scene (81 11.), 728-803. , 
Antode, 804-13. j 
Iambic Transition Scene, 814-88. 
Proagon, 889-948. 
Agon I, 949-1104. 
Ode, 949-58. 
katakerevo pos, 959-60. 
Epirrhema (47 anap. tetr.), 961-1008. 
(16 anap. dim.), 1009-23. 
Antode, 1024-81. 
avrikatakerX., 1032-5. 
Antepirrhema (49 iamb. tetr.), 1036-84. 
(4iamb. trim. and 19 iamb. dim.), 1085-1104. 
Iambic Transition Scene, 1105-18. 


Parabasis II, 1114-80. 
Kopparvov, 1114. 
Epirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 1115-80. 


Iambic Scenes and Lyric Interludes. 
Iambic scene, 1131-53. 
Lyrics (Strepsiades and Socrates), 1154-69. 
Iambic scene, 1170-1200. 
Lyrics (Strepsiades), 1201-13. 
Iambic scene, 1214-1302. 
Stasimon, 1303-20. 
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Lambic Transition Scene (or Proagon), 1821-1844. 


Agon IT, 1845-1451. 
Ode, 1845-50. 
KatakeXcvo os, 1851-2. 
Epirrhema (33 iamb. tetr.), 1853-85. 
(5 iamb. dim.), 1886-90. 
Antode, 1391-6. 
avtixataker., 1397-8. 
Antepirrhema (46 iamb. tetr.), 1399-1444. 
(7 iamb. dim.), 1445-51. 


Final Scene, 1452-1510. 
Tambic scene, 1452-1509. 
Choral exodos, 1510. 
Notes.—(1) Lines 314-438 might be grouped together in the half-agon. 
In the present state of the play any analysis can only be tentative. 


(2) The antode, 804-18, has two extra lines as compared with 
the ode, but otherwise corresponds; and the dimeter dialogue after 
the ode is unusual. Possibly these things are due to imperfect 
revision. 

(3) The mutual abuse (in dimeters) of the two Adyot, leading up to 
the formal agon, may be conveniently treated as a kind of proagon. 


(4) The correspondence between the non-tetrametric parts of the 
epirrhema and antepirrhema of the agon is defective. 


(5) Perhaps the whole passage from 1131-1302 should be treated 
as one iambic scene, with lyrics inserted; the scenes 1212-1302, 
however, seems to consist of two short scenes of the primitive 
epeisodic type. 


Wasps. 
Prologue, 1-229. 
Parodos, 230-316. 
A, Entry of chorus (18 iamb. tetr.), 280-47. 
B. Dialogue of boy and chorus (25 iamb. troch. Il.), 248-72. 


C. Choral ode (str. and antistr.), 273-89. 
(extra line), 290. 


D. Lyric dialogue (str. and antistr.), 291-3816. 
Proagon, 317-525. 
A. Lyric monody of Philocleon, 316-82. 
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B. Ode (with mesodic troch. tetr.), 833-45. 
KarakeAevopos (2 anap. tetr.), 346-7. 
Epirrhema (10 anap. tetr.), 348-57. 

(7 anap. dim.), 358-64. 
Antode (with mesodic troch. tetr.), 865-78. 
avtixatakeA, (2 anap. tetr.), 379-80. 
Antepirrhema, (22 anap. tetr.), 381-402. 


C. (1) 2 troch. tetr. (chorus), 403-4. 
Ode, 405-14. | | 


3 troch. tetr., 415-17. 

2 Il. lyrics, 418-19. 

8 troch. tetr., 420-7. 

2 ll. lyrics, 428-9. 

Epirrhema (31 ll. troch. tetr.), 480-60. 
2 troch. tetr. (Bdelycl.), 461-2. 
Antode, 463-71. | 


(2 


— 


3 troch. tetr., 472-4. 

2 ll. lyries, 475-6. [ 

8 troch. tetr., 477-85. | 

2 ll. lyrics, 486-7. 

Antepirrhema (88 Il. troch. tetr.), 488-525. 


Agon I, 526-727. 

Ode (with mesodic iamb. tetr.), 526-45. 
kataxeAevopos (2 anap. tetr.), 546-7. 
Epirrhema (72 anap. tetr.), 548-620. 

(13 anap. dim.), 621-80. 
Antode (with mesodic iamb. tetr.), 631-47. 
avtixatakeX, (2 anap. tetr.), 648-9. 
Antepirrhema (69 anap. tetr.), 650-718. 

(6 anap. dim.), 719-24. 

oppayis (3 anap. tetr.), 725-7. 


Lyric and Iambic Scenes. 

Lyric transition scene, 729-59. Strophe, 729-36. 
Anap. dim., 737-42. 
Antistrophe, 743-9. 
Anap. dim., 750-9. 

Iambic scene, 760-862. 

Lyric interlude, 863-90. 

Iambic scene, 891-1008. 
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Parabasis I, 1009-1121. 


Koupatiov, 1009-14. 
Anapaests, tetrameters, 1015-50. 
mviyos, 1051-9. 
Ode, 1060-70. 
Epirrhema (20 troch. tetr.), 1071-90. 
Antode, 1091-1101. 
Antepirrhema (20 troch. tetr.), 1102-21. 


Iambic Scene, 1122-1264. 
Parabasis IT, 1265-91. 
Iambic Scenes, 1292-1449. 
Stasimon, 1450-73. 


Exodos, 1474-1537. 


Xanthias (as messenger), 1474-81. 
Dialogue, anap. dim., 1482-95. 

iambic scene, 1496-1515. 
Choral finale, 1516-37. 


Notes.—(1) Lines 403-4 might be called a karaxeXevopids, but the corre- 
sponding ll. 461-2 are not such. 

(2) The latter part of the antode, 463-71, does not correspond 
with that of the ode, 405-14, though the earlier part does. 

(3) There are ten anap. dimeters in ll. 750-9, answering to seven in 
li. 737-42 ; and before 1. 750 there is a passage outside the structure, 
viz. PI. i pot pot. BA, odros, ri poe Boas ; 

(4) The second parabasis is quite irregular in form ; White (p. 485) 
regards it as a stasimon. 

(5) The iambic scene, 1292-1449, falls into several parts or even 
separate scenes, viz. 1292-1325 (Xanthias as messenger), 1326-63 
(Philocleon drunk), 1364-86 (Philocleon and Bdelycleon), 1387- 
1414 (the ’ApremoXis), 1415-41 (the Karnyopos)—these two scenes 
being of the primitive epeisodic type—, 1442-9 Philocleon and 
Bdelycleon. 

(6) The choral finale, 1516-37, consists of two anap. tetrameters, a 
short strophe and antistrophe, and seven hyporchewatic prosodiacs. 
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Peace. 
Prologue, 1-800. 


Parodos, 801-45. (In troch. tetr. with avtyos, 339-45.) 


Series of Irregular Scenes, 846-600. 
I. Ode, 346-60. 
Iambie scene (24 ll.), 861-84. | 
Antode, 385-99. Iambic syzygy. 
Iambie scene (26 ll.), 400-25. | 
odfpayis, troch. tetr., 426-30, 
II. Introduction, iambie scene, 431-58. 
Lyric dialogue ‘str.), 459-72 (the 
first attempt). 
Tambic scene (13 ll.), 473-85. 
Lyric dialogue (antistr.), 486-99 
(the second attempt). 
Iambie scene (8 ll.), 500-7. 
ofpayis, iamb. tetr., 508-11. 
lamb. dim., 512-19. 
III. Iambic scene, 520-52. 
Scene in troch. tetr. and dim., 553-81. 
IV. Epode, 582-600 (corresp. to ode and antode in ]). 


Quasi-Half-A gon, 601-56. 
KataxeAevopds, 601-2. 
Epirrhema, troch. tetr., 603-50. 

troch. dim., 651-6. 


Iambic Transition Scene, 657-728. 


Parabasis I, 729-818. 
KOM LATLOV, 729-33. 
Anapaests, tetram., 734-64. 
mvtyos, 765-74. 
Ode, 775-96. 
Antode, 797-818. 


Iambice Syzygy, 819-921. 
Iambie scene (87 1l.), 819-55. 
Ode, 856-67. 
Jambic scene (42 11.), 868-909. 
Antode, 910-21. 


Iambic syzygy. 


The final attempt. 
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Lambie Syzygy, 922-1088, 

Iambic scene (17 ll.), 922-88. 

Ode (with proodic and mesodic iamb. tetr.), 989-55. 

Iambic scene (17 il.), 956-78. 

Anap. dim, dialogue, 974-1015. 

Iambie scene (7 Il.), 1016-22. 

Antode (with proodic and mesodic iamb. tetr.), 1024-88. 
Iambic Scene (with hexameter passage), 1039-1126. 
Parabasis II, 1127-90. 

Ode, 1127-89. 

EKpirrhema, 16 troch. tetr., 1140-55. 

3 troch. dim., 1156-8. 
Antode, 1159-71. 
Antepirrhema, 16 troch. tetr., 1172-87. 
3 troch. dim., 1188-90. 
Epeisodic Scenes, 1191-1304. 
Exodos, 1805-56. 

Invitation to wedding (iamb. tetr. and dim.), 1805-15. 

Choral invocation (anap. tetr. and dim.), 1806-28. 

Wedding procession and song, 1329-56. 

Note.—(1) The ode, ll. 582-600, treated above as an epode corre- 
sponding (as it does metrically) with the ode and antode, ll. 346-60 
and 385-99, might (apart from this correspondence) be regarded as 
the ode of the half-agon ; but the whole of the scenes between the 
parodos and the parabasis are difficult to schematize. (White, 
pp. 436-7, treats them somewhat differently.) 

(2) White regards 1305-15 as a stasimon (1305-10=1311-15), 
perhaps rightly. 
Birds. 
Prologue, 1-208. 
Parodos, 209-351. 
A. Invocation, 209-66. Lyric invocation, 209-22. 
4 iamb. trim. 223-6. 
Lyric invocation, 227-62. 
4 iamb. trim. 263-6. 
B. Parodos proper, 267-851. 
Irregular line, 267. 
Dial. troch. tetr. (59 Il.), 268-826. 
Ode, 327-35. 
Dial. troch. tetr. (7 1l.), 8336-42. 
Antode, 343-51. 
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Battle Scene, 352-482. 
Dialogue, troch. tetr., 8352-86. 
troch. dim., 387-99. 
Anap. dim. (chorus), 400-5. 
Lyric dialogue, 406-34. 


Tambie Transition Scene, 435-50. 


Agon, 451-637. 
Ode, 451-9. 
katakeAevoj.os (2 anap. tetr.,, 460-1. | 
Epirrhema, 61 anap. tetr., 462-522. 
16 anap. dim., 523-38. 
Antode, 538-47. 
avtixaraxeA. (2 anap. tetr.), 548-9. | 
Antepirrhema, 61 anap. tetr., 550-610. | 
16 anap. dim., 611-26. 
oppayis (anap. tetr. and dim.), 627-38. 


Iambic Transition Scene, 639-75. 


Parabasis I, 676-800. 


koppatov, 676-84. 
Anapaests, tetram., 685-722. 
mviyos, 723-36. 
Ode, 727-52. 
Epirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 753-68. 
Antode, 769-84. 
Antepirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 785-800. 


TIambic Syzygy, 801-902. 
Iambiec scene (50 I1.), 801-50, 
Ode, 851-8. 
Iambie scene (85 l1.), 859-94- 
Antode, 895-902. 


Series of Epeisodic Scenes, 903-1057. 


Parabasis IT, 1058-1117, 
Ode, 1058-70. 
Epirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 1071-87. 
Antode, 1088-1100. 
Antepirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 1101-17. 


ies) 
bh 
ie) 
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Lambie Syzygy, 1118-1266. 
Iambic scene (71 11.), 1118-88. 
Ode, 1189-96. | 
Iambie scene (65 11.), 1197-1261. | 
Antode, 1262-6. 
LIambie Scenes and Lyric Interludes, 1269-1493. 
Iambie scene, 1269-1312. 
Lyric dialogue, Strophe, 1813-22. 
2 lines, Peithet., 1823-4. | 
Antistrophe, 1825-34, 
Jambic scene, 1835-1469. 
Stasimon, 1470-93. 
LIambie Syzygy, 1494-1705, 
Iambic scene (59 11.), 1494-1552. 
Ode, 1553-64. 
Iambic scene (129 Il.), 1565-1698. 
Antode, 1694-1705. 
Exodos, 1706-65. 
Messengers’ speech, 1706-19. 
Wedding procession, 1720-65. 
Note.—The iambic scene, 13835-1469, consists of three typical epeisodic 
scenes. 
Lysistrata. 
Prologue, 1-258, 
Parodos, 254-3886. 
A. (Men’s Chorus.) 
katakeAevopos (2 iamb. tetr.), 254-5. 
Ode, 256-65. 
Epirrhema (5 iamb. tetr.), 266-70. 
Antode, 271-80. 
Antepirrhema (5 iamb. tetr.), 281-5. 
Ode, 286-95. 
Antode, 296-305. 
Quasi-xaraxeX. (1, iamb. tetr.), 306. [ 
Epirrhema (6 iamb. tetr.), 807-12. 
Antepirrhema (6 iamb. tetr.), 813-18. 
B. (Women’s Chorus.) 
kataxerevo pos (2 iamb. tetr.), 319-20. 
Ode, 321-34. 
Antode, 835-49. 
Proagon, 350-86 (iamb. tetr. and dim.). 
¥2 
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Iambic Scene, 387-466. 
Agon, 467-613. 
A. Introd. (9 iamb. tetr.), 467-75. 
Ode, 476-83. 
KatakeAevopos (2 anap. tetr.), 484-5. 
Epirrhema (47 anap. tetr.), 486-531. 
(7 anap. dim.), 532-8. 
B. Introd. (2 iamb. tetr.), 5389-40. 
Antode, 541-8, 
avTiKkaTaken., 549-50. 
Antepirrhema (47 anap. tetr.), 551-97. 
(10 anap. dim.), 598-607. 
Iambic Transition Scene, 608-18. 
Parabasis, 614-705. 
A, (Men.) xopparcov (2 troch. tetr.), 614-15. 
Ode, 616-25, 
Epirrhema (10 troch. tetr.), 626-35. 
(Women.) koypdriov (2 troch. tetr.), 636-7. 
Antode, 688-47. | 
Antepirrhema (10 troch. tbr.) 648-58.") 


B. (Men.) Ode, 659-70. 
Epirrhema (10 troch. tetr.), 671-81. 
(Women.) Antode, 682-95. 


Antepirrhema (60 troch. tetr.), 696-705. 

Iambic Scenes and Lyric Interludes, 706-1013. 

Iambic scene, 706-80. 

Lyric dialogue (str. and antistr.), 781-829. 

Iambic scene, 880-953. 

Dial. in anap. dim., 954-79. 

Iambiec scene, 980-1013. 
Agon IT (?). 

Dial. of semi-choruses (paeonic and troch. tetr.), 1014-42. 
Iambic Syzygy, 1048-1215. 

Ode, 1048-71. 

2 anap. tetr. (chorus), 1072-8. 

Iambic scene (84 11.), 1074-1107. 

4 anap. tetr. (chorus), 1108-11. 

Iambic scene (77 ll.), 1112-88. 

Antode, 1189-1215. 
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Lambie Scene, 1216-46. 
Kxodos, 1247-1319, 
Laced. chorus, 1247-70, 
Iambic trim. (Lysistrata), 1271-8. 
Athen. chorus, 1279-96. 
Laced. chorus, 1297-1820, 
Notes.—(1) 608-13 might be treated as the odpayis of the agon. 


(2) 830-1013 might be treated as a single scene, with lyric 
interruption (as by White). 


Prologue, 1-294. Thesmophoriazusae. 


Parodos, 295-880. 
Proclamation (prose), 295-311. 
Ode, 312-30. 
Proclamation (iamb. trim., 21 ]].), 331-51. 
Ode, 352-71 (not corresp. to Il, 312-80). 
Proclamation, &c. (iamb. trim., 9 IJ.), 372-80. 
Quasi-Agon, 381-530. 
katakehevoos (2 iamb. tetr.), 381-2. 
Iambie speech, 383-482. 
Ode, 433-42. 
Iambic speech, 443-58. 
Lyric interlude, 459-65. } 
Iambic speech, 466-519. | 
Antode, 520-30, | 
Iambic Tetrameter Scene, 531-73. 
Iambic Trimeter Scene, 574-654. 
Irregular Scene, 655-784. 
Chorus, 4 anap. tetr., 655-8. 
4 troch. tetr. and dim., 659-62. 
lyrics, 665-86. 
2 troch. tetr., 687-8. 
Iambic scene (10 11.), 689-98. 
Lyrics, 699-701. 
Dial. troch. tetr. (5 11.), 702-6. 
Lyric dialogue, &c., lyrics, 707-25. 
2 troch. tetr., 726-7. 
Iambie scene (37 ll.), 728-64. 
Mnesilochus’ soliloquy, iamb. trim., 765-75. 
lyric, 776-84. 
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Parabasis (imperfect), 785-845. 
Koppatov, 785. 
Anapaests, tetram., 785-818. 
mviyos, 814-29. 
Epirrhema (16 troch. tetr.), 830-45. 


LIambie Scenes and Stasima, 846-1159. 
lambic scene, 846-946. 
Stasimon, 947-1000. 

Iambic scene, 1001-1135. 
Stasimon, 1186-59. 


Exodos, 1160-1231. 
Iambic scene, 1160-1226. 
Choral finale, 1227-31. 


Note.— 655-764 might be treated as an irregular iambic syzygy and 
765-84 as an iambic transition scene. 


Frogs. 
Prologue, 1-828 (or 815). 


Parodos, 324 (or 316)-459. 


Iambic Scenes, g¢., 460-74. 
Iambic scene, 460-533. 
Dial. in troch. dim. (22 ll.), 534-48. 
Iambic scene, 549-89. 
Dial. in troch. dim. (22 1l.), 590-604. 
Iambic scene, 605-73. 


Parabasis, 674-737. 
Ode, 674-85. 
Epirrhema (20 troch. tetr.), 686-705). 
Antode, 706-16. 
Antepirrhema (20 troch. tetr.), 717-87. 


Iambic Scenes and Stasima, 788-894. 
Jambie scene, 738-813. 
Stasimon, 814-29. 

Iambic scene, 830-74. 
Stasimon, 875-84. 
Iambie scene, 885-94. 
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Agon, 895-1098. 
Ode, 895-904. 
kataxehevopds (2 iamb. tetr.), 905-6. 
Epirrhema (64 iamb. tetr.), 907-70. 
(21 iamb. dim.), 971-91. 
Antode, 992-1008. 
avtikataxeX, (2 anap. tetr.), 1004-5. 
Antepirrhema (71 anap. tetr.), 1006-77. 
(21 anap. dim.), 1078-98. 
Iambic Scenes and Stasima, 1099-1499. 
Stasimon, 1099-1118. 
Tambic scene, 1119-1250. 
Stasimon, 1251-60. 
Tambie scene, 1261-1369. 
Stasimon, 1870-7. 
Iambie scene, 1878-1481. 
Stasimon, 1482-99. 


Exodos, 1500-83. 


Dial. in anap. dim. 1500-27. 
Choral finale (dacty]. hex.), 1528-38. 

Notes.—(1) Evidently two of the three scenes, 460-673, might be 
grouped, with the two trochaic dimeter passages, as a syzygy ; but 


the entrance of a new character in 1. 503 is against such a treatment 
of the scene 460-533. 


(2) The whole passage 830-94 might be regarded as a kind of 
proagon, though not in tetrameters; or the scene 885-94 might be 
taken as a transition-scene serving as introduction to the agon. 


Ecclestazusae. 
Prologue, 1-284. 


Parodos, 285-810. 
Iambie Scenes, 311-477. 


Second Parodos, 478-519. 
Tambic tetr. and dim. (chorus), 478-503. 
Iambic trim. (speech of Praxagora), 504-13. 
Dial. anap. tetr., 514-19. 


Iambic Scene, 520-70. 
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Half-Agon, 571-709. 

Ode, 571-81. 

KaTaKe evo [0S (2 anap. tetr.), 582-3. 

Epirrhema, anap. tetram., 584-688. 

anap. dim., 689-709. 

Lambie Scene, 710-29. 
XOPOY. 
Iambic Scenes, 730-1153 (with occasional non-choral lyrics). 


Exodos, 1154-82. 
Address to audience, 1154-62. 
Choral finale, 1163-1182. 


Plutus. 
Prologue, 1-252. 
Parodos, 253-321. 
Dial. iamb. tetr., 253-289. 
Lyrics, str. a’, antistr. a’. 
str. 6’, antistr. 8. ¢ 290-821. 
epode. 
Iambic Scene, 322-414. 
Iambic Scene (Proagon), 415-86. 
Half-Agon, 487-618. 
KataxeAevo 6s (2 anap. tetr.), 487-8. 
Epirrhema, anap. tetr., 489-597. 
anap. dim., 598-618. 
Lambie Scenes, 619-1207 (mainly of the epeisodic type). 
Exodos, 1208-9. 


APPENDIX B 


MR. CORNFORD’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF COMEDY 


§1. In a work on the Origin of Attie Comedy (1914), 
containing much that is interesting and illuminating, Mr. 
F. M. Cornford propounds an explanation of the main 
features of the Old Comedy by means of a supposed ritual 
sequence, which is closely parallel to that by which Professor 
Murray explains Attic Tragedy; indeed his conclusion is 
that comedy and tragedy arose from the same ritual—that of 
the agon, pathos or death, and resurrection of an ‘ Eniautos- 
Daimon’. 

There was, however, more in the original ritual, according 
to Mr. Cornford, than the agon, death, and resurrection; how 
much more, is never quite clearly stated, since the summary 
which he gives (p. 103) does not include elements which (as 
we gather from other passages) must have formed part of the 
ritual. Before this ritual, as described on p. 1038, begins, there 
must apparently have been enacted the birth of a miraculous 
infant, who developed with amazing rapidity ; this infant was 
the son of the Earth-Mother. But all that remains of this 
part of the ritual is contained in the personality of a drunken 
old hag who appears in a number of plays, and it is not quite 
clear how this was related to the phallic procession and its 
incidents, to which most of the supposed ritual is said to have 
belonged, Ata certain point in the phallic procession there was 
a sacrifice ;! and in its primitive dramatic form this sacrifice 
took the shape of a conflict or agon between the representatives 
of two principles, ending in the simulated death of one of the 
combatants. Still earlier, it must have been his real death by 


1 In the Acharnians, the sacrifice is represented by an offering of soup 
and cake; presumably, however, Mr. Cornford imagines something more 
sanguinary. 
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omapay46s—the Good Spirit was slain, dismembered, cooked 
and eaten. But the personage thus slain was brought back to 
life—sometimes by a process of boiling, such as was practised 
by Medea upon Pelias. Then there followed the lepds ydpos, 
when he was restored to life and youth to be the husband of 
the Mother-Goddess, and the wedding was accompanied by 
a choral song of victory, while the adversary was expelled in 
the manner peculiar to the driving out of the Pharmakos at 
the Thargelia. This ritual, it is claimed, explains the phallic 
character of some of the actors, the invocations and abusive 
language (which belonged both to the parabasis and the 
phallic x@os), the agon, the exodos (which often ends in 
a marriage, a feast, and a song of triumph), and certain scenes 
which Mr. Cornford considers to be relics of the simulated 
death and resurrection of the Good Spirit. The series of scenes 
in which the preparations for the feast are rudely interrupted 
by one impostor or adversary after another are due to a multi- 
plication of the agon between the Good and the Bad Spirit. 

Thus the whole, or almost the whole, of Attic comedy grew 
out of one germ,—the enactment of the conflict, death, resur- 
rection, and marriage of a Good Spirit. (The variations in the 
theory we shall notice at convenient points in the discussion.) 

The question, whether there is any reason to suppose that 
this complex ritual ever really existed, is one which Mr. 
Cornford practically does not touch. It need only be said 
that it would require very strong evidence indeed to prove that 
one and the same rite included the birth of a wonder-child, 
his agon, death, and resurrection, a sacred marriage in which 
he took part, and the expulsion of a Pharmakos. The some- 
what loose parallel with the modern folk-play at Viza (itself 
very variously explained) is not nearly good enough evidence ; 
we certainly do not find these elements combined in any 
ancient Greek ritual about which we have information. But 
does the supposed ritual actually explain the plays? 

§ 2. We will begin, as Mr. Cornford does, with the ‘ marriage’, 
which (on the strength of the scenes in some plays in which the 
protagonist appears with a silent female figure) he concludes 
to have been the climax of the original ritual. We must ask 
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(1) Is a marriage so constant a feature of the closing scenes of 
the Old Comedy that it can best be explained as the survival 
of a ritual fepds yépuos, which was essential to the performance ? 
(2) Who is the bridegroom? (8) Who is the bride? The 
questions cannot be kept entirely separate. 

One point appears at once—that in several of the plays we 
have not one mute female figure in the place of the bride, but 
two, and that the protagonist is quite happy with both. In 
the Acharnians, Dicaeopolis has a courtesan on each arm; in 
the Knights, two are similarly offered to Demos as represent- 
ing the Smovdaf; in the Peace there are both Opora and 
Theoria, and though Trygaeus only proposes to marry the 
former, the other is there and has to be disposed of. (She is 
given to the president of the Council).!_ Surely these characters 
resemble, not the single female partner in a lepds ydpos 
(which was always, so far as our evidence goes, a solemn 
ceremony), but the much less reputable characters, who, as 
avdAnrpides, dpxnorpides, or what not, were adjuncts of the 
more licentious kinds of cuymécra in Athens. A feast, as 
Mr. Cornford rightly points out, was the most frequent ending 
of a Greek Comedy, though it was not the invariable ending ; 
and it may well have been the ending of the original k@pos, 
if this was at all like modern occasions of the sort; and it is 
far more likely that these females came in as adjuncts of 
a feast in the Greek manner, than that they are survivals 
of a ritual marriage. The process of doubling is one which 
Mr. Cornford is fond of introducing; but it may be doubted 
whether these pairs of females in the early plays of Aristo- 
phanes got there by the doubling of the bride in a fepds ydpos. 

Moreover, before we leave this topic, it should be observed that, 
though there is gross obscenity, Dicaeopolis does not suggest 
marriage with either of the dpynorpides, who are part of the 
attractions of the feast to which the priest of Dionysus invites 
him: and that the utmost that Philocleon in the Wasps (1353) 
promises the a’Anrpés is that if she is good, she shall be his con- 
cubine when his son his dead. It is really impossible to agree 
to the suggestion, which appears to be implied in Mr. Cornford’s 

1 Probably the Lysistrata should be added to the list ; see below. 
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remark (p. 11) that Philocleon ‘enters singing the opening 
words of Cassandra’s mad Hymenaeal in the Troades’,’ that 
this confirms his explanation of the scene as the relic of 
a iepds ydépuos. It is true that Philocleon begins a short lyric 
with dvexe mé&pexe, and that the Ravenna Scholiast says, €x 
Tpoddav Evpiridov, ob Kacdvépa pynoiv’ avexe, wapexe, POS 
dépe xTr. But the passage in the Wasps has only two words 
identical with Cassandra’s, viz. dveye, wdpexe; and it is very 
doubtful whether these words were part of a specifically 
hymenaeal ery at all, and are not merely a bacehic cry.' 
Aristophanes parodies Euripides continually in the most 
dissimilar contexts, and it cannot be inferred that, because the 
words as used by Cassandra are part of a ‘mad hymenaeal’, 
referring to a ydépuos which was anything but a lepds ydépos, 
the obscene passage in which Philocleon uses them was the 
relic of a ritual marriage. 

As to the other plays; there is no trace of any kind of 
ydpos or indecency in the conclusion of the Clouds? or the Frogs, 
and there is actually no feast in either, though in the Frogs, 
Pluto invites Dionysus and Aeschylus to a meal before their 
journey. In the Lysistrata, the heroine does indeed offer the 
mute courtesan A:a\d\ay7 to the various ambassadors (1114 ff.) ; 
and as the title of the play was once Avototpdéra } Ataddayai 
it is just possible that more than one was offered, in which case 
the play should be grouped with those previously discussed : 
but it is surely unwarrantable to say that ‘the reunion of men 
and women in the final dance is itself a sort of remarriage’, if 
it is intended by this that the scene is the relic of a ritual 
marriage (evidently much multiplied on this oceasion).2 The 
reunion is necessitated by the considerations (1) that the motif 


* Troades 308; cf. Eur. Cyclops 208, and Starkie on the Wasps 1326. 
(The Schol. Ven., ad loc., is in agreement with the Ravenna Schol.) 

? Or is Pheidippides’ threat to beat his mother a faint relic of an 
original marriage ? If we are to be quite up to date, I suppose we must 
call it a repressed Oedipus-complex. 

* The suggested inferences (p. 14) from the mention of certain gods in 
the choral song (1285 ff.) appear to be quite unwarranted; but I do not 
want to discuss every point in detail. 
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of the play at the outset was a divorce, (2) that in comedies quar- 
rels are wont to end well. Inthe Thesmophoriazusae there is no 
hint of a feast, and it is certainly not evident that the indecent 
scene in which Elaphion figures as a mute personage, to 
distract the Policeman’s attention, is ‘clearly an adaptation of 
the marriage motive’. In the Ecclesiazusae the mute courtesan 
is, according to Mr. Cornford, represented by the Oepdraiva 
who is sent to Blepyrus by his wife, to summon him to the feast. 
The only reasons which he gives for this are ‘ that she is intoxi- 
cated alike with Thasian wine and with the unguents of the 
courtesan on her hair’, and that she swears v7 77v Adpodirny. 
But the context does not show her to be intoxicated, though 
she recommends the wine which is in store for the feasters ; 
and it was not only courtesans who used unguents; they were 
in common use at banquets. The oath by Aphrodite is cer- 
tainly not conclusive in the context. The Oepdraiva is surely 
the equivalent, not of the mute courtesan (whether one or two), 
but of the messenger who frequently recurs in the concluding 
scenes of Aristophanes’ plays, and who describes the prepara- 
tions for the feast, and invites people to join in it. The 
courtesans are in fact mentioned in |. 11388, and were almost 
certainly on the stage with her: and the fact that they are 
plural confirms the belief that they were simply adjuncts of 
a riotous feast. 

The scene in the Plutus between the old woman and the 
young man who rejects her advances can hardly be made to 
prove anything as to a ritual marriage of the Old Year or 
Good Spirit with a (presumably) young woman: but the Old 
Woman is a subject for future consideration. The idea that 
Plutus, the new Zeus-Soter, is to be installed in the Opistho- 
domos of the Parthenon as the husband of Athena must rank 
with the wildest of conjectures; indeed its real basis seems to 
be itself a conjecture of Dr. Cook.! 


1 Dr. Cook’s conjecture (unpublished) was that the double structure of 
the Erectheum and Parthenon was to be explained by the reservation 
of the western half of the building for the king or consort of the goddess, 
and that Peisistratus in driving into Athens with Athena, wished people 
to regard him as her consort. So Plutus here. It is true that Zeus-Soter 
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Our conclusion, therefore, is that in several plays there is no 
marriage at all; that in several there is simply gross indecency 
in the presence of one, or more often two, courtesans; and 
that these courtesans are there as common accompaniments 
of the feast, not as representing the female partner in a 
ritual marriage. If it be urged that a ritual marriage 
may not have had, in very primitive agrarian rites, the 
solemnity of the later /epds ydépuos, we can only answer (1) that 
such ceremonies are solemn rites when we come across them 
in ancient Greece {and generally in the religion of primitive 
peoples), and that we have no hint of anything else ; nor should 
we expect it to be otherwise, if such rites were a serious piece 
of agrarian magic; (2) that the modern folk-play at Viza, which 
is no longer the performance of a primitive people, and which 
contains elements drawn from Christian sources, and the 
seriousness of which as magic may be doubted, is no parallel ; 
(3) that we still have to account for the fact that we have two 
females as often as one. The one play in which there really 
is a quasi-daemonic marriage is the Birds: but there the 
explanation is that, since the whole plot turns on the super- 
session of the gods by new rulers (a theme the reason for 
which will be suggested later), the provision of a queen for 
the supplanter of Zeus is practically inevitable, or, at least, is 
so natural as to require no ritual explanation. 

What of the bridegroom? On p. 20 Mr. Cornford states 
that there can be little doubt that ‘the protagonist in comedy 
must originally have been the spirit of fertility himself, Phales 
or Dionysus’, and that it must have been he who originally 
led the final kéuos as male partner in a marriage. The evi- 
dence for this does not appear; the fact that some Athenian 
actors wore the phallus (p. 183) certainly does not prove it. 
There is no trace of Phales as a character in any kind of 


and Athena Soteira were worshipped together in certain cults both at 
Athens and in Delos; but this does not prove any nuptial relations 
between them. The idea that Athena was ever regarded as wedded is 
answered by Farnell, Cults, i, p. 803. The other arguments by which 
(pp. 26, 27) Mr. Cornford tries to force a ‘sacred marriage’ into the end 
of the Plutus seems to be equally untenable. 
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procession or drama in ancient Greece, though he is invoked in 
song, or represented by the phallus carried aloft; and Dionysus 
did not wear the phallus in art or drama, But, however this may 
be, how did Phales or Dionysus come to be replaced by the Old 
Rustic who acts the part of protagonist in almost every play ? 
For Mr. Cornford himself emphasizes the fact that the final 
marriage is that of an o/d man; and this Old Rustic (whose 
real history is in fact fairly clear) is a very constant type in 
comedy from beginning to end. But in fact Mr. Cornford’s 
account of the protagonist-bridegroom is somewhat fluctua- 
ting. Sometimes he is Phales or Dionysus; sometimes he is 
the Old Year, who becomes the New Year after rejuvenation ; 
or the Old (subsequently the New) God or Zeus or King ; some- 
times he is equated with Summer, or with Life, or with the 
Good Principle; and the Antagonist varies similarly. (We 
shall find that these variations give trouble when we come to 
the agon.) In the Thesmophoriazusae, if Elaphion is the 
bride, the bridegroom must be the Scythian Policeman. It is 
important to note that the evidence for connecting a lepds 
ydpos with a phallic procession in any actual ancient Greek 
ritual is non-existent. 

The ‘ bride’ is naturally represented by a young female—the 
mute figure. How then does Mr. Cornford work in the Old 
Woman? ‘In the Old Woman we must recognize the Earth- 
Mother’; she survives also in the Babo of the play at Viza, 
nursing the miraculous infant, who grows at an astonish- 
ing pace; and ‘in the sordid pantomime of this first part 
of the play’ we have ‘a last survival of the supernatural 
birth and growth of Dionysus’. If then, in the original 


1 This is perhaps right as regards the Viza play, and the comparison 
with the wonder-child in the Ichneutae is apposite. But the evidence 
(pp. 85, 86) that the Lenaea included an acted Anodos of Semele, bearing 
Iacchos, followed by the omapaypos of the now mature god and his 
resurrection is extremely weak (see above, pp. 209-10, and Farnell, Cults, 
v, pp. 171, 176, 209). There is in fact no evidence that the mother of Iacchos 
figured at all in the Lenaea, and the orapayyds was only mentioned in 
ahymn. And whatever may happen at Viza, we have no other evidence 
of a ritual sequence in ancient Greece combining anodos, birth, omapaypos, 
and resurrection. 
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ritual, the Old Woman was the mother of the bridegroom 
(Phales or Dionysus), does she survive in comedy as the mother 
of the Old Rustic? In some plays she is his wife. But if, as 
Mr. Cornford thinks likely, the first part of the ritual sequence 
(containing the birth of the infant) dropped out, with the 
growth of literary comedy, why should the Old Woman havesur- 
vived at all? and why as ‘a drunken and amorous old hag, who 
dances the cordax’? The truth seems to be that Mr. Cornford 
has left out of sight the strong evidence which exists that 
this Old Woman is a stock figure derived, not from any Anodos- 
ritual (for in such ritual the mother does not appear to have 
been either amorous or effete), but from very early Pelopon- 
nesian cult-plays, as has been explained elsewhere. 

§ 3. Mr. Cornford represents the bridegroom or the victor 
in the agon as a New God, and therefore as the survival of 
a divine figure in the original folk-play or ritual; or at least 
as a victorious king—the distinction between King and God 
being, in primitive ritual, sometimes a vanishing one. Here 
we must examine the evidence in detail. It is found mainly 
in the exodoi. 

In the Acharnians the victory which Dicaeopolis celebrates 
appears to be a victory in a drinking-match,' not in any agon 
which forms part of the main plot of the play. There is 
nothing to suggest that he is made a king; his inquiry for 
the king of the feast, from whom he is to claim his prize, 
suggests the opposite. 

In the Knights, when the sausage-seller has defeated Cleon, 
the chorus greets him with @ yaipe kadAivike (1254). After- 
wards Demos, having been boiled back to youth by the 
sausage-seller, is greeted by the chorus (1330) deféare tov THis 
‘Edd dbs bylv Kal THS yHs THSE povapxov, and (1333) xaip’ 
Bacired Tav “EXAjvov:* and (13888) he is given the }rovdai— 
two courtesans. (Apparently then Demos is the bridegroom, 
though Agoracritus was the victor; this scarcely fits Mr. 
Cornford’s theory.) Demos then gives Agoracritus a green 

1 See above, p. 310. 


* These phrases are naturally taken as metaphors, used as Thucydides 
uses expressions virtually synonymous about the Athenian supremacy. 
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robe (Barpaxés), which (according to Mr. Cofnford)! implies 
that Agoracritus is a king. (That makes two kings in this 
play.) The end of the play is lost; but the fact that Demos 
refers to Cleon by the epithet ¢apyakds (a word elsewhere 
used metaphorically in abusive contexts) ? leads Mr. Cornford 
to suggest that Cleon was literally driven out in the manner 
of a Pharmakos; though it is not easy to see how this is 
consistent with turning him into a sausage-seller, the fate 
actually proposed for him; the Pharmakos did not usually 
get off so easily. 

Mr. Cornford’s treatment of the Clouds is very difficult to 
follow. If his idea that the victor or bridegroom is also 
a New God or King is correct, we ought to find in the play 
the defeat of an antagonist by such a God or King, or else the 
defeat of the victor by the antagonist, followed by the victor’s 
resurrection. Now the Clouds as it stands appears to be an 
imperfectly revised version, and it is uncertain between whom 
the agon was originally fought. The fact that it is Strepsiades 
who answers interrogations (627 ff.) makes it probable that it 
was originally Strepsiades who was instructed, after a pre- 
liminary agon with Socrates, and that the instruction of 
Pheidippides and his agon with his father, belonged only to 
the second edition. Whichever was the case, the agon was at 
least between two characters in the play. But Mr. Cornford 
apparently regards the play as in effect an agon between Zeus 
and the usurping Dinos, in which the antagonist first wins, 
but is afterwards defeated again. This seems to exaggerate 
out of all proportion the one or two lines which give colour to 
such a theory. The subject of the play is, of course, in part the 
contrast of older and newer religious ideas—a subject chosen, 
not as keeping up an ancient ritual sequence, but as a topic 
of burning interest at the time; these passages arise naturally 


1 Relying on Pollux, iv. 116, but there is no suggestion in Pollux that 
this was a voyal robe. 

2 e.g. Aristoph. fr. 634 (K.). [Dem.] im Aristog. i, § 80; Lys. in Andoc. 
§ 53. cf. Bekk. Anecd. Gr. I. 315. 22. Mr. Cornford’s comparison of the 
Knights with St. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. iv. 6 appears to be peculiarly far- 
fetched. 


3182 Z 
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out of the subject, and require no ritual sequence to explain 
them, On what principle, again, does Mr. Cornford suddenly 
transfer the idea of kingship from the protagonist in the 
play (to whom, on his general theory, it ought to be attached), 
to a god who is merely mentioned among other subjects of 
discussion? If any one is to be King or God, it ought to be 
Strepsiades or Pheidippides. 

In the Wasps there is no suggestion of kingship or godhead 
being attributed to Philocleon—only a challenge on his part 
to a dancing match. There is no mention of victory, except his 
warning that at Olympia the older competitor sometimes won.! 

The Peace is said (p. 28) to present the ‘New Zeus’ motive 
in a milder form. It would be truer to say that it does not 
present it at all. For the intention of Trygaeus to go up and 
question Zeus as to his meaning cannot possibly be construed 
as making Trygaeus a New Zeus. Mr. Cornford’s reference 
(p. 28) to Salmoneus also seems very far-fetched. Apparently 
the implied argument is that since Trygaeus looked up to 
heaven and abused Zeus, as Salmoneus does on a vase-painting, 
Trygaeus is a ‘thunder-king’ like Salmoneus. There could 
not be a clearer case of ‘undistributed middle term’; and 
besides, Trygaeus (ll. 56 ff.) does not abuse Zeus, but questions 
and entreats. He is never called a victor. 

The Birds is Mr. Cornford’s trump ecard. Here Peithetaerus 
is really the New Zeus. The supersession—not of Zeus in 
particular, but of all the gods—is the theme of this play; and 
it can hardly be doubted that the recurrence of this theme 
during the Peloponnesian War is a comic reflex of the feeling 
which became manifest, that there was no moral government 
in the world, that the gods’ régime had broken down, and that 
(as Thucydides expressed it) it was €y duol@ Kat c€Bewv Kal py}. 
We find such discontent with the gods in the Peace and in the 
Birds, and also in the Plutus, in which the poet, in his senile 
period, dishes up many of his old ideas in a more frigid 
collation. The treatment of Peithetaerus as the New Zeus is 
simply a necessary part of the working out of this general 
idea, not the survival of a ritual performance, though naturally 

1 ll. 1881 ff. 
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some ideas are borrowed from the thunder-kings, &., of the 
legends, in some of which primitive religious ‘ king-choosings’ 
may be reflected; Peithetaerus is therefore quite naturally 
hailed with the cadAtvikos song, as victor, king, and god. 

In the Lysistrata there is no hint of king or god—only an 
anticipation in one line (1293) of a dramatic victory. In the 
Theamophoriazusae there is not even this. 

In the Frogs there is the contest for the ‘throne of tragedy’ ; 
but it is quite plain (though Mr. Cornford thinks otherwise) 
that it was not thought of as a royal throne. The privilege 
of the supreme poet are 


airnow abrov év mpvravelo hapBdvew, 
6pbvov re Tob Ihovrdvos eéns. 


It is fallacious to urge that the Prytaneum was a survival 
of the king’s palace, and that there is an analogy with the 
Olympic victor who was feasted in the Prytaneum, These 
facts cannot by any legitimate means be used to prove that 
the mention of oirqo.s é€v mpvtave(o implies that the person 
feasted owes his place in comedy to the fact that he is a relic 
of a primitive ritual of king-making.’ Are we to assume that 
(e. g.) the proceedings in the Assembly and the Prytaneum on 
the return of an armbassador come down from times when the 
ambassador was made a king? If only the Olympic victor 
was even fed at the public expense, and if he were really 
treated as a king (a point which is more than doubtful), there 
might be something to be said for Mr. Cornford’s theory ; but 
it is not so. , 

In the Eeclesiazusve there is no hint of god or king, but 
only the same cries which have been quoted from the 
Lysistrata, and which (as has already been suggested)? do 


2 An equally inadmissible argument is that on the same page (p. 32), 
that, because Pericles was accused of being a tyrant and was nicknamed 
6 cxwoxéparos Zeis, the play in which he occurred must be descended 
from 4 ritual in which a king figured. Surely no one can take the 
current comparisons of Pericles to Zeus as anything but metaphors, 
evoked by hia strong and domineering character and certain facts in 
his history. (The same reply is to be made, mutatis mutandis, to the 
foot-note on p. 31.) 2 See above, p. 310, 

Z2 
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not really imply that any one in the play is a victor, but are 
simply a joyful anticipation by the chorus of their own victory 
in the Dionysiac competition. 

We have lastly to consider the Plutus. The amazing con- 
jecture that Plutus is installed in the Opisthodomus of the 
Parthenon as consort of Athena, thus replacing Zeus Soter in 
the same capacity, has already been mentioned 1, and a reply 
given to it. It is, of course, true that Plutus virtually brings 
to an end the rule of Zeus, and Chremylus says of Plutus (1.1189) 


£ 


6 Zeds 6 cwThip yap mapecti evOdde 
avTOMATOS Kav. 


But the latter expression is naturally taken as a strong 
metaphor, like ofs Iloce:dav adoparetés éotiv 4 Baxtypia:* 
and, once more, the idea of the replacement of the gods by 
a juster government is a reversion to the frame of mind 
generated by the Peloponnesian War and given far more 
brilliant expression in the Birds. 

What is the result? In two plays the theme of the play is 
the supersession of the gods, and it is not very strange to find 
the leader of the revolt acclaimed as the New Zeus. It would 
be strange if it were otherwise. In the Knights there is some 
metaphorical use of the idea of kingship, applied not to the 
victor in the agon, but to Demos; this hardly helps Mr. 
Cornford’s theory, and there is little else that does so. For 
no one can take seriously the argument that because in two 
or three plays the victor in the contest is greeted with the 
same cry as an Olympic victor, and because (according to one 
much-disputed theory) * the Olympic victor is the descendant 
of a king chosen by competition, comedy itself is descended 
from such a competition. The only conclusion which we can 
draw is that the ideas of the New Zeus and New King occur so 
rarely in comedy and are applied, as a rule, in so metaphorical 
a manner, that it may be taken as certain that they were not 


1 p. 333. ® Acharnians 672. 

* The theory is propounded by Mr. Cornford in Miss Harrison’s Themis, 
ch. vil. In the B. S.A. Annual, vol. xxii, pp. 85 ff., Dr. E. N. Gardner 
gives what seems to be a conclusive reply. 
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ideas implicit in any ritual from which comedy sprang, but 
have a simple and sufficient explanation where they occur. 

§ 4. It is not clear in what way the Pharmakos-ritual is 
supposed to have formed part of the original ceremony 
imagined in Mr. Cornford’s theory. It is quite true that the 
rite of the expulsion of the Pharmakos existed, and must have 
existed from primitive times, in Athens. But was it part of 
a larger ritual typifying the change from the Old to the New 
Year? There is no evidence of this. The ceremony took 
place on the sixth of Thargelion ; but the fact that Socrates’ 
birthday-feast was also celebrated on that day! surely cannot 
mean that ‘Socrates, the purifier of men’s souls, who suffered 
an unjust death, was regarded as a Pharmakos, who bore the 
sins of Athens on his innocent head’; there is nowhere the 
vestige of a hint of such a notion in antiquity; and that the 
Clouds ended with the expulsion of Socrates as Pharmakos ® 
is a conjecture unsupported by a single word of the text. It 
is also mere conjecture that the driving out of Penia in the 
Plutus is based on the Pharmakos-ritual, as the bringing-in of 
Plutus is on the Eiresione ceremony.* Nothing in the text 
suggests this. The application of the word dappakés as an 
abusive epithet to Cleon needs no ritual basis. There is no 
other reference to the idea in Aristophanes at all.° 

§ 5, We have now to consider more particularly the nature 
of the agon, and its origin as conceived by Mr. Cornford. The 
agon stands ° in a fixed relation to the concluding marriage, 
such that the bridegroom in the marriage is usually the victor 
in the agon. We have in the agon the agonist—the ultimate 
victor and bridegroom —and his antagonist: these, it would 
seem (at least in some of Mr. Cornford’s chapters), represent 
the Old and New Year, and the Old Year must therefore have 
originally been killed ; but, since he has to be the bridegroom, 
he must, if killed, be resuscitated. We have therefore to look 


1 Plut. Symp. vu. i, § 1. > Cornford, p. 55. 

Serle FoR le 4 ibid., pp. 56, 82. 

5 Mr. Cornford’s note on p. 77 seems to be full of the most doubtful 
matter. 
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into the plays to find traces (1) of the ultimate victor being 
killed in the agon, (2) of his being resuscitated. As to the 
killing, Mr. Cornford sums up his case on p. 83: ‘In five 
plays (Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, Birds, Lysistrata) the 
chorus before the agon make a violent assault upon one or 
other of the adversaries and threaten him with death. In the 
Acharnians and Lysistrata the two halves of the chorus also 
quarrel among themselves.’ (The latter fact proves nothing 
as to the death of the agonist.) ‘After the agon, one or other 
of the adversaries is wounded (finale of the Acharnians), is 
beaten by his adversary and the chorus, and finally degraded 
and expelled as if he were a Pharmakos (A nights); endures 
the terrors of a descent into the cave of Trophonius (Clouds) ; 
faints almost to death and is recalled to life, after threatening 
to kill first himself and then his son (Wasps); is adorned for 
burial (Lysistrata); tied to a plank and only saved from 
death by a ruse (Thesmophoriazusae); ‘left for dead’ in 
Hades, while his adversary is brought back to life (Frogs) ; 
driven away with curses, as Hunger or Death was driven out, 
while Wealth is brought in instead.’ Mr. Cornford proceeds: 
‘The strength of this evidence may be variously estimated. 
No one instance taken by itself would have much weight: 
but when all are taken together, and it is seen how constant 
this motive is, it appears to me that the probability that we 
have here survivals of an original simulated death of one or 
other adversary is considerably stronger than we should expect 
to find it even if we knew on other grounds that the hypothesis 
was true.’ 

Let us now examine the instances and see whether they 
really lend colour to the theory of an original simulated death. 

It is, indeed, difficult to know exactly what we are to look 
for, Apparently if either combatant—the final victor or his 
antagonist—undergoes something like death, Mr. Cornford is 
satisfied, though strictly no one ought to be killed but the 
representative of the Old Year or Good Spirit in the original 
ritual. That, however, would make the wounding of 


‘In fact the identification of the Old Year with the Good Spirit 
sometimes leads to difficulties. In a ritual agon the New Year would 
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Lamachus pointless, and also the leaving of Euripides in 
Hades. At the same time, the ‘something like death’ need 
not be so very like it, as a perusal of Mr. Cornford’s list will 
show. But, passing over these difticulties, let us grapple with 
his instances. 

In five plays there is a violent assault upon one or other of 
the adversaries, and he is threatened with death. In the 
Acharnians the attack upon Dicaeopolis is sufficiently 
explained by the strong feelings current upon political questions 
early in the war. But apparently the wounding of Lamachus 
(not, it is to be noted, by Dicaeopolis) is also a point in Mr. 
Cornford’s argument. If so, Lamachus ought to represent the 
Old Year or the Good Spirit ; whereas it is Dicaeopolis who is 
the Old Year and is rejuvenated at the end of the play. 

In the Knights there are of course violent threatenings of 
one combatant by another, but nothing that suggests an 
original] ritual slaughter or simulated death ; to argue from the 
fact that when Cleon is taken indoors (1. 1250) he parodies the 
words of the dying Alcestis is really almost ridiculous. And 
there is again the difficulty that while Agoracritus is the victor 
and Cleon the victim, it is Demos who is rejuvenated, and not 
either combatant. 

In the Wasps the chorus attack Bdelycleon, but the supposed 
traces of simulated death in this play are slight indeed. The 
first (p. 79) is Philocleon’s mock-heroic demand (1. 522) for 
a sword, upon which he may fall, like Ajax, if he is defeated ; 
the second is, apparently, his threat to murder Bdelycleon, if 
he is not defeated. (We may well ask to whose simulated 
death these contrary indications point.) The third is Philo- 
cleon’s collapse when Bdelycleon wins—a scene described by 
Mr. Cornford in language which greatly exaggerates the mock- 
heroic text. ‘ Bdelycleon’s exposure’, he says, ‘of the slavery 
that is masked as democratic freedom reduces the old man to 
a fainting condition. The sword drops from his nerveless 
hand. Already his eyes are fixed on a better land of everlast- 
naturally be the Good Spirit and would kill the Old; but this is not 
easily combined with the rejuvenation or resurrection of the Old as the 
New. 
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ing service on the jury, and his soul is taking flight, when his 
son coaxes him back to life with the promise of a private law- 
court at his own fireside. Philocleon’s words are full of 
reminiscences of the languishing heroes and heroines of 
Huripides. In this passage we come as near as possible to 
a sort of simulated death and revival. This is surely more 
than forced. Philocleon of course performs a mock-tragic 
collapse—he parodies the behaviour and language of tragedy 
all through the play, and he parodies Euripides in particular ; 
but the scene needs no ritual death and revival to explain it— 
nothing but a study of the cleverly drawn character of 
Philocleon, and a sense of humour. 

The pitched battle in the Birds is of the typical kind. But 
there is a difficulty about the meaning of the agon. According 
to Mr. Cornford (p. 80) the contest between the Epops and 
Peithetaerus is a contest between the Old and the New King, 
and we are reminded that the Hoopoe ‘is the metamorphosis 
of one of the ancient kings of Athens’. But at an eazlier 
point in the book, Zeus was the Old King, not the Epops. Or 
have we here another of Mr. Cornford’s ever-ready doublings? 

In the Lysistrata there are fights between the semi-choruses, 
and between the Proboulos and Lysistrata, each with their 
supporters. These will be dealt with presently. But, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cornford, there is a quasi-death of the Proboulos. 
Lysistrata interrupts his reply to her with the words (599 ff), 
av O€ OF Ti pabay ovK drobvyoKers ; and offers him a cake for 
Cerberus, and puts a funeral wreath on him; and as he goes 
off she adds: 


pav éyKadels bri ovyl mpov0éuecbd ce; 
3 ) ? 7 a“ € la a \ 4 
aN’ els Tpitny yodv huépay col mpe mavu 
Heer wap Hpe@v Ta Tpit’ éemecKevacpéeva. 


Surely this is no more than a jeer at his old age and his 
out of date views; and any street-boy could have invented 
such a piece of rudeness without the compulsion of a ritual 
origin. 

It is true that the five plays which have just been discussed 
all begin the dispute with a violent quarrel. But it seems far 
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easier to explain this by the comparatively simple form of 
k@mos Which has been suggested in Ch. IIT of the present 
book (or, if Navarre’s theory be preferred, by a contest 
arising between the phallic céuos and the spectators) than by 
the elaborate ritual which Mr. Cornford imagines and which 
would fit in very badly with any recorded form of képos. 
Some other points in Mr. Cornford’s argument may be briefly 
mentioned. The supposed expulsion of Cleon as a Pharmakos 
has already been disposed of; his conversion into a sausage- 
seller cannot be interpreted as pointing back to a simulated 
death. The sham initiation of Socrates is only a way of 
deriding the hocus-pocus connected alike with his pretentious 
doctrines and with some current kinds of mystery. The treat- 
ment of Mnesilochus in the Thesmophoriazusae would certainly 
not have suggested a ritual death and resurrection to any one 
but Mr. Cornford. In the Frogs Euripides is ‘left for dead’: 
but the resurrection is that of Aeschylus. In the Plutus the 
death of the god is represented (p. 100) by ‘the painful 
therapeutics of the god of medicine’. They were not 
painful to Plutus, but only to Neocleides. Need we go 
further? The scenes on which Mr. Cornford relies arise 
naturally out of the dramatic situation: except the mélées 
after the Parodos, they conform to no one pattern; they are 
mostly parodies of tragedy, bits of original humour: there is 
not one of which Mr. Cornford’s explanation is the natural one, 
or in which the genius of the poet, drawing illustrations from 
all sources, is not an adequate one. The necessity for some 
kind of agon the poet certainly did feel; there is no reason to 
suppose that he was under any such obligation to introduce 
a simulated death, or that if he had done so, the traces of it 
would have remained undiscovered for twenty-three centuries. 
§ 6. We are in equal difficulties when we come to study 
Mr. Cornford’s proof that the original ritual contained the 
rejuvenation of the Old Year, combined with, or as an alterna- 
tive to, the expulsion of the adversary by the New Year. The 
combination, indeed, is very difficult to imagine. If the Old 
Year was killed or expelled by the New, we should have to 
postulate a rite with two New Years, one of whom is (or has 
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been) expelled as a Pharmakos. So, instead of the killing of 
the Old Year by the New, Mr. Cornford substitutes! the expul- 
sion of the Evil Principle by the Good (dropping all mention 
of the year). The Good Principle could of course be sub- 
sequently rejuvenated ; though our idea of what the original 
ritual is supposed to have been is somewhat blurred by this 
substitution. The rejuvenation may be a resurrection, or a 
rejuvenation by cooking, as when Medea professed to renew 
the youth of Pelias. 

The only play which ends in an actual resurrection of the 
Good Adversary is (as Mr. Cornford remarks) the Frogs. ‘This 
is also’ (he adds) ‘the only play in which Dionysus takes a 
leading part; but’ (he continues very candidly) ‘it is hardly 
fair to lay much stress upon it, because the whole conception 
of the plot demands that it should be modelled upon a descent 
into Hades.’ Yet he cannot give up the case altogether. ‘In 
the ritual that underlay these descents—or one form of that 
ritual—it was the male power of fertility who went down to 
bring back from the underworld either his mother or his 
bride” He instances the recovery of Alcestis by Heracles, and 
of Semele by Dionysus (at Lerna), and a scene in the modern 
play at Viza. But what has this to do with the Frogs, even 
though Dionysus had to cross a lake (part of the regular 
topography of Hades) in the Frogs as in the Lernaean tale ? 
Does Aeschylus represent the mother or the bride of Dionysus ? 
and which was represented by the poets in the Gerytades, and 
the statesmen who were recalled to life in the 4701 of Eupolis? 
Surely the idea of bringing back the dead to help or advise 
their degenerate successors is not so far beyond the imagination 
of a brilliant poet, particularly with the Odyssey to help him, 
as to require an original ritual to explain it.? 

As to the rejuvenation of Demos in the Knights, when the 


1p. 84, 

? That the scene in the Peace in which Hirene is hauled up by Trygaeus 
is modelled on the Anodos-scenes which appear on certain vases, and 
which may (though this is very uncertain) have been enacted at some 
festival, is very probable; and Mr. Cornford does well to call attention to 
Robert’s interpretation of the scene in this sense. 
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sausage-seller claims to have ‘cooked him young again’, 
Mr. Cornford overstates the case; and it is not likely that 
many readers will agree with him that ‘the trade of the 
sausage-seller, who is repeatedly called a cook (uéyerpos), has, 
in fact, been chosen solely in order that he may render this 
last brilliant service to Demos ’—solely, that is, with a view to 
1. 1821, rov Ajpor adewrjoas bpiv Kaddv €€ alcxpod memoinka. 
(His trade simply marks him as representing the lowest of the 
people.) The rejuvenation by cooking is surely no more than 
a reminiscence of the story of Medea and Pelias in a comic 
context—a variation on the rejuvenation of an elderly person 
which certainly does occur in several plays, and is natural 
enough in a comedy in which the old rustic was a traditional 
character and would be granted his heart’s desire best by 
becoming young again. It needs no ritual to explain this. 

§ 7. Mr. Cornford points out quite truly that there is some- 
times a sacrifice shortly before the end of the play. His 
arguments, however, to prove the occurrence of such a sacrifice 
are not always convincing. In the Acharnians the series of 
scenes in which Dicaeopolis holds his market are said! to be 
preparations for sacrifice and feast ; but the Megarean’s state- 
ment that his pigs are old enough Adgpodira Ovew hardly 
proves it. There is no sacrifice in the Clouds, only ‘the 
initiation scene which the neophyte mistakes for a sacrifice’ ; 
in the Thesmophoriazusae only the ‘ sacrifice ’ of the sham baby 
(the wine-skin) hardly a ritual relic; in the Leclesiazusae 
no sacrifice, but a ‘curious scene’ out of which Mr. Cornford 
vainly tries to squeeze reminiscences of one. In the Progs 
the sacrifice precedes the agon instead of following it as 
it ought to do if it is either the victor’s thank-offering or a 
relic of the ritual death of the defeated combatant. The clear 
scenes of sacrifice and feast are those of the Knights, Peace, 
Birds, and Plutus; and we may well be content to regard 
such scenes as the natural way of celebrating the victory of 
the successful party in the agon, without laying such stress as 
Mr. Cornford does upon the parallelism with the proceedings 
of the victor in the Olympic games. In both cases the victor 

1p, 94, 
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offers a sacrifice and leads a xépos, and there the parallelism 
ends, 

It is certainly not possible to accept Mr. Cornford’s further 
(or alternative) explanation that the sacrifice was once the 
rending, or omophagy, or scattering of the Good Principle— 
the Principle represented in the plays by Demos, Philocleon, 
Mnesilochus (!), Aeschylus, Plutus. It is only necessary to 
read § 47 of his book to see how strained this interpretation is. 

Whether the scattering of nuts or cakes to the spectators 
has any connexion with phallic rites and the scattering of 
emblems of fertility ' may be left an open question, But we 
may be sure that it was never the scattering of portions of the 
slain god; for there is no evidence at all that the god was ever 
slain in any ritual with which comedy can be connected ; and 
the idea that the agon arose from a ritual in which an 
Eniautos-Daimon or Good Principle underwent a simulated 
death must be pronounced wholly unproved. 

§ 8. Some points of detail in regard to Mr. Cornford’s treat- 
ment of the ‘Impostors’ have already been noticed. They are 
probably not due to the multiplication of the antagonist, but 
spring from a different source. They are by no means all 
impostors, though they are highly inconvenient people. 

Probably Mr. Cornford would have modified in some degree 
his treatment of the stock masks of comedy, had he been able 
to study Robert’s important work, which, though dealing 
primarily with the New Comedy, throws much light incident- 
ally on the Old. Mr. Cornford explains the fact that certain 
types seem to have been common to Athens, Megara, Sparta, 
Syracuse, and Tarentum by the hypothesis that the masks were 
‘the set required for the fertility drama of the Old Year trans- 
formed into the New, that marriage which is interrupted by 
the death and revival of the hero’. It would not be difficult 
to show that he exaggerates the fixity of the types, owing to 
his desire to prove that they were the masks of a troupe of 
actors who came into existence as the actors of a fixed plot. 
But in fact the existence of such troupes of actors seems to be 
a late, not an early phenomenon in the history of the Greek 

1 pp. 100-2. 
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drama, and there is far more variety, especially in the scenes 
of the second half of Aristophanes’ comedies, than can be 
explained on these lines. There are also difficulties of detail, 
e.g. his treatment of the Miles Gloriosus as originally the 
antagonist of the bridegroom in the fepds yéuos—an idea 
which does not seem to correspond to anything in the actual 
plays. 

In the last chapter of the book Mr. Cornford tries to show 
that his supposed ritual was indigenous to Attica. As it is 
more than doubtful whether such a ritual existed at all, we 
need hardly discuss this point, but may be content to refer 
back to the reasons already given for ascribing to Dorian . 
peoples some share in the origination of the Attic Comedy. 
(These reasons are not exactly those which he discusses.) 
What the native elements in Attic Comedy probably were, the 
present chapter has attempted to show. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER IV 


Life, &c., of Epicharmus (pp. 353-63). 
The Spurious Writings ascribed to Epicharmus (pp. 363-70). 
1. The Wodtreia and the Chiron (pp. 363-5). 
2. The supposed poem On Nature (pp. 365-9). 
3. The Tvapa (pp. 369-70). 
‘ Philosophical’ fragments (pp. 371-9). 
1. Change and Identity (pp. 372-7). 
2. The Idea of Good (pp. 377-8). 
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1. Mythological burlesques: Odysseus (pp. 380-3). 
2. - i Heracles (pp. 883-9). 
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6. Fragments of unnamed plays (pp. 400-2). 
The Character of Epicharmus’ Comedies (pp. 402-18). 
1. Were they cop@dia ? (pp. 402-3). 
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3. Dialect and metres (pp. 408-9). 
4, Occasions, &c., of performance (p. 410). 
5. Influence of Attic Comedy (pp. 410-13). 
Phormus and Deinolochus (pp. 418-15). 


IV 
EH PICHARMUS 


I 
Life, etc., of Epicharmus. 


Aut that can be said with certainty about the life of 
Epicharmus can be stated in a few lines. He wrote comedies at 
Syracuse in the reigns of Gelo (485-478 B.c.) and Hiero (478- 
467 B.c.), and must have been writing for many years before 
487/6 B.c.—the year of Chionides’ first appearance in Athens, 
since Aristotle records that he was 7oA\@ mpérepos Xiwvidov 
kal Méyvnros.! It may also be taken as certain that he wrote 
comedies at Megara Hyblaea before he did so at Syracuse ; 
the Megarean claim to have originated comedy (recorded by 
Aristotle) was based on the fact that Epicharmus belonged to 
Megara Hyblaea, and the claim would have been pointless 
unless he had actually written there. (Megara Hyblaea was 
destroyed by Gelo in 483 Bc.) These statements can be 
legitimately inferred from the following passages: 

ARISTOTLE, Poet. ii. 1448030 ff. 816 Kal dvtimovobyras THs 
Te Tpayodlas kai THs Kop@dlas of Awprets' THS ev yap Kop@dlas 
of Meyapeis of re €vtatOa ws emi THs Tap adbrots Snuoxparias 
yevomuevns Kal of €x Sikedlas’ exeiOev yap jv ’Enixappos 6 
TOLNTHS, TOAAD mporepos av Xiwvidov kal Méyvnros. 

ibid. v. 1449b5ff. 76 8€ pdOovs moeivy ’Emixappos kal 
Dipuis’ To wey &€€ dpxAs ex Bikedias HrOc. (The passage is 
variously emended, but there is no reason to doubt that it 
connected the origination of comic plots of general, as opposed 
to personal, interest with Epicharmus’ work in Sicily.) 

Marm. Par. Ep. 71 ad’ ob ‘Tépwv Supaxovocay érupdvvevcev 
érn HHNIII &pyovros AOjvnor Xdpnyros (i.e. 472/1B.C.). nv de 
kal “Emixappos 6 rowntis Kata TovTOY. 

1 On Wilamowitz’s objection to this statement see below (p. 355). 
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Anon. DE Com.! (Kaibel, Com. Graec. Fr., p.17) (Emixappos 
Svpaxécros). obros mpOros Sveppipévynv tiv Kop@dlav avexty- 
gato ToAAd mporpiroTexvicas. xXpdbvols dé yéyove*® KaTa THY 
oy ’Odvpmidda (78rd, i.e. 488-485 B.C.), 77 J€ morjoet yupiKos 
kal evperixos Kal pirdrexvos. od era O€ at’Tod dpdépara py, 
oy avTiréyovrat oO. 

Ciem. AL. Strom. i. 64 r9s 6& ’"EXearixas dywyns Bevohdyns 
6 Kododpdvios xardpxet, bv pynow Tipatos kara ‘Iépwva tov 
Sixedrlas Svvdorny kat ’Emixappov rov monty yeyovévat, 
Arroddddwpos 6¢ kata THY TeccapakoaTHY ’Odupmidéa (i.e. 620— 
617 B.C.) yevouevov mapatetakévat adxpi Aapeiov te kat Kipou 
Xpovov. 

Surpas s.v. "Enixappos' Tiripov 4 Xipdpov kai Xixidos 
Supaxotctos 7 €x w6A\cws Kpacrtod tov Yixavav' os evpe tiv 
Kopodtav év Supaxovoats dua Poppo. edidage dé dpduara vf", 
as d¢ Avcov dnot, AC. tives d& adrov KGov avéypaway tov 
pera Kddpov eis Sikediav peroixnodvray, &ddor Ydptov, &Aor 
Meyapéa rev év Xixedia. ny d€ mpd t&v Ilepotxav Ern e& 
Siddoxov év Supakovoas ev d¢ AOnvais Evérns cai Evéevidns 
kat Mbddos émedeixvuvto. Kat ’Emixdéppecos dOyos, Tod 
"Emlx dppov. 

[Various points in Suidas’ notice will be discussed later. 
The last sentence but one, however, gives as a fact, without 
any alternative tradition, the same date as the Anonymous 
writer. We do not know what their authority was, or on 
what computation the date was based. 

The expression dua Ddpum may also be compared with 
Suidas’ account of Pédpyos (s.v.) as Supaxovc.os, Kwpikds, 
avyxpovos ’Emixdpuo, oikeios 0€ TéXwvt TO tupdvvw@ Zikedias 
kal tpopeds tov maid@y a’rod: and of Deinolochus (s.v.) as 
Supakovoros 7} Axpayavrivos’ kapikos jv emt Ths oy ’Odvpmiddos 
(488-485 B.C.) fds "Emixdppov, as d€ tives padnris. | 

Scuou. Prnp. Pyth. i. 98 dru de Avagiraos Aoxpods 7O€éXn- 
gev dpdnv dmodécbar Kal exodtOn mpds ‘Iépwvos, icropet 


* On the value of this authority see Kaibel, Prolegomena repi capedias. 

> Rohde (Rhein. Mus, xxxiii, p. 165) has shown that yéyove does not 
mean ‘was born’ in most cases where it occurs in such notices, but 
= nkxuacero or floruit. 
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‘Erixapyos év Naoois. (The event referred to took place in 
476 B.c., or between 478 and 476 B.¢.) 


Other writers, such as Diogenes and Jamblichus, who did 
not think of Epicharmus primarily as a comic poet, also 
mention his residence at Syracuse, and this, and the facts that 
he was associated with Hiero and wrote comedies, are all that 
is beyond dispute. 

How far his life can be carried back beyond the reigns of 
Gelo and Hiero depends 

(1) upon the interpretation put upon Aristotle’s expression 
TOAA® mporepos Xiwvidov kai Mdyvyros. It is clear that the 
later authorities quoted date Epicharmus by his association 
with Hiero and not by anything earlier, though Suidas may 
give as his floruit the date of his actual or supposed migration 
to Syracuse,' and seems to have an independent tradition 
about Epicharmus’ contemporary, Phormus, as a friend of 
Gelo. But to alter Aristotle’s phrase to oJ moAA@ mpérepos” 
does not seem to be justifiable, and the number of ‘plays’ 
ascribed to Epicharmus implies a long period of activity. 

(2) upon the view taken of the tradition, which we must 
now consider, that Epicharmus was a hearer of Pythagoras. 
Pythagoras is said to have arrived at Croton in 530 B.o., and 
the persecution of the Pythagoreans in Magna Graecia seems 
to have begun about 5108.0. If the tradition is true, it is 
fairly probable that Epicharmus’ attendance on Pythagoras 
would have been earlier than 510 8B.c., and that he would 
have been born at least by 5308.0. If he began writing 
plays while young (as e.g. Aristophanes did) he might well 
be described as 7oAA@ mpérepos Xiwvidov, who (according to 
Suidas) appeared first in 487/6 B.C. Erecw dxT® mpd Toy 
Ilepotxav.* 

1 As suggested by Wilamowitz, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1906, p. 620. 

? This was done by Butcher in his first edition, and approved by 
various scholars : but he afterwards abandoned the emendation. 

8 Assuming with Capps that the year of the ‘Persian Wars’ was 
480/79 B.c., and the reckoning inclusive (though 488/7 B.c. must be 
admitted to be possible). Wilamowitz is not convincing when he attempts 
(Gott. Gel. Anz. 1906, pp. 621-2) to prove that the dating of Epicharmus 
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The tradition of Epicharmus as a Pythagorean and a ‘ wise 
man’ is recorded by various writers : 

Prurarcn, Vit. Nwmae, viii IIvOayépav ‘Popator TH 
morreta mpocéypaav, as loropynkev ’Emixappos 6 kwpikos ev 
rit Aby@ mpos Avrhvopa yeypappévo, Tadalos avyp Kal TIS 
TIvdayopixns StarpiBas pererynkas. 

[But the Adyos mpds Avrjvopa was certainly a spurious 
work. ] 

Crem. Au. Strom. v, § 100 waédw 7d duvatrov ev maot 
mpocdnmrovaw Kal of AoylmdTaTo. TO OG, 6 pev “Emiyappos 
(IIvOayédpecos 8 jv) Aéyov. .. (fragm. 266, Kaib.). 

[But Clement elsewhere quotes the certainly spurious 
TToX\urefa of Epicharmus as genuine. | 

Diog. LAER. i. 42 ‘Immé6Botos S év tH Trav ghirocdpav 
avaypaph “Opdéa, Aivoy, SodrAwva, Iepiavdpov, Avdyapour, 
KnredBovdov, Micova, Oadrjyv, Biavra, Uirrakév, ’Eniyappor, 
IIvéayépav. 

[Hippobotus lived at the end of the third or beginning of 
the second century B.C. ] 

ibid. villi. 78 ’Emfyappos ‘Hdobadods K@os4 kai otros 
HAKovoe IIvOaydpov. tpipnviaios & trdpyov amnvéxOn ras 
Sixerias els Méyapa, évred0ev 0” eis Lupakotoas, ds dyno kat 
avTos €v TOls ovyypappacw. Kal avT@ Ent Tod avdpiavros 
émiyéypamtat TA0E 


el Tt mrapadrAdooet haébav péyas &Los doTpwy 
Kal movtos morapav pelfov’ Eyer Stvapwy, 
\ los ) \ 
papi trocotrov éy@ copia mpoéxeav ’Erixappov 
A N 2 ?. > ag / 
dv marpls eatepdvac’ &de Supakocior. 


by Aristotle Gmplied also in Plato, Theaet. 152d, e, vid. infr.) is 
inconsistent with the date given by Suidas and the ‘grammatical’ 
tradition. The two are quite reconcilable if we suppose that he was 
composing at Megara long before he was famous at Syracuse, and Suidas’ 
statement that Magnes’ emBadder Xiwvidy veds peoBiry is absolutely con- 
sistent with the facts that Epicharmus was writing in 476 B.c. and that 
the first (recorded) mention of a victory by Magnes is in 472 B.c. 

* A very confused passage of Diogenes (vil. 7) about supposed writings 
of Pythagoras also mentions “H\odadj rév ’Emtxappou tod Kdov marépa. 
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ovTos Urouvipara Karadédourev év ols ductoroyel, yvwpodoyel, 
iatpodoyet. Kal mapacriyidia év Tois mreloTors TOY Uropvy- 
pdrov remoinker, ots Stacage? bri Ea tod éorl rd cvyypdéppara. 
Biods & ern evevijxovta Karéorpewer. 

[The comedies are not here mentioned, but in a passage to be 
considered later (iii. 12) Diogenes, while still thinking of 
Epicharmus’ contributions to philosophy, calls him ‘the comic 
poet’: wodAd dé kal rap’ ’Emixdppov rod kopodiorolod mpotw- 
pérAnrat (sce. ITAdtwv) xrX. 

Lucian, MaxpéBior, § 25, has a similar tradition about the 
poet’s great age: kal “Emiyappos 8& 6 ris kopodias months 
kal abros évevikovta Kal éxra ETn A€yeTar Bidvau.| 

Theocritus’ Epigram (18) also evidently thinks of the statue 
erected in the theatre at Syracuse as a recognition of Epi- 
charmus’ wisdom : 


& te hava Adpios xavijp 6 Tav Kopwdiav 
evoov ’Enixappos’ 


> 


@ Baékye, yxddxkedv vw avr’ ddabivod 

SS PEO ang ae 

tly ®0 avéOnKkay 

Tol Supakdcoas évidpvvtat wedwpioral modet, 
of dvdpi moira 
“A BA € ’ as 7 1 

copay Eolke PnuadTav peuvapevous 
Terely Emixepa. 

TOAAa yap wor Tav (6av Tols mao ele XpHoipma 
peydra ydpis avo. 

Anon. in Plat. Theaet. 152 e (Berl. Klass. Texte ii, col. 71. 12) 
*Emixappos 6 (opidnoas rots TIvOa(yopefous) dAdXa TE Tiva 
e(mivevon)Kev dewa KTA. (See below, p. 375.) 

IamB.icHus, Vit. Pythag. 166 wept rév guotxdy boo. Tiva 
pveiav memoinvrat, mpatov “Eymedoxdéa kat Ilappevidny tov 
"Exredrny mpopepopevor tvyxdvovow, of Te yuapodoyjoal Tt TOY 

\ X / 7 \ > 4 rg 7 
Kata Tov Biov Bovrdspevor Tas ’’Emiydppov dvavolas mpopépovrTat, 

\ x v4 > \ ¢ hg a 
Kal oxeddv mavTes avdTas of pirdcopot KaTéxovat. 

ibid. 226 rév de €éwbev dxpoardyv yevécOa kal ’Eniyap- 


! Editors differ much in their readings of this line and the lines which 
precede and follow it, but it would be beside the point to discuss the 
readings here. 
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pov, GAN’ odK éx Tob cvoThuaTos TOv avdpay, adikdpevoy O€ 
els Supaxovoas dd tiv ‘lépwvos tupavvida rod pev pavepaos 
pirocoheiv drocyéo bat, eis pérpov & evreivat Tas diavotas TY 
avdpov, pera raidias Kpvha exhépovra Ta IIvOayépov déypara. 

ibid, 241 Mnrpddapés re 6 Otpoov Tod marpos ’Emixdéppov 
kal THs éxelvou SidacKkadrlas Ta mAElova mpos THY LaTpLKHY 
petevéykas, é€nyovpmevos Tods Tod marpds Adyous mpos TOY 
adeapoy dno tov ’Emiyappov Kai mpd rovrov roy IIvbayépav 
Tov diadéxtov adpiorny AauBdvey tiv Awpida. 

[The reading is very doubtful and the corrections uncertain. 
Wilamowitz, reading 6 Ovpcou Tod [rarpds|’Emtxyéppov makes 
Metrodorus grandson of Epicharmus: Diels reads 6 Ovpoov 
(adergos éx THs) TOO warps "Emiyépyov. It is also uncertain 
who is meant by éxefvov—Thyrsus, Epicharmus, or, as Diels 
thinks, Pythagoras. But as was pointed out by Rohde,’ and 
as is agreed by Kaibel and Diels, Metrodorus cannot have 
lived until after Aristoxenus, whose musical theories are pre- 
supposed in other remarks ascribed to him by Jamblichus ; 
and the passage, which after all says nothing about Epichar- 
mus except that he wrote in Doric, may be neglected.] 

It is clear that in these passages two traditions are to be 
distinguished. The first is that of the introduction of 
philosophical ideas into the comedies of Epicharmus; the 
second, which only occurs distinctly in Diogenes, viii. 78, 
affirms that he wrote tropyvjpata—treatises on Nature and 
Medicine, as well as gnomic wisdom. The first tradition is all 
that can be extracted with certainty from Jamblichus, and 
fortunately (since the authority of the work which passes 
under the name of Iamblichus, and particularly of this part of 
it, is very weak) it does not need his support. We shall 
return shortly to the subject of the yy@ua: of Epicharmus. 
The second tradition proves its own worthlessness, when it 
records that most of the ‘ treatises’ contained acrostics show- 
ing Epicharmus to be the author. The acrostic does not 
appear before the Alexandrian age,? and the writings before 
Diogenes (or his source) were plainly spurious. 


1 Rhein. Mus. xxvii, p. 40. ? See Pascal, Riv. di Filol. 1919, p. 58, 
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The statement that Epicharmus was a hearer or follower of 
Pythagoras, though not one of his intimate disciples, may or 
may not be true; though the authority for it is very weak, 
there is nothing unlikely in it; but we shall see that there is 
nothing in the extant fragments of a ‘philosophical’ kind 
which proves more than that the poet was generally acquainted 
with the discussions of contemporary thinkers about Change 
and Permanence—a point which is also sufficiently proved by 
Plato, Theaet. 152 d, e &&« re 6% dopas Kal Kiwhoews Kal 
Kpdoews mpds GAAnAa ylyverar wdvra & Oy phapev civar, ovdK 
6pO@s mpooayopevovTes’ EoTi pev yap ovdéror’ ovdév, del dE 
ylyverat. Kai rept rovrou mavres é€fs of codol wAHy ILappevi- 
Sov cuphepéc Oar, IIpwraydpas te kai ‘Hpdkdertos kai’ Eprredo- 
KAS, Kal TOV TroLnTa@y of Ekpol THS Troijoews ExaTEpas, Kou@dias 
pev ’Erixappos, tpayodias d& “Opnpos, ds eimdy, “’ Akéavov Te 
Ocav yéveow kal pntépa Tndvv,” mdévra elpnkey Exyova pons 
Te Kai kivnoews. The reference to Homer shows that Plato 
was not thinking only of set philosophical discussions, and if 
he had known of any treatises of Epicharmus’ zrepi ¢icews, it 
is not likely that he would have referred to him simply as a 
comic poet. The question of Epicharmus’ relation to Pytha- 
goras, and therewith the question how far back he may be 
dated, must therefore be left open. All that can be said is 
that there is nothing to contradict Aristotle’s statement that 
he was long before Chionides and Magnes. We do not know 
when he died. 

The notices are at variance as regards the poet’s parentage 
and birthplace. The matter is not of great importance, and 
may be discussed briefly. Diogenes (viii. 7), who is interested 
in Epicharmus as a ‘wise man’, makes him the son of 
Helothales, who in a confused way is also brought into some 
relation to Pythagoras. Diogenes also makes him a native of 
Cos, the seat of a great medical school, with which perhaps he 
desired to connect Epicharmus on account of the spurious 
medical writings. A variety of this account appears in 
Suidas, who says that ‘some have made him a native of Cos, 
one of those who migrated to Sicily with Cadmus’. Cadmus 
was a tyrant of Cos, who, according to Herodotus (vii. 164) 
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abdicated owing to conscientious objections to tyranny, and 
migrated to Zancle (afterwards called Messene) with certain 
exiles from Samos. But this took place after the fall of Miletus 
in 494 8.0. (Herod. vi. 22-5) ; and it is scarcely possible that 
Epicharmus should have arrived in Sicily as late as this, if he 
was producing plays at Syracuse in 483 B.c. and in Megara 
Hyblaea long enough before that to be called ‘much earlier than 
Chionides’. This account would also make it very improbable 
that he should have been a hearer of Pythagoras, but not much 
stress can be laid upon this. Nor need we be troubled by the 
statement of Diomedes (about the end of the fourth century A. D.) 
‘sunt qui velint Epicharmum in Co insula exulantem primum 
hoc carmen frequentasse, et sic a Coo comediam dici’! It 
remains quite possible that the poet was born at Cos, and 
taken to Sicily in infancy, as Diogenes says; but in view of 
the uncritical character of Diogenes’ notice, the question must 
at least be left open; and the cvyypéupara on which Diogenes 
drew must be assumed to be the spurious ones. The theory 
mentioned by Suidas, that he was a native of Samos, may 
have been intended to bring him into early relations with 
Pythagoras, or to account for the supposed association of the 
poet (along with other Samians) with Cadmus. 

But another tradition makes Epicharmus a Sicilian from 
the first. One of the alternatives mentioned by Suidas makes 
his birthplace Krastos, a Sicanian town; but Suidas probably 
got this from Neanthes’ zepi évddg@v d&vépav. (Neanthes lived 
under Attalus I of Pergamum, who reigned 241-197 B.c.) As 
Neanthes in the same breath made Krastos the birthplace of 
the famous éraipa Lais, who is known (from Polemo ap. Athen. 
xiii, p. 588 b) to have been born at Hykkara, no weight can 
be attached to the story.2 The other account mentioned by 


? Kaibel, Com. Fr. i, pp. 58, 88. Grysar (de Doriensium Comoedia, 
Cologne, 1828) builds on this an elaborate theory that Epicharmus was 
driven into exile by the persecution of the Pythagoreans about 510 B.c., 
but returned with Cadmus to Sicily in 494 B.c. 

* Steph. Byz., p. 382. 13 Kpaords, médis rév SixavOv. Bidkioros SicedckOv 
Tptadekdrw. ek TavTns ny 'Emixappos 6 K@pixds Kai Aats 7 éraipa, ds NedvOns 
ev TO epi evddfov dvdpar. Plutarch, Symp. Quaest. I. x. 2, animadverts 
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Suidas makes Epicharmus a Syracusan; and he was probably 
also claimed by the Megareans. The only possible conclusion 
is that we cannot tell where he was born. 

The futility of some of Suidas’ sources is illustrated by his 
description of Epicharmus as son of Tityrus or Chimaros— 
evident inventions like those (also reported by Suidas) which 
made Phrynichus son of Minyras or Chorocles, and Arion son 
of Kuxdevs. In the text of Suidas his mother’s name is given 
as Sikis (kal Sixidos). This has been emended by some to 
nxidos, in which ease the name would be a false inference on 
some one’s part from fragment 125 (Kaibel) ;+ by Welcker to 
Stxiwvidos, the cixivyis being a satyric dance, and the name at 
least as appropriate for a parent of Epicharmus as Tityrus or 
Chimaros. Once more we can only conclude that we cannot 
tell who the poet’s parents were any better than the early 
grammarians could.” 

Of the poet’s relations to Hiero we know nothing apart 
from one or two anecdotes. The statement of Iamblichus that 
Epicharmus was a philosopher who was driven by fear of 
Hiero’s tyrannical character to veil his philosophy under the 
forms of comedy is not likely to be true; for though on one 
occasion the poet got into trouble for an indecent remark made 
in the presence of Hiero’s wife (Plut. Apophth. Reg., p. 175¢), 
another story shows that he could give himself considerable 
freedom : viz. Plut. Quomodo quis adulatorem distenguat ab 
amico, p. 68a ’Emiyappos, tod ‘Iépwvos adveddvros évious 
Tov cuvvnOdv Kai ped Auépas odrAlyas KededoavTos emi Seimvov 
avtov, AA mpeny, pn, Otav rods pirovs obK Exahéoas. Aclian 
(Var. Hist. ii. 34) narrates another anecdote: ’Emixappov dace 


on the unreliability of Neanthes, and Polemo Periegetes wrote a work 
called ’Avtvypadai mpos NedvOnv (Athen. xiii, p. 602 f). 

1 Schol. Ar, Peace 185 (explaining the thrice-repeated puaporaros of 
Trygaeus) roiro...7d adnOés tiv apoppiy ex rod Skipwvos map’ ’Extxdppov 


” > ‘ > a“ , A A > / ¢ , > ‘ ¢ sa" > , 
Exel, errel KaKElvOS TrEroinke TOY hoppoy epatnOévra “ris earl untnp’’ 5 amoKptyd- 


pevoy Ort “ Snkis”’, kai ‘ris ori matnp”; eimdvra “ Sykis”, kai “ ris ddeddds” 5 
dpoiws Zyxis. 

2 Phot. Biblioth., p. 147 a (Bekker), states (after Ptolemaeus, son of 
Hephaestion, late second century A.D.) that; Epicharmus was descended 


from Achilles, son of Peleus. 
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nadvu opodpa mpecBirny dvTa pera TOV HALKLwTaV ev éoXN 
Kabnwéver, émel Exaoros THY TapoyTay éreyev, 6 wév TLS, ’Epoi 
mévre én amdyxpn Bidvar' dAdos €, "Epo tpia’ rpirov dé 
elrévtos, Epoi téccapa’ brodaBav 6’Emixappos, & BéXtLoTOL, 
ele, TLaTacla cere Kal Siahéperbe brép drAlyov huepav ; mdvTES 
yap of cuverOovres kata Twa daipova émi dvaopats éopév’ bare 
Opa macw hpiv thy Taxlorny dvdyecOat mpd Tob Tivos Kal 
admokadoa. Kkaxod mpecBurixod. We are also told that he 
laughed at Aeschylus for his fondness for the word ripad ety : * 
and we may regret that we can only imagine the life of the 
brilliant literary circle of Hiero’s court, frequented as it was 
by Aeschylus, Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides, and enter- 
tained by the performance of their works.? A good deal is 
sometimes made (after the example of Lorenz, pp. 92 ff.) of 
the supposed influence of the social and intellectual habits 
of the Sicilians, and of the Syracusans in particular, upon 
Epicharmus and so upon Greek Comedy in general. There 
may be some truth in the statement commonly made that the 
Sicilians were naturally a witty people. Plato (Gorgias 493 a) 
speaks of Koprpds avip, tows Sikedds Tis 7)’ Iradixéds, and Cicero 
(II Verr. iv, § 95) writes ‘numquam tam male est Siculis, quin 
aliquid facete et commode dicant’; and they may well have 
been as witty in the prosperous days of Gelo and Hiero as they 
were under Dionysius and Verres. The rise of Rhetoric in 
Sicily belongs to the generation after Hiero; but the attribu- 
tion of certain rhetorical tricks to Epicharmus himself shows 
that such cleverness could be appreciated in his day as well as 
later. But when Lorenz and others attribute to the influence 
of the proverbial luxury of the Syracusans® the fact that 
Epicharmus could write long passages of ‘ patter’ containing 
little but the names of fish and other eatables, it is natural to 

1 Schol. Aesch. Zum. 402. 

? Apart from the epinikian odes of the great lyric poets we know that 
the Airvaia: of Aeschylus was composed in honour of Hiero’s newly 
founded city of Aetna (Vit. Aeschyli; Plut. Vit. Cim. viii), and that the 
Persae was reproduced at Syracuse (Vit. Aesch.; Schol. Ar. Ran. 1028). 

° Cf. Plat. Rep. iii. 404 d and Gorg. 518 b; Hor. Od. 111. i. 18; Strabo 
vi. ii.4; Schol. Ar. Knights, 1091; Athen. iii, p. 112 d; vii, pp. 282a, 352f; 
xi, p. 518 c; xiv, pp. 655 f, 661 e, f; and Suidas, s. x, Sexehexi) rpdmefa. 
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-ask whether such things do not belong to popular comedy 
everywhere and are not more likely (if they were derived 
from anywhere) to be derived from the mime-like perform- 
ances in the Peloponnese to which both Sicilian and Athenian 
Comedy owed some of their characteristic features. The 
dances—chiefly of a mimetic kind—which were in vogue in 
Sicily are enumerated by Athenaeus, and no doubt contributed 
something to comedy, though few definite points of contact 
can be discerned.’ It need only be observed here that such 
indications as there are suggest that Syracuse provided the 
comic poet with an atmosphere in which comedy might easily 
flourish, If we ask why there was no political comedy in 
Sicily, we need not have recourse to Hiero’s temper or to the 
dangers of life under a monarch for an explanation.2 The 
simple reason seems to be that the earlier kinds of performance 
out of which Sicilian Comedy developed were entirely non- 
political, and that political comedy was a special extravagance 
peculiar to Athens and does not lie in the main stream of the 
development of the art. 


II 


The spurious writings ascribed to Epicharmus. 


$1. The vestiges of the Pevder:ydpyera are collected and 
the problems to which they give rise are discussed in Kaibel’s 
edition of the fragments.* Besides the statement of Diogenes 
about the trouvppara of Epicharmus év ols guciodoyel, yywpo- 
Aoyel, tatpodoyei (the spuriousness of which is proved by the 
acrostics which Diogenes found in them), the chief evidence 
(apart from fragments) is that of Athenaeus xiv. 648d rij 
pey hpivav of Ta eis "Eniyappov dvadepopeva momhpata me- 
molnkores oldacl, Kav TO Xipwve émlypapopévo ovtws éyeTat’ 

kal meiv bdwp Simddo.ov yALapdv, juivas dvo. 

1 Athen. xiv. 629 e,f. Cf. also Pollux iv. 101-8; see above, pp. 283, 
257. On the dance of Artemis Xtrwvéa, which Athenaeus mentions first as 
specially Syracusan, see below (p. 392). 


2 For the few traces of political allusions in Epicharmus, see below, 
p. 396. 8 pp. 188 ff. 
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ra S& Yevdertydppera Taira dre memoinxacw dvdpes Evdogor 
Xpvobyovss re 6 adbrAnTHs, ds dnow Apiordgevos Ev dydw 
Tlodrixév Noépov, tiv odirelav émvypapopévnv. Piddxopos 
0” év rots rept pavrixys Agiériorov Tov eire Aoxpov yévos «ire 
Sicvéviov tov Kavova kai ras Tvépas meroinkévat pyow. 
dpolas dt laropet Kai AmoAdbdwpos. 

Chrysogonus flourished in the last part of the fifth century 
B.C.;! but though the spuriousness of the ITo\rrefa was known 
to Aristoxenus in the latter part of the fourth century, and to 
Apollodorus of Athens in the second, it is still quoted without 
any hint of spuriousness by Clement of Alexandria in the 
second century A.D. Ten lines or so from the poem have thus 
been preserved.” 

The Chiron is conjectured by Kaibel to have contained 
medical instruction, placed in the mouth of the centaur 
Chiron, who was, in mythology, acquainted with the healing 
art; and the line above quoted is consistent with this. 
Whether the various prescriptions for men and animals 
attributed to Epicharmus by Roman writers* came from this 
poem cannot be stated; it is at least likely. If, as is con- 
jectured with great probability by Susemihl,’ the "Owozoila 

1 Athen. xii. 535 d. 2 Fragm. 255-7 (Kaibel). 

8 Colum. VIII. iii.6; Pliny, N. H, xx.89 and 94. Columella 1. i. 8 
may refer to such prescriptions (for animals) when he writes: Siculi 
quoque non medioczi cura negotium istud (sc. res rusticas) prosecuti 
sunt, Hiero et Epicharmus discipulus, Philometor et Attalus. (The text 
is perhaps wrong; the agriculturally minded Hiero was a later one than 
the patron of Epicharmus, and ‘Epicharmus discipulus’ can hardly be 
right.) Comp. Statius, Silv. rv. ii, 1. 150 quantumque pios ditavit 
agrestes | Ascraeus Siculusque senex. Censorinus, De die natali, vii. 5, 
also refers to Epicharmus’ views on the period of gestation (in human 
beings). Whether or not the Chiron discussed this cannot be said; Kaibel 
thinks the reference is to a poem Hepi diceas. 

* Pascal, Riv. di Filol. 1919, p. 62, collects the evidence for the associa- 
tion of veterinary writings in the Roman age with the name of Chiron, 
when the title Mulomedicina Chironis was given to such writings; and 
cf. Veget. Praef. 3. In the second century A. D. a medical work in forty 
books of verse was written by Marcellus Sidites, of whom Anth. Pal. vit. 
clviii, 11. 8, 9, speaks: jpd@ pédAarte pérp@ Oepamjia voicwy | BiBdous év 
muvutais Xeipoviot Texoapdakoyta. 


5 Philologus, liii, p. 565; cf. Kaibel on fr. 290. 
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of ‘Epicharmus’! was actually the Chiron, or part of the 
Chiron, there may be a reference to this in Alexis, 
fragm. 135 (K.). From the fact that the Canon was men- 
tioned by Philochorus in his ITept pavrixjs, and from the 
statement of Tertullian*‘ceterum Epicharmus etiam summum 
apicem inter divinationes somniis extulit cum Philochoro 
Atheniensi’, Kaibel naturally supposes that divination may 
have been one of the subjects treated in the poem. 

§ 2. The treatment of Nature (ducvodoye?) in the Wevdem- 
X@pueca is a more difficult subject. Kaibel* believes that 
there was a poem IIepi gvcews bearing the name of 
Epicharmus at a date early enough to have enabled Euripides 
to read it. The argument, stated briefly, is that lines are 
found in Euripides which are closely parallel to lines of 
Ennius quoted by Varro, and referred by scholars, with great 
probability, to the Hpicharmus of Ennius. It is urged that 
it is more likely that Ennius should have imitated a connected 
poem (as he did in the Hedyphagetica and Huhemerus) than 
that he should have collected references to scientific matters 
from the plays of Epicharmus, particularly as the tone of the 
philosophical passages which do come from plays is that of 
parody, and is alien from the grand seriousness of some of 
the lines of a philosophical type, which are quoted as from 
Epicharmus, and (according to Kaibel) are probably to be 
ascribed to the supposed poem IIepi ¢@vacews—lines such as 
vage kal wéuvac admioreiy, and vois opi Kal vovs dxove:, &e. 

Kaibel’s argument is not perfectly convincing. It is true that 
of the two Euripidean passages quoted, one is from the Bacchae 
(276-8), one of Euripides’ latest plays, and that the unknown 
play from which the other comes (fragm. 941, Nauck, ed. 2) 
may have been late; and this partly meets the difficulty of 
supposing that an important poem would be forged in the 
name of Epicharmus sufficiently soon after his death (which 
may have taken place about 470 B.C. or some time later) to be 
familiar to Euripides. But it remains easier to suppose that if 
Ennius did adapt some entire poem passing under the name of 

1 Antiatt. Bekk. 99. 1. 2 De anima, 46. 
3 Com. Graec. Fragm., pp 134-5. 
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Epicharmus, it was a forgery of later date, and that the 
resemblances to Euripides in Ennius’ poem (if substantiated) 
are due to reminiscences of Euripides by Ennius himself (for 
he certainly knew Euripides as well as he knew Epicharmus) 
or by the forger. In fact, however, the resemblances to 
Kuripides are not themselves convincing, and without them 
the whole argument for a fifth-century forgery fails. The 
passages are as follows: 
(1) Eur. fr. 941 (Nauck) : 

dpas Tov bod révd’ aretpov aidépa 

Kal yhv mépé €xovd’ vypais ev ayKadais’ 

Tobrov véuife Zhva, Tovd hyod Oedv. 
Cf. Varro, De ling. Lat. v. 65 ‘idem hi dei caelum et terra 
Iupiter et Iuno, quod, ut ait Ennius, 


istic est is Iupiter quem dico, quem Graeci vocant 
aerem, qui ventus est et nubes, imber postea, 

atque ex imbre frigus, ventis post fit aer denuo. 
haece propter Jupiter sunt ista quae dico tibi, 
quando mortalis atque urbes beluasque omnes iuvat’. 


The only common point between the two passages is the 
identification of Zeus or Jupiter with the sky, and this 
doctrine was not peculiar to Epicharmus. (Ennius may have 
got it from Euripides.) 


(2) Eur. Bacch. 276: 
Anpunrnp bed: 

yn © éoriv, dvona 8 brbrepov BovAn Kddeu' 

attn pev év Enpotow extpéder Bpdrovs. 
Cf. Varro, De ling. Lat. v. 64 ‘Terra Ops, quod hic omne opus 
et hac opus ad vivendum, et ideo dicitur Ops mater quod 
Terra mater. Haec enim 

terris gentis omnis peperit, et resumit denuo 

quae dat cibaria ’. 


But the points of the passages are clearly quite different. 
All that is common is the statement that the earth gives food 
to men, and this need not be derived from Epicharmus. 

It may be added that, while these passages are quoted 
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by Varro from Ennius, they are not in fact stated to come 
from the Epicharmus (though passages, to which there is no 
Kuripidean parallel, are ascribed to that poem in chs. 59 and 
68 of the same book); that the Epicharmus was not the only 
poem in which Ennius used this metre; and that the quota- 
tions may well be from the tragedies of Ennius, copying the 
tragedies of Euripides. 

It may be suggested,! as an alternative to Kaibel’s theory, 
that if there was a forged physiological poem? bearing the 
name of Epicharmus and used by Ennius it was forged very 
late in the fifth or else during the fourth century, by some one 
well acquainted with Euripides, or at least with the scientific 
theorists from whom Euripides drew. This would equally 
account for a third pair of passages quoted by Kaibel : 

Eur. Suppl. 531: 

édoal’” dn yh KadrupOfvar vexpovs, 
b0ev © Exacrov eis 7d cap’ adixero 
evTad?’ avedOeiy, mvetpa pev mpds albépa, 
Td) capa O eis yhv. 
Epich, fr. 245: 
auvekpiOn Kal duexpiOn KannrOev dOev rDev maduy, 
ya& pev els yav, mvetpua 8 dvw’ ri ravde xaderov; ovdE Ev. 
Both writers evidently draw on the same ideas, which seem to 
be those of Anaxagoras, but in fact neither need be supposed 
to derive them from the other. The hypothesis of a fourth- 
century forgery would also account for the reference to 
‘Epicharmus’ by Menander fr. 537 (Kock): 
6 pev ’Emixappos tovs Oeods eivar Eyer 
dvéwous, Udwp, yqv, HAtov, wip, dorépas— 
a doctrine also ascribed to Epicharmus by Vitruvius viii, 
Praef. 1, and to Ennius by Varro, de Re Rustica, i. 4, though 


1 Almost the same suggestion was made by Susemihl, Philolog. liii, 
pp. 564 ff., which I had not seen until after the above was written. 

2 Whether, if there was such a poem, it was identical with the Hodtreia 
forged by Chrysogonus, as Wilamowitz thinks, cannot be stated in view 
of the want of evidence. It is not safe to base arguments on the few 
lines (fr. 255-7) quoted by Clement from the HoAcreia, 
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it does not seem at all impossible that the reference should be 
to some passage in the comedies of Epicharmus. 

In fact, the case for the existence of an independent 
physiological poem is not at all strong. A considerable 
number—if not all—of the fragments ascribed by scholars to 
this supposed poem are passages which it is not impossible 
to think of as occurring in comedies. Fragment 250, on which 
Kaibel lays some stress, vade kal peuvdo’ amiotetv' dpOpa 
Tadra Tay ppevey is as suitable to a comedy as to a poem ITepi 
gtcews. The line voids oph Kal vods akover’ Ta\da Koha Kal 
tupaAd (fr. 249),1 which is quoted by a number of writers, may 
well be genuine. We know that Epicharmus had some kind 
of controversy with Xenophanes, and the line may have been 
some speaker’s reply to Epicharmus’ oddos 6p@, ovAos 6 voet 
otros 6 7 axover. (The familiarity of Epicharmus with 
Xenophanes is plain from fr. 173; and Aristotle, Met. 11. 
1010 a 5, refers to a remark of Epicharmus against Xeno- 
phanes—fr. 252, Kaibel—which Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
p. 670. 1, explains @s ’Emiydéppov tod THs Kwpodias Troinrod 
els Hevohdvny Bracdnpotepd Tiva Kal ernpeacrikad elpykdros, 
Ov ov els apabiav Kal dyvwciay Tév dvT@v okémTey diéBadev 
autov.) Nestle” greatly enlarges the list of parallels between 
Euripides and Epicharmus, and ascribes nearly all the frag- 
ments to the real Epicharmus. We may indeed doubt whether 
Euripides was really imitating or remembering Epicharmus 
in very many of these passages ; the sentiments mostly belong 
to the common stock of fifth-century ideas or are such that 
they might easily occur to two writers independently; but 
he is obviously right in rejecting, as a mere petitio principii,? 
and, we may add, as rather futile in itself, the statement of 
Kaibel that Euripides would not have quoted comedies: and 
it is in fact impossible to lay down a priori that this passage 
or that could not have found a place in the comedies of 
Epicharmus, who obviously was well acquainted with the 


* On the history of the quotations of this line by subsequent writers, 
see Gerhard, Cercidea (Wiener Stud. xxxvii (1919), pp. 6-14). 

2 Philologus, Suppl. Bd. viii, 601 ff. 

® On this see also Rohde, Psyche, ii?, 258. 
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thoughts of the philosophers of his time. (Nestle shows 
how closely some of the shorter fragments correspond with 
fragments of Heracleitus; the longer ones will be discussed 
later.) Kaibel’s argument that Ennius is most likely to have 
copied an entire poem passing under the name of Epicharmus 
loses its force, when we observe that Ennius borrows 
from authors as he wants them (from Epicharmus himself, 
probably, fr. 172, in the Annals, fr. 12), and reflect that if, as 
appears to have been the case, the setting of his Hpicharmus 
was a visit in a dream to the lower world, this at least is not 
likely to have been the setting of the supposed physiological 
poem. 

On the whole, the existence of the supposed poem? seems 
to be an unnecessary hypothesis. The parallels with Euripides, 
and also all that Diogenes records of the (spurious) works, 
are accounted for without it. The extant fragments of the 
ITodirefa show us at any rate that some ‘physiology’ was 
included in the poem, and the same may have been the case 
with the Canon; the explanation of larpodoye? already has 
been discussed. 

§ 3. With regard to Diogenes’ yywpodoye? and Axiopistus’ 
forgery in the fourth century of a book of Iv@pac in the 
name of Epicharmus, it may be safely conjectured that such 
forgery was rendered plausible by the occurrence of many 
sententious maxims in the comedies themselves. The frag- 
ment quoted by Diogenes Laertius iii. 12,? together with 
a fragment*® unknown to Kaibel, probably come from the 
introduction to some similar collection or perhaps even from 
a copy of Axiopistus’ own book : 

Teld’ éveott MOANA Kal TavTota, Tols xphoaid Ka 
mol pidov, mor’ éxOpov, ev Sika dEyovr, ev aXig, 

1 There is no hint in antiquity of any forgeries besides the three 
attributed to Chrysogonus and Axiopistus, and no doubt treated as 
forgeries by Apollodorus. 

2 After, but not among, the quotations furnished by Alcimus; see 
p. 372, below. 

8 Hibeh Papyri, .i. The date of the papyrus is between 280 and 240 B.c. 
I take the text of the fragment almost exactly from Diels, Vorsokr., 
pe LG: 

3182 Bb 
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if >. 7 
mott movnpov, mott Kadév Te Kayabdv, moti gévor, 
ms lf 
mort dtonpw, moTl mdpowov, mort Bdvavaor, Eire TLS 
ay) yf 
5 GAd’ exer Kakdy TL. Kal Tobrolot KévTpa Ted Evo,? 
2 \ 4 A \ Cas \ Ls °c J di ia 
év && kal yrOpar copal reid’, alow ef wiboird TS, 
oe 4 b BA 7 > I PA , , 4 
degrepos te x eln, BeATiov T €s mavT avyp. 
~ a am > sD 
Kot TL ToAAG del €éyerv, GAA’ Cu pdvoy, TodT’ av Eros 
~ Lal rod 
motto mpaypa moTipepovta TaVO del TO TuppEepov. 
10 aitiav yap fyov, as ddd\ws pe einv d€£Los, 
la > wa 7 > ~ ve va 
pakporoyos & ot ka duvaipay én Bpaxel yvOpas A€Eyey. 
tadta Oo) yév elcakovoas ovvTiOnu Tay Téyvav 
4 > e y PJ , f I 7 
ravd, édmrws eimn tis, "Enixappos codpés tis eyévero, 
(r6Xn’ ds ein’) doreta Kail mavToia Kal? ey (Eros) héyar, 
15 (aeipav) adtavtod didovs, as Kai B(paxéa Eyer EXEL). 


Crénert? restores the last line somewhat differently, and 
expands some very fragmentary lines which follow to suit the 
context. He has no difficulty in showing that the extant 
yvépat attributed to Epicharmus can easily be distributed 
under the headings mentioned in the early lines of this 
passage, and he supposes that most of them come from this 
poem. The fragment (fr. 254) quoted by Diogenes is in the 
same style, and perhaps concluded the introduction : 


as 6 eye Soxém—Sokéwv yap cdda icap Todd’ dru 
an 5) n~ cal 
TOV Eu@v pvda wok eooetTat AOywv TovTwY ETL. 
ay M2 ? x A X\ 7 a ~ BA 
kat AaBov tis adra mepitvoas Td pétpov O viv yet, 
Ky \ ‘ , / a a 
ciua Oods Kat troppipav, Adyotot TotKias KaXoils, 
dvomddactos avtos adAous evradalcrovs amopavel.® 


There is no reason why such a collection should not have 
contained many genuine yv@ua: of Epicharmus, but we have 
now no sure test for distinguishing the true from the false, 
and Crénert’s inclination to regard almost all as genuine does 
not rest upon proof. 


1 vo = éveott: cf. £0, Anecd. Ox. i. 160. 26. 

? Hermes, xlvii, pp. 402 ff. 

§ Cholmeley, Theoer.*, p. 421, reads ddos edtrrddatoros. 

* The metrical investigations of Kauz (De tetrametro trochaico, Darm- 
stadt, 1913) show that in the Vevdemxdppea taken as a whole (he 
examined 69 lines) there are far fewer non-trochaic feet, and much less 
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It will be convenient to consider next four fragments 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius which have some reference 
to philosophical questions. Diogenes is quoting from the 
treatise of Alcimus mpés Audvray. It is generally believed 
that the Alcimus quoted is the Sicilian rhetorician and 
historian of the name, who was the pupil of Stilpo! and lived 
about the end of the fourth and the beginning of the third 
centuries B.c.; and that he is addressing (or controverting) 
Amyntas of Heracleia, who had been a pupil of Plato and was 
a mathematician, The object of Alcimus was to show that 
some of Plato’s most characteristic doctrines were derived 
from Epicharmus—a conclusion in itself most improbable, 
though Epicharmus was no doubt travestying theories which 
were afterwards considered by Plato in a more developed 
form. The assertion of Wilamowitz? that the fragments 
imply a knowledge of Plato’s fully developed Theory of 
Ideas, and that Alcimus was therefore deceived in thinking 
them the work of Epicharmus, can hardly be accepted. In 


irregularity as regards caesura, than in the 116 lines certainly derived 
from comedies. But of course the test is based on far too small a 
number of lines in all to be of much value. Out of the 116 lines from 
comedies there are 44 without any non-trochaic feet. But great caution 
is necessary in making statements about the metrical technique of 
Epicharmus, in view of the uncertainty of the text, especially as regards 
the restored or conjectural Doric forms. Kauz does, however, disprove 
successfully the suggestion of Hoffmann (Gesch. der Gr. Sprache, pp. 126 ff.) 
that Epicharmus got his tetrameter from Phrynichus and Aeschylus, who 
in fact follow different and much stricter rules. Kauz thinks that Epi- 
charmus used the metre as he found it in popular songs, 

1 This view seems more probable than the conjecture that he was 
an unknown Neoplatonist, which rests only on the fact that the Neo- 
platonists tried to discover Plato’s doctrines in many earlier writers. 
Alcimus is mentioned as an historian by Athen. vii, p.322a; x, p. 441 a, b. 
Schwartz (in Pauly-W. Real-Enc. i, col. 1544) refuses to identify the 
historian with the rhetorician (Diog. 11. xi. 114), and not more than high 
probability can be claimed for the identification. 

2 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1906, p. 622. 

Bb2 
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fact the fragments, when carefully studied, do not seem to 
be really parallel to Plato at all. ‘That the quotations given 
by Alcimus were taken from the comedies of Epicharmus, and 
not from a separate philosophical poem, is, if not proved, at 
least strongly suggested by the facts (1) that they are in 
dialogue; (2) that something like parody is discernible in 
them; (3) that Diogenes calls the author ‘Epicharmus the 
comic poet’, while an anonymous commentator on Plato’s 
Theaetetus also uses the word éxwpddnoer of the illustration 
which he gives from Epicharmus of the point which is also 
elaborated in the long fragment quoted by Alcimus. 

§ 1. This first fragment (fr. 170), which deals mainly with 
the problem how that which changes can yet retain its identity, 
is given as one fragment in the text of Diogenes,’ but Diels 
divides it into two, the first of which ends with Il. 6 and 
speaks of the eternity of the gods and the unchangingness of 
vonrd, while the second emphasizes the ceaseless mutability 
of all particular things, which is such that nothing remains 
itself from one moment to another. Diels thinks that the 
first alludes to the theory of the Eleatics, the second to that 
of Heracleitus, whereas most scholars have been content to 
treat the whole as alluding to Heracleitus, and Rostagni* 
thinks that it is Pythagorean doctrine which is travestied. 
The truth seems to be (as this diversity of views suggests) 
that the allusions are not sufficiently specific to be definitely 


! Berliner Klassikertexte, ii, p. 47 (below, p. 875, n. 2). 

® Diog. Laert. II. xii moda d€ Kal map’ "Emixappov Tod Kope@d.orood 
mpotwpednrar (sc. IAdr@v) ra mreiora peraypaas, kaba now ”Adkiwos ev 
Tois mpos "Apuytay, & oti tértapa, évOa kal ey TS Tpa@T@ hyoi raira, Paiverat 
dé kai T\drev rodha téy ’Emixdppov éyor" oxerréoy S€. 6 Wdrav dyno 
aicOnrov pev iva ro pndérore ev TS roid pnde ev TO TdT@ Sidpevoy, GAN’ del 
péov kal petaBddrdov* ws €& Sy dy tis avéedn tov aptOudy, rovTav ovte icwy ov're 
Tivay ovTE ToT@y ovTE TOLay dyT@y. Tadita 8 earl dy del yévects, ovcia Se 
pndemore mépuxe. vonrdv dé €€ ob pnd€ev drroylyverat nde mpooyiyvera. todTo 
& eoriy 7 trav didiey picts, iy dpoiay te Kal Thy avriy dei cupBEByKev eivat. 
kal py 6 ye’Enixappos repl tév aicOntév Kai vontey éevapyas eipnxev. “ adX 
aei xr.” Plato himself refers to Epicharmus’ discussion of the subject in 
Theaet. 152 a, e (quoted above, p. 359). 


° Il verbo di Pitagora, chs. ii, iii. See above, p. 359. 
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referred to any one school. As regards the second portion 
(lines 7 ff), all schools of philosophy or science were familiar 
with the spectacle of continual change. Heracleitus had, no 
doubt, particularly emphasized this, and many of his frag- 
ments are variations on the theme mévra yopel Kal ovdev 
pévec: but, as Rostagni points out, Heracleitus admits no 
exceptions to the general flux and interchange of opposites, 
not even the gods, and at the same time he points to an 
underlying and permanent épyoria, whereas in Epicharmus 
the gods and rdée (the meaning of which we shall presently 
discuss) are exceptions to the flux, and there is no hint 
(though in view of the fragmentary nature of the passage 
no stress must be laid on this) of any dppovia! So far as 
any contrast of aic@nrdé and vonrd, such as Alcimus had in 
view, had been formulated at this time, it may be found either 
(as Rostagni thinks) in the Pythagorean theory of numbers or 
(as Diels supposes) in the Eleatic contrast of Appearance and 
Reality: but probably the contrast, like the perception of the 
mutability of aic@n7dé, was a common topic in the discussions 
of all schools. In the first part of the fragment (lines 1-6) the 
principal speaker denies some of the statements of poetical 
cosmogonies, and affirms the eternity of the gods and of rdde 
in ],2. The text of the fragment is as follows: ? 


A, adr’ dei Tor Oeol maphoay, xvréAuTroyv ob Tér0KaG, 
4 % et Pk ’ “ ~ 4 “A > “~ ee 
Tade 0 ael madpec Spota, dud TE TOY avTo@y del. 
B. adda €yera pay xdos mparov yevécOat Tav Dewy. 
A. was 6€ Ka; pity Exov y’ amd Tivos pnd és 6 TL mpaTov 
podo. 


1 The attempt of Rostagni to show that Heraclitus’ book could not 
have been published until shortly before Epicharmus’ death is not con- 
clusive. It rests on the assumption, made first by Zeller, that Hermo- 
dorus, whose exile from Ephesus is mentioned by Heracleitus, would not 
have been exiled before the collapse of the Persian supremacy—an 
assumption to which Burnet (Early Gk. Phil.’, p. 130) sutticiently replies— 
together with the further assumption that Epicharmus cannot have lived 
beyond 470 B.c. and must have been born some ninety years earlier. 

2 | print the text almost as given by Diels, Vorsokr.’, pp, 113-14, with 
a few necessary critical notes. 
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B. otc dp’ Enore mparov over; 
5 A, ovde pa Ala devrepor 
Tavde y’ dv apes viv Bde rA€yopes, GAA’ del TAS’ HS... 
» \ 2 / 7 , \ lol 4X BA 
(al) mor apiOpuov tis méptocov, ai d€ AHS TOT prov, 
worOcwev AH Wahov H Kal rav brapxoveay AaPeiy, 
O ~ lA 7 » /7f? Ste S 
n Ookel Kd Tol y’ (€0’) witos cipev; 
B. ovK éulv ya Ka. 
10 A. ovdé pav ovd’ ai mori pétpoy mayxvatoy m67bepev 
Aj Tis Erepov paxos % Tod mpbcO’ edvTos arorapeiy, 
ére x’ Umdpxo KHvo TO méTpov ; 
ov yap. 


pm & 


a pa ¢ 
@de viv pn 
kal TOs avOpames 6 pev yap av&eb’, 6 O€ ya pav Pbive, 
év petaddrdaya d€ madvres évTi TavTa TOV XpovoY. 
a \ 4 | 7 >» tA 2 ee 7 
15 d d€ peraddAdooe Kata tow kovmok’ ev TabT@ péver 
a y+ PONS) oF ~ -. 
érepov ein ka 700° dn Tob mapegectakéros. 
kai TO On Kayo xOés adrAot Kal vuv Gdrot TEAEOOpES, 
> > 
KavdOis &Aor Kooy’ wdTol KaTTOv (avTdov avd) Adyov. 


Notes. 2, dia dé Kihn: dare MSS. 4. textum G. Hermann: és dé 
kK’ aunxavoy y’, MSS. 6. adX’ det rad’ As, Bergk: peéAdec rad” etvae vel jvae 
MSS., jvai ex js cai ortum fuisse putat Diels, hoc autem «ai fragmentum 
alterum introduxisse. 7. wor Bergk: rév MSS. 9. Ka roi y (€6’) 
eves, Kaibel: xdrock’ éavrds vel xdrot kai 6 adtos MSS. 16. xa 708 #8n, 
Cobet : 61) vel katody vel kai 75 & ef MSS. 


As regards the two difficulties—the meaning of rdéée, and 
the division of the fragment—a few words will suffice. 
(1) Diels thinks that réde are aicOnrd—‘die Vorginge hier 
(in der Natur)’. But the words of Alcimus strongly suggest 
that réde must be ra aidia or vonrd, and the only difficulty in 
this is the dé, which seems to involve a contrast with the 
previous line: there may, however, be a contrast between the 
gods and the other aid:a—a contrast perhaps carried over 
from the preceding context; or the é€ may be quasi-infer- 
ential, ‘and so’, The contrast cannot really be between gods 
and aic@nrd, for in reference to the latter the line would be 
plainly untrue and inconsistent with the second part of the 
fragment, (Hence some scholars prefer to emend to réde & 
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ovmoka maépecd’ duora: but then did re or dud dé for oddt did 
is very awkward.) If 6é is really felt to be an objection, it 
would be easy to read réde 7’ del rd perO’ Suora 

(2) Diels’ suggestion that the #var of some MSS. arises out 
of 7s (belonging to 1. 6) and xa (belonging to the prose of 
Alcimus) is ingenious and may be right. It certainly gets rid 
of a rather abrupt transition; but the text of the line is 
really very uncertain, and it seems best to suspend judge- 
ment on the proposed division. 

It happens that the point of this passage of Epicharmus is 
made plain by Plutarch? and by the anonymous commentator 


* $a rdv airéy dei is perhaps more easily interpreted as dcavras éyovra 
dei than as implying causation. This interpretation was first suggested 
by Leopold Schmidt, Quaestiones Epicharmeae, pp. 29, 30, who finds 
parallel usages in Hippocrates, though it is not approved by Lorenz, 
p- 109. Lorenz, however, is clearly right in rejecting the interpretation 
of rade as meaning the four elements. 

? Plut. de sera num. vind., p. 559 b paddoy & dws radra ye Trois "Emi- 
Xappelots Corker, €& dy 6 av€avipevos avedy rois codiotais Aéyos’ 6 yap haBav 
mdhat TO xpéos viv ovk dpeihee yeyovas Erepos. 4 de KAnOeis emt Seimvoy éxOEs 
akdyros FKeu THuepov® GAdos yap eat. Cf. de comm. notit., p. 1083 a 6 roivey 
mepi avénoews Adyos eoTi pev apxaios* Npatyntat yap, ds pyor Xpvourros, br’ 
*Emtydppov. Plutarch’s language a few lines after the last quoted passage 
is very like that of Epicharmus: 6 pev yap Adyos amos €ore kal Ta AnppaTa 
avyxwpodvow odro: (sc. of Stakoi), ras ev péper macas ovoias peiv kat pépecOa, 
ra pev €& adraov peOreioas, ra S€ mobev emidvta mpoodexopévas’ ots Se mpdceore 
kal drevow apiOpois  mAnOeow Taira ju) Scapévery, GAN Erepa yiyverOat rais 
eipnuevats mpooddas eLaddayny ths ovcias apBavovons’ adf€joes S€ Kal 
Pbices od kari Sixiy bd cuvnbeias exverixnoOat ras peraBodas Tavras héyeo Oat, 
yeverers € Kai POopas paddov adras dvopdferOa mpoojkoy, Eri Tod KabearHros 
els érepoy exBidfovow. For the special application of the Adyos to human 
existence, see Plut. de trang. anim., p. 473 d ot pev yap ev tats axodais ras 
avénoes dvaipovvtes, os Tis ovaias évdehexds peovons, Myo Tovoiow jpaev 
Zxagrov ddXov éavrovd kai dAdov. Plut. also states (Vit. Thes. xxiii) that 
philosophers used to illustrate the Aéyos by the ship which Theseus 
repaired with so'many new planks that some said it was no longer the 
same ship. The ’Emydpperos Adyos (Suidas, s.v.) was probably the 
avéavduevos Xdyos under another name. The anonymous commentator 
on the Theaetetus 152 e (Berl. Klass. Texte, ii, col. 71. 12 ff.) writes: ’Exi- 
xappos 6 (épidy)oras rois Ilva(yopeious) adda te emevevdncev S(ew)a 1(dy Te 
mept Toyo av£o(pévou Adyor) epod(evet). The next few lines are very frag- 
mentary; then (1. 24) he goes on: ovoia dAdMore addat) yivovrar (kara 
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on the Theaetetus, who enable us to see how such a passage 
could have got into a comedy. Epicharmus, we are told, 
used, and in fact invented, the avgavépuevos Adyos—the 
‘fallacy of the sorites’ of later logicians, so called from 
the use of a heap (cdpos) of corn as the favourite illustra- 
tion of it. (How many grains of corn must be taken away 
before a heap of corn will cease to be a heap? What if that 
number less one be taken away? and so on.) Epicharmus 
applied it to personality. How much change will make a 
man a different person? And he appears to have argued 
that a debtor who borrowed money yesterday does not owe it 
to-day, since he is already a different man from the borrower ; 
and that the man whom you invited yesterday to dinner may 
be turned away when he arrives to-day, @\d\os ydp éoriv: 
while the commentator on the Theaetetus tells the story of a 
man who refused to pay a promised subscription on the 
ground that he was a different person: the would-be collector 
struck him and demanded the debt, but he rejoined that the 
man who had struck him was no longer the same as the 
claimant. It is obvious that there is here some pretty material 
for comedy. We have a quack-philosopher using subtleties 
of argument to justify him in playing tricks on his neigh- 
bours—a character very like Socrates in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, and still more like what Socrates makes of 
Strepsiades; and there is reason to think that such a 
character-type persisted from the time of the old Pelopon- 
nesian buffoonery, which contributed much both to Attic 
and to Syracusan comedy, down to the Middle Comedy, 
when the philosopher was frequently presented in this 
guise.! 
ouvyexn piow. Kai exop@dnoey aitd emt rod amaitovpévov oupBodrds Kab 
dpvoupevou Tov abrod eivat Sua rd Ta pev mpoyeyernaOar Ta S€ drredAndrvOévat, erred 
d€ 6 draity erintncey adrov Kal evekadeiro, Taw KaKelvou acKovTos Erepov 
pev eivar tov rerumtnkéra, erepoy dé Tov éykadovmevoyv. Both Plato and his 
commentator are plainly thinking of the comedies of Epicharmus, not 
of a philosophical poem. 

1 Another rhetorical figure, érouxoddunors, is said to have been invented 


by Epicharmus (Arist. Rhet. i, p. 1865a 10; De Gen, An., i, p. 724 a 29). 
It is illustrated by fragm, 148 (Kaibel). See below, p. 400. 
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It should be added that the attempt made by some scholars ! 
to prove this fragment to be a Sophistic forgery is rightly 
answered by Korte,? who points out the contrast of this 
vigorous and dramatic dialogue with the tone of the spurious 
yvoépar of later forgers. 

§ 2. The second fragment (fr. 171) which Alcimus quoted 
he supposed to foreshadow the Platonic theory of ideas and 
of the Idea of Good.* The chief speaker does in fact speak 
of ‘the Good’ as a ‘thing in itself’; not, however, in the 
Platonic sense of a self-existent Idea, but simply in the sense 
of something distinguishable from the person who knows 
what ‘good’ is, just as any art is distinguishable from the 
artist. 


e 3 e 
A, ap éortiv atdnois Tt mpdypa; B. mavy pév ov. 
A, dvOpwros av atdnois éotw; B. ovdapds. 
A, ép’ ido, ri 8 avrAnTra&s; Tis eiuév Tow Soxel; 
dvOpwros, 7 ov yép; B. mdvu piv dv. A. ovKoY 
doxeis 
er »” \ , 5) a. Z 
5 otrws Exelv Kai Tepi (ya) THyabod; 76 ya 
ayaboy 76 mpaypy’ eivev Kad’ avd’, doris O€ Ka 
€idn Aa Lon Bee! > 66 ey ig € al 
7 pabov thr’, adyabos 4dn ylyverat. 
4 7 a , BA > x \ 
@orep yap éor’ atrAnow atvdrAnTAs padov 
bee ? 4 HK ‘\ ms 
7 Opxno. opxnoTads Tis 1) mAoKEdS TAOKAY 
10 1 wav y dpolws Tdv ToLodTwy 6 TL Td dijs, 
ovK avTos ein Ka TéxVa, TEXVLKOS ya pay. 


(In 1. 6 76 mpa&ypa is Kaibel’s correction for 7d d& mpaypa: 
perhaps 7: mpéyp’ is what Epicharmus wrote.) 

We have here no Plutarch to guide us to Epicharmus’ point : 
the argument is in part not unlike some passages in Plato’s 
Hippias Maior (e.g. 287 ¢), and Diels thinks that the frag- 
ment, though not open to suspicion so far as its language is 


1 e.g. Schwartz, in Pauly-W. Real-Ene. i. 1543, 

2 Bursian’s Jahresber. 1911, pp. 230 ff. 

$ Diog. Laert. 1. c. 81d Kai gyow (sc. WAdroy) év ry pices ras déas éordvat 
kaOdmep mapadelypara, ta 5’ Ada Tavras eoikévat, TovTwY Spotmpura Kabe- 
atara. 6 tolvuy’Enixappos epi te tayabod Kat mepi rav iedy ottTw héyet, 


’ 
“dp eat KTA,’ 
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concerned, is possibly (in view of its contents and its cate- 
chetical form) the work of a fourth-century writer; he 
suggests that it is an interpolation inserted by Dionysius in 
the comedies of Epicharmus which he had reproduced on the 
stage for Plato’s benefit. (Dionysius’ interest in Epicharmus 
is reflected in Suidas’ statement that he wrote epi ray 
moinparov "Emxydppov.) But though the dialogue is very 
like some of those put in the mouth of Socrates, it is 
certainly not one which Epicharmus could not have written: 
the parallelism with Plato’s Apology 27 b, which Diels thinks 
the forger had in mind, is really very superficial, if carefully 
examined, and the points of the externally parallel phrases 
are not the same. There seems to be no sufficient reason for 
judging the fragment to be spurious, and it is scarcely likely 
that, if this or any of the other fragments had been forged 
after the publication of Plato’s writings, they could have 
imposed upon writers so little junior to Plato, and so well- 
versed in the literature of the time as presumably both 
Alcimus and Amyntas must have been. It is tempting to 
suppose that the argument in the fragment led to some 
subtle travesty of the theory that knowledge produces virtue ; 
but it would probably be an anachronism to date the discussion 
of this topic so far back as the time of Epicharmus, and for 
the present we must be content to be ignorant of the context. 
§ 3. The two other fragments were quoted by Alcimus as 
parallels to Plato’s theory of animal life and instinct :? 


fr. 172 (Kaibel) : 
Evpate, 75 cogpdby éeoriv od Kab’ ev povor, 
Li ng an / \ ia ” 
arr’ oooamep (f, TAaVTA Kal yv@pav Exel. 
kal yap TO OfAv Tav arEKTOpiday yévos, 


’ Diog. Laert. l.c. MAdrev ev ry rept Sedv brodywper Hyoiv,“Elrep eori pynun, 
, cal ‘ \ > a 

ras idéas év rots ovow imapxe Sid Td THY pYipNy Npepodvrds Tivos Kal évovTos 
a x “2 \ 2 Qs o a \ > ‘ ’ \ a 2 , r 
elvau’ pevery Se oddev Erepoy 7) ras ideas. tiva yap av rpdrov, hyo, SecwCero 

A - \ a > , > 4 b ‘ ™~ A on ~ b 4 ” 
Ta (Ga pn THs ideas ehanrdpeva, Kai mpds TOvTO Tdy voy huatkads eidndéra ; 
viv dé pynpovevee Ths dpoudrntds TE Kal Tpodys, droia tis eorw adrois, évderkvi- 
peva Oidte aoe Tots (dois eudurds eorw 1 THs dpoudtyros Oewpia’ 81d Kal Tov 
spopvdoy alaOdvera. mds ovv 6’Eniyappos ; (the two fragments follow). 
Alcimus supposes Epicharmus to foreshadow Plato, Parmen., p. 129; of 
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> na ~ > X > Pe 
at Ajs Karapabeiv, areves ov Tikrer TEKVEA 
A > > A 
5 ¢(@vT’, aX’ ereofer Kal molel Wuyay ExeLv. 
+ 
TO dé copdy & pias 768 oldev ds ExeL 
F A 
pova’ meraidevta yap avrautas Uro. 


fr. 173 (do.): 
Oavpacriv ovdéy ape Tadd’ otras Exe 
kal avéddverv avtotow avrovs Kal SoKeiy 
~ vA A X if 4 \ 
Kad@s megvxerv’ kal yap & Kv@y Kkuvi 
kéANoTov eiuev paivera, kal Bas Bol, 
dvos & dv@ KédrALoTOr, bs dé PHY Li. 


The fragments affirm the possession of reason or instinct by 
animals, and the attraction of like to like—neither point 
requiring any great depth of philosophical thought; the 
second seems to be reminiscent of Xenophanes, fr. 16, 


adn’ ei xelpas Exov Boes 7dé A€orTes, 

ty 4 4 » EER ~ iva / 
as ypdyrat xelpero. kal tpya Tedelv dep avdpes, 

Pa ~ IQ7 w+ \ 7 by J 4 
kai Ke Oedy idéas Eypaghov Kai c@par éroievy 

lo i = > ‘ 2 On vA 

To.add’, oldy wep Kavro! déuas elyov (ExaoTot), 
ica ca ae. X 7 ~ e 
immo. pév O immotct, Bots d€ re Bodo bpora. 


The vein of parody in the two fragments is clear enough, 
and the mention of Eumaeus in the first has led to the 
natural conjecture that it, or both, came from the ’Odvaceds 
Navayés, There is obviously no difficulty in supposing that 
the two passages fitted well into the dialogue of one of 
Epicharmus’ plays, and possibly the speaker again may have 
been some one in the character of a quack wise-man, as is even 
more probable in the case of the two other fragments. 


course he does not really do so. The first passage is perhaps imitated 
by Ennius, Annais, i, fr. 12 (Vahlen): 

Ova parire solet genus pinnis condecoratum, 

non animam; et post inde venit divinitus pullis 

ipsa anima. 
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IV 


The Plays and Fragments. 


Before attempting any general description of the Comedy 
of Epicharmus it will be well to survey briefly the extant 
remains. 

§ 1. A large number of the plays were evidently mytho- 
logical burlesques, and it is clear that the two favourite 
heroes were Odysseus and Heracles; cunning and violence 
(the latter combined with voracity) are natural themes for 
comedy of a simple type. 

The ’Odvaceds Adtépuodos dealt probably with the story of 
Odysseus’ entry into Troy, disguised as a beggar, in order to 
obtain information from the enemy—a task which (according 
to Odyssey iv. 240-64) he performed, thanks to Helen’s 
connivance, with great success. In the version of the story 
given by Epicharmus, Odysseus seems to have been less 
heroic, i.e. if the papyrus fragment which Kaibel prints 
as fr. 99 is really from this play.1 According to this it 
appears that the Achaeans had commissioned him to go into 
Troy as a spy, but thinking discretion the better part of 
valour, he proposed to pretend to have gone there, and to 
give an eloquent account of what he professed to have seen. 
The text, as printed by Kaibel, is as follows: 

THN amelvOarv reide Oaxnod Te Kal reFod[ pu’ dros 
mioTté kK’ €lipew tadra Kal Trois degiwrépoi[s Soxa. 
“rots Oeois| euiv Soxetre maéyxv Kal Kata Tpdm[ov 
kal €oikd|ras éemevtEacd’, al tis evOvpety yla Aq, 

dao’ éydv| y’ Spetrov evOl@|y Bomep exedrAloacd’ eve 
Tov wap vpélov adyabikOv Kakd tpotipdoa 6 [dpa 
dua te kiv|duvov TedXMooat Kai Kdéos Oeiov [aPBety 
ToAcuio|y podov és dotv, mdévta 8 ed cadhalvéws 
muOdpelvos dios 7’ Ayxatots madi 7 Arpéos pi[rA@ 
aw dmayylethar Ta thvel Kadros doxnOis [poreiv. 

? Gomperz, Pap. Erzherzog Rainer, v. 1, first printed the fragment: 
Blass (Fleck. Jahrb. 1889, p. 257) discusses it and the scholia attached. 


The latter are very defective, but the words mépp@ KxabeSodpat kat mpoo- 
Tromoona mavra Starerpaxda appear to be certain. 
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In this fragment the hero is evidently delivering a soliloquy 
in which he is rehearsing his speech; but the course of the 
argument can only be conjectured. 

Another fragment of the play (fr. 100) is interesting as 
showing that the introduction of contemporary allusions into 
a heroic setting, which was so favourite a device of the Old 
and Middle Comedy at Athens, was one of the resources of 
Epicharmus : 

déAgakd Te TOV yeLTveV 
tots ’EXevoiviois purddoocwy Saipovios amdreca, 
ovx éxov’ Kal Tadra On we cupBorareve Eda 
Tots Ayatoiow mpodiddpuery 7 Suvvé pe Tov d€\ghaka. 


The speaker has lost the sucking-pig which he was rearing 
for the Eleusinian mysteries, and complains that he is accused 
of betraying it to the Achaeans. (cvpPodarevery apparently 
means ‘to barter’, see Hesych. s.v.) In fr. 101 we have 
personifications of Peace and Moderation: 

a 0 Aavyia xaplecoa yuva 

kal Yoppoctvas mAatiov olkel. 


(wAaTiov = Attic mAnoiov.) The fragment is interesting as 
attesting the use of anapaestic dimeters in the play. 

No fragment of the ’Oduvaceds Navayés is preserved, unless 
fr. 172, 178, in the first of which the name of Eumaeus is 
preserved, belonged to this play, and the only information we 
have about it is to the effect that the poet mentioned in it (as 
also in the ‘Adxkvoveds) the name of Diomos, a Sicilian shepherd 
who invented Bovxodtacpés (Athen. xiv, p.619 a,b). But the 
character of the shipwrecked Odysseus persisted in the West, 
and Athenaeus, i. 20 a, mentions an Italian mimus (no doubt 
a prvag)) ds kal Kixdora elonyaye repetigovta Kat vavaryov 
’Odvccéa codoikigovTa. 


1 Cf. Reich, Mimus, i, p. 233. Whether the vase-painting reproduced 
by Heydemann, Phlyaken Darstellungen (Arch. Jahrb. i, p. 299), and 
yon Salis, de Doriensium ludorum in Comoedia Attica vestigiis, p. 10, 
really represents Odysseus shipwrecked is uncertain. Von Salis thinks 
it represents his welcome by the Phaeacian king and queen. If so, 
either it does not depict the same event as the play of Epicharmus, or 
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Odysseus was also the hero of the Se:ppves. A hexameter 
parody-line (fr. 128), quoted as from Epicharmus by the 
on scholiast Homer, Iliad xix. 1, probably belongs to this play : 

Aaol Tofoxirwves, akoveTe Yeipnvadav, 

though it is difficult to assign any meaning to rofoxitoves. 
Besides this, only a few lines of dialogue remain, in which 
one speaker enumerates the luxuries which he had enjoyed 
(perhaps in the Siren’s island), and is interrupted by ejacula- 
tions of misery from his companion, probably at the thought 
of what he had missed. (The association of some such luxuries 
with the Sirens is attested also by the fragments of the 
Neippves of the comic poets Theopompus and Nicophon.) 
The fragment (fr. 124)! runs: 

A. mpol pév y’ areves am’ dois advas azemupifopes 
oTpoyyvAas, kal deApakivas omTa& Kpéa Kai mwdvrous, 
kal yAukty y’ én’ av émlopes olvor. 

oiBo.Bot TdéAas. 
. wept y& pav aikdXou ti Ké Tis Kal Evol; 
pov TeV KAaKOP. 


m by bk by 


a s,\ oa ‘a Pr ~ Bd - A 
. $8 katt madpa tplyra te pia wayxeta Kadpiar dvo 
9 2? ~ ~ 
OvareTpapevat pécat, Pdooat TE ToTTAadDTAL TapHY 
okopmlol Te. 


The principal speaker may have been Odysseus, who, in 
that case, must have passed some time with the Sirens. 
Another possibility is that the ejaculations came from the 
hero bound to the mast, and that the other speaker is a 
Siren. 

The @:Aoxr#ras is represented only by one intelligible line, 
ovk €ott OLOUpauBos bk’ Vdwp mins (fr. 132),2 and two which 
are corrupt; probably the cunning Odysseus had some part in 
it: but how the dithyramb came in we cannot tell. 


the fragment in which Eumaeus is mentioned does not belong to the 
play. 
tap. Athen, vii, p. 277 f. If advac were orpoyytAa, ‘rounded’ or 
‘spherical’, they must have been something different from any of the 
fishes usually identified with apva (anchovy, sardine, Motella glauca, &c.). 
* Vid. supr., p. 19. 
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Of the KvxAww only three scraps survive: 


— vat rov ITorida&y, xowAdrepos bApod mrodd (fr. 81, readings 
uncertain) 

— xopdat te adv, val wa Ala, xd Kwdeds (fr. 82) 

— pép’ eyxéas els 7d ocxddos (fr. 83), 


of which the last may be the words of the Cyclops to 
Odysseus. 

The subject of the Tp@es is unknown, and the text of the 
two short fragments is quite uncertain. As given by Kaibel 
they are as follows: 

fr. 130 Zeds dvag, av’ dkpa vaiov Tapydpev aydvyida.! 

fr. 131 €x tmavTos €Udou 

kKXolds TE KA 'yévolTO KNK T@UTOD Oeds. 


The first may be reminiscent of Homer; the second seems to 
be a proverb. 

§ 2. Five plays were constructed out of the stories about 
Heracles. 

The Arxvoveds treated in some way the story of Heracles’ 
struggle with the giant Aleyoneus; of this there were various 
versions,” but there is nothing to show which Epicharmus 
followed. The herdsman Diomos, who was credited with the 
invention of Bovxod\:acpés, was mentioned in the play,*® but 
that he was introduced as the herdsman of Alcyoneus, as 
Kaibel suggests, is only a conjecture. A local legend made 
Diomos the father of Aleyoneus.* 

The Bovo.pis dealt with a story found in Apollodorus 
(11. v. 11). Busiris, son of Poseidon, was a king of Egypt, 
who was recommended by a Cyprian prophet, named Phrasios 
or Thrasios, to obtain prosperity after many unfruitful years 


1 On Zeus and Gargara see Cook’s Zeus, ii, pp. 949 ff. 

2 See Robert, Hermes, xix, pp. 473 ff., and art. Alkyoneus in Pauly-W. 
Real-Enc. i, col. 1581. 

3 Athen. xiv, p. 619 a,b. Here, and also in Apollon. de pron., p. 80b 
(where fragment 5, avrérepos avray, is quoted), the MS. reads ev ’AAkudm, 
but as no legend of ’AAkvoy is known, O. Jahn’s emendation ¢v Adkvovet 
is generally accepted. 

4 Nicander ap. Anton. Liberal. 8. 
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by the annual sacrifice of a stranger; Busivis promptly sacri- 
ficed the Cyprian prophet, and later on, when Heracles visited 
Egypt on his way to the Hesperides, tried to make a victim 
of him also: but Heracles broke his bonds and killed Busiris. 
In the play he doubtless satisfied his appetite from the late 
king’s stores,’ and a fragment (fr. 21)* describes him while 
eating: 

mparov pev ai k eabovr’ ios viv, amobdvors’ 

Bpémer pev 6 pdpuyé €vd00’, dpaBet 0 & yvabos, 

wopet & 6 youdpios, rérptye 8 6 Kuvddar, 

aifer d& tais pivecot, Kivet 0 ovara. 


Of the “HBas T'épos, which was reproduced in a revised 
form under the title of Modca.,* there are a good many 
fragments, nearly all, however, consisting of little more than 
a string of names of fish and other good things, taken 
evidently from a narrative, delivered by one of the gods, of 
the wedding-feast of Heracles and Hebe. To this feast, 
apparently, came seven Muses; these Muses were named 
after seven great rivers or lakes,* and probably brought the 
fish of their rivers with them; they were represented as the 
daughters of Pieros and Pimpleis—‘ Fat’ and ‘ Fill’—if we 
may distort two classic names of English poetry as Epicharmus 
did those of the Pierides and Pimpleides; there is no ground 
for thinking (with Welcker, Kl. Schr, i. 289 ff.) that they 
appeared on the stage. Poseidon also brought cartloads of 
fish in Phoenician merchant-ships (fr. 54), and Zeus had the 
one specimen of the dow, a fish of particular delicacy, 
specially served for himself and his queen (fr. 71). The 
Dioscuri sang (or danced) a martial strain, accompanied by 


* Kpicharmus is said to have used the Siceliot word poyoi for ‘ granaries’ 
(cvro8ddea) in this play (Pollux, ix. 45). 

2 ap. Athen. x, p.41la,b. Figs, 47-9 illustrate the story. 

° Athen. ili, p. 110 b ’Emiyappos ev "HBas Taupo kav Movoats* rovto 8é 
To Spapa Siackevn eore TOV mpoKEtpevov. 

* Tzetzes ad Hesiod. Op. 6 (and Cramer, Anecd. Ox. 424) ’Emiyappos dé 
ev TO “HBas Tap émra déyet (sc. ras Movoas), Ovyarépas Mtépou kat Tiprdnidos 
vippns, Neody, Tpiraryny, Acoroty, “Emrdmopw, Axedwida, Teromdody (Ttra- 
voor, Kaibel) kai “Podiav. 


Fies. 47-48. HERACLES AND BUSIRIS 


Fie. 49. HERACLES AND BUSIRIS 
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Athena on the flute,! an instrument which in more orthodox 
legend she had flung away in disgust.2. Again we do not 
know if this took place on the stage; it is very probable that 
the ‘comedy’ was nothing but a comic narrative,’ as, at a 
later time, a mime might be. Some of the descriptions of 
the fish and shell-fish show that the writer was an interested 
and accurate observer. The following will serve as specimens : 
fr. 42 dyer 6 mavrodard KoyyvXLa, 
Aerddas, dorédovs, kpaBv fous, KixiBddovs, rnb, 
ktévia, Baddvous, mopptpas, dotpeva ocuppepvKdra, 
Td dtedety pmév EvTe xadeTa, katapayjperv S edpapéa, 
5 pas avapiras te Kdpukds te xal cxidvdpia,* 
Ta yAuKéa pév evr’ erécOev, éurrayfjpev & d€£éa, 
Tovs TE fakpoyoyyvAous cwAVas’ & pédAaLWa TE 
Koyxos, dmrep KoyxoOnpav maioly Téotpicdéviat'® 
Odrepal re yatar Koyyxor Te Kapabirides, 
10 rat Kakoddkipol Te KnUavol, Tas avdpopuKridas 
mavres avOperrot Karéovd’”, dues dé AedKas Tol Oeol. 
fr. 53 xapkivor 0 tkovr’ éxivor 0’, of Kad’ ddpupay dra 
vey pev ovK ioavri, weC& 8 eurropevovTat pdvot. 
fr. 57 évti & aoraxol KodvPdaivai Te yas Ta Od Exec 
pikpd, Tas xelpas dé paxpds, KdpaBos dé rotvopa. 
fr. 58 Kal oxigias xpépis 0’, d9 év TO Hpe Kar Tov ‘Avdvioy © 
ixOvav mévrav apioros, avOias O€ yxetpare. 

1 Athen. iv, p. 184 f kai tiv ’AOnvay d5é now *Emixappos ey Movoas 
éravajoat Trois Avorkovpots Tov évércov; cf. Schol. Pind. Pyth. ii. 127. 

* vid. supr. (ch. i, pp. 56, 70.). 

8 The use of the phrase ai d¢ Ags, evidently as a ‘deictic’ formula, in 
fr. 55 does not necessarily imply that there was a second person on the 
stage. 

* — £h0dp.a, perhaps ‘razor-shells’. Their other name was reddinn. 
Some also think that owAjves were razor-shells. There is not enough 


evidence to settle the point. 

5 In the Modoa this line ran, kéyyos, dv réddwv kahéopes’ earl & &dio roy 
xpeas (Athen. iii, p. 85 e). 

° The édias or cxipias was the sword-fish. The Ananios thus referred 
to as an authority on the seasons for fish was an early writer of 
choliambi; his exact date is uncertain; he seems to have anticipated 
Epicharmus (fr. 25) in using the oath ‘By the Cabbage’, val pa riv 
kpdpBny (Athen. ix, p. 370 b). 

3182 Cec 
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There are altogether more than fifty lines in this style 
remaining, all preserved by Athenaeus. 

Only two lines remain of the “Hpakdjjs 6 émi tov (warhpa, 
but those not without interest (fr. 76): 


(6) IIvypapiov rAoxayos éx Tov KavOdpov 
Tov pefover, obs havT. tay Alrvay exe. 

This is the earliest mention in literature both of the 
Pygmies and of the Alrvaios xév@apos, which Aristophanes 
employed as the Pegasus of Trygaeus in the Peace. The 
interpretation of the phrase Alrvaios kévOapos was uncertain 
in antiquity, and is still disputed. On line 73 of the Peace— 
elonyay Airvaioy péytotoy kév0apov—the scholiast in Codex 
Venetus writes as follows: 


dmeppeyebn péyiotov yap spos » Aityyn. 7 drt dSidpopor 
Ma 2 - Cf, Pa Z s Ss 
KaévOapor éxel evpioxovTat. GAdws. peyddou A€yovTat eivat 
Kata THY Ailtyny KdvOapot, paptupodor dé of émtx@pto.. 
°"E ra 2 ‘H ~ “ a A X\ ~~ 
mixappos év ‘Hpakdet 7@ emi Tov fworipa’ 
(6) IIvypapiovy roxayos €x Tov KavOdpov 
“A tg A XN x. 4 
TOV pegover, os havte tiv Airyny Exewv. 
tpomov O€ Tiva Kal Alcyvdos Emtxa@plos éyer 8 ev Sictho 
ITerpoxvdiorn (fr. 233), 
Airvaibs éott kdvOapos Bia mover. 
ie peed 
SopokrAys Aaddérw 
aN ovde pév av kdvOapos tav Airvaiwy révtov? 
Aéyer O€ madvra elkd gov els péyav. IIddtwv év ‘Eoprais’ 
ic Va 4 > 
@s péeya pévto. wavy tiv Aityny dpos eivai act, 
TEKaclpou' ® 
Yj '4 an 
evOa TtpéperOar Tas KavOapidas Tdv avOpdmav débyos 
€or 
ovdeéy €XaTTOUS. 


* Van Leeuwen, Mnemos. xxxv (1907), p. 273, suggests muypdpiov ef 
Aoxayds «rd. and no doubt the restoration of the missing syllable is 
uncertain. (6) Ivypapioy is due to Crusius. 

> Pearson, Soph. fr. 162, gives the original text of the fragment as 
Gd’ obd€ pv d7 KavOapos | rav Airvaiwy ye mdvras. 

* The last three words of the line are evidently corrupt. 
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} advti rod péyav os thy Airyny: 4 bre of Airvaior trot 
StaBonro: Kal Tov Spdpov a@€ddroyor, kal Ta Cevyn émaivera.) 
kal ITivdapés pyor 

GN’ ard THis ayaokdprov Yixedias dynua. 

To the passages quoted by the scholiast must be added 
Soph. Ichneutae 300: 

GAN as Kepdorns KdévOapos ofr’ éotiv Airvatos Pinv ; 

The scholiast evidently hesitates between the interpretation 
‘as big as Aetna’, or ‘as fine as an Aetnaean horse’; and 
modern writers improve on the second suggestion by supposing 
kév@apov in Aristophanes to be rapa mpoodoxtay for kavOyALov 
or kév@@va.* If the phrase only occurred in Aristophanes this 
would be possible, but the passage of Epicharmus excludes 
this interpretation, while xepdéarns in the Ichneutae cannot 
be explained by any reference to horses, and is very appro- 
priate to certain large beetles. And further, the association 
of a real beetle (not merely a pun-beetle) with the town—not 
the mountain—of Aetna is proved by the occurrence of a 
scarab on a tetradrachm of Aetna, between 476 and 461 B.c.? 
But why such a beetle should have been especially associated 
with the town of Aetna we do not know. It is conjectured by 
von Viirtheim * that a city, whose inhabitants were connected 
by origin with Chalcis and Naxos, would, like those cities, 
have been devoted to Dionysus and to the Libyan Ammon, 
and that the xcév@apos, or wine-cup, which appears on the 
coins of those cities, was replaced on the coinage of Aetna 
through a kind of insulting jest on the part of Hiero, by a 
scavenger-beetle; but this seems very far-fetched and impro- 
bable. It is perhaps more likely that the place may have 
been (perhaps only temporarily) inhabited by large scavenger 

1 So van Leeuwen for éraiverot. 

2 Van Leeuwen, l.c.; cf. Pearson, l.c. That Soph. Oed. Col. 312 
describes Ismene as Airvaias émi | r@Aov BeBdoay has not, I think, any 
necessary bearing on the point. There was no doubt a fine breed of 
horses associated with Aetna; but it may be doubted whether they were 
ever called xavOj\vos or kdvOwy, which seems to mean a ‘ pack-ass’. 

8 Hill, Historical Greek Coins, p. 43, pl. ili. 22, &c. 

* Mnemosyne, xxxv (1907), pp. 335-6. 
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beetles, possibly imported by accident or design from Africa, 
and that the fact may have been notorious just at this time. 
This seems rather more likely than that there was a special 
breed of scarabaei at Aetna, as Jebb suggests;! if there was 
such a breed it is now extinct. 

Crusius conjectures that Heracles in this play was presented 
or described as fighting with a race of pygmies, riding on 
beetles’ backs, and refers to Philostratus,? by whom the story 
is told, how the pygmies in Libya set upon Heracles in his 
sleep after his victory over Antaeus, and how he swept them 
all into his lion-skin and carried them off. There is no 
mention of beetles as steeds in Philostratus, and Athenaeus * 
quotes a story to the effect that ‘that small infantry warred 
on by cranes’ in India rode on partridges; but it is quite 
possible that Epicharmus used some early variety of the taie, 
or invented one for himself. 

It is uncertain where the scene of the play was laid. It is 
generally assumed to have been in Sicily, not in Libya; and 
Epicharmus is supposed to have invented a Sicilian pygmy 
race on the analogy of the African; and this is not impossible, 
though it would have been as easy for him to transport an 
Airvaios kévOapos to Libya, as for Aristophanes to bring one 
to Athens. It is commonly believed that the ‘girdle’ of 
which Heracles was in quest was the girdle of Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons, which Heracles obtained by violence at 
the bidding of Eurystheus; the scene of that adventure was 
on the Thermodon or in Scythia. But it is possible that 
Epicharmus was thinking of the girdle of Oeolyce, daughter 
of Briareus, the seizure of which was treated by Ibycus;+* 
and that the scene of Heracles’ exploit was laid in the 
West.? 


1 On Soph. Oed. Col. 312. 2 Imag. ii. 22. Six, p. 390 by 

* Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 777 wodXot dé Adyot wept rod Cworijpds claw" tives 
pev yap ‘Immodvrns, Grote S€ Anirixnys, "IBvxos S€ Olodvans idlws ioropay ris 
Bptapéw Ovyarpds hnow. 

5 The conjecture of Wilamowitz that the name of ’Adavvai, an obscure 
Sicilian town, used proverbially for the other end of the world, came in 
this play is quite probable, but does not settle the scene of the play. 
(Antiatt. Bekk. 83. 28 has "Agavvat’ ’Emiyappos “Hpakdei TO. . .) 
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The last of the Heracles-plays, ‘Hpaxdjs 6 map dro, 
doubtless presented or narrated the story! of Heracles’ fight 
with the centaurs over the cask of old wine which Dionysus 
had entrusted to Pholos, with the injunction that it was not 
to be opened until Heracles came. The only two lines which 
remain are quoted by Eustratius? for the sake of the proverb 
which they contain : 

GAA pav eyov avdéyka Tadra waévTa Tole 

olopat & ovdels Exdv movnpds odd drav éxov. 
The words may have been spoken by Heracles with reference 
to his enforced labours. 

§ 3. Of the other plays which presented legendary subjects, 
the Auvxos dealt with the boxing-match of Polydeuces with 
the giant Amycus, son of Poseidon, who tried to prevent the 
Argonauts from getting water, when they landed in the 
territory of the Bebrykes. The scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. ii. 
98 says that Epicharmus, like Peisander, made Pollux bind the 
giant after defeating him, whereas in Apollonius he slew him ; 
and perhaps a few words (fr. 7) preserved by lexicographers ® 
refer to the ‘ packing-up’ of Amycus: 

tel ye pev f ore 
eyKeKouBorat Karas. 

Fragment 6 is more interesting : 

“Auvre, pty Kvdagé poi 
Tov mpecBirepov adedpéov. 


1 For the story and its varieties see Gruppe in Pauly-W. Real-Enc., 
Suppl. ili, col. 1045 ff. 

2 On Aristot. Eth. N. 111. v, § 4. He gives the title as “H. rapa dda, 
but see Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxxvii (1902), p. 325. movnpds does not 
mean ‘bad’ (as Diels, Vorsokr. i, p, 122, takes it), but ‘beset with toil’; 
ef. Solon fr, 14 (Bergk*) ovdé paxap ovdels méderat Bpdros adda rovnpot mavres 
écouvs Ovnrods édvos xabopa. The meaning of the word (and of the 
proverb) is different in Aristotle, who quotes the proverb as ovdcis éxav 
Tovnpos ovd’ dkwy pdKap. 

$ Etym. Magn. 311.8; Photius, Epist. 156 (p. 210). Blomfield’s «d ya 
pay rc may be right. Hesychius explains éeyxexduBorai as eveidnra, This 
version of the story was followed by the artist of the Ficoroni Cista: 
see Robert, Archdol. Hermen., pp. 105-16. 
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The words must have been addressed by Castor to Amycus, 
and show that the play must have included three persons 
taking part in the same dialogue. The fragment, slight as it 
is, reminds us of the scenes of dispute which in Attic comedy 
led up to the agon; and it is at least possible that the play 
consisted of a wrangle, a boxing-match, and a scene in which 
the giant was safely tied up. The occurrence of the word 
#toyxov in the play} shows that the language was not con- 
fined to words suitable to the Argonautic expedition; but the 
suggestion of Welcker ? that the word shows that the quarrel 
arose out of an attempt of the Argonauts to buy provisions is 
a mere guess. Sophocles wrote a satyric play on the same 
subject. 

The Kwpacral } “Hdaioros is shown by a note of Photius * 
to have dealt with a story which was a favourite subject 
of vase-painters and other artists* in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c. in all parts of Greece. Wilamowitz® thinks 
that it was probably the subject of an Ionian ‘Hymn’ of the 
same type as the extant Homeric Hymns;® and it was the 
subject of a poem of Alcaeus;’ but both literature and art 


1 Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 98. 2 Kleine Schriften, i, p. 299. 

5 “Hpas Secpovs td vigos* mapa Iwddapa, “Hpa bd “Hdaicrou deopeverai ev 
TO Um avrod KatackevaaOevrt Opdve, 6 Twes ayvonoavtes ypadovow vd Ads. 
KAnpys* 7 ioropia kal rapa ’Emtyappo ev Kapacrats ) “Hpaicra. The story is 
told by Libanius, iii. 7, and Pausan. I. xx, § 3. 

4 eo, in the temple of Athena XaXkioixos at Sparta (Paus. III. xvii, 
§ 3), on the throne of Apollo made by Bathycles at Amyclae (ib. 111, 
xvili, § 8), and in the oldest temple of Dionysus at Athens (ib. 1. xx, § 3). 

® Gott. Nachr. 1895, pp. 217 ff. 

° Prof. J. D. Beazley tells me that the representation of the story on 
the Frangois vase (Furtw.-Reichold, Gr. Malerei, pl. 11, 12) also suggests 
dependence upon some epic treatment, and that the treatment of it on 
this vase reappears, in its general lines, on most later vases. The earliest 
extant representation of the story happens to be on a Corinthian vase, 
which is often figured (Ath. Mitt, xix, p. 510, pl. 8; cf. Bieber, Denkm. 
zum Theaterwesen, Abb. 122, p. 129), but this does not mean that the 
story is specially Dorian: it is found on sixth-century Ionic and Attic 
vases (e.g. one in the Ashmolean Museum, of about 550 B.c.). See 
above, p. 264. 

7 Traces survive in fragm, 9, 9 A, and 133 (Diehl). 
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seem to have lost interest in the story after the fifth century.) 
Hera, annoyed at the lameness of Hephaestus, had cast him 
out of heaven, and in revenge he sent her a golden chair so 
contrived that no one but himself could release her from it. 
Ares tried and failed; and all attempts to induce Hephaestus 
to return to heaven were unsuccessful, until Dionysus made 
him drunk and transported him back in that condition, 
accompanied (on the vases at least) by a x@mos of satyrs. 
(Dionysus’ share in the story is perhaps not an original part 
of it; Wilamowitz conjectures that the two gods may have 
been brought into connexion at Naxos, where both were 
worshipped. He also suggests that the story of the fettered 
goddess may be connected with some cult in which the statue 
or the aniconic idol was fettered, as it was in the cult of Hera 
at Samos.) Unfortunately the fragments of the play are quite 
insignificant. 

The problem set by the titles ITvppa kai IIpopaeds (Athen. 
ili, p. 86a, and probably Pollux, x. 82), I[vppa (Athen. x, 
p. 424d), IIpopabeds (Kiym. Magn. 725. 25), Aevxadiov 
(Antiatt. Bekk. 90. 3), Ivppa 7) Aevxapioy (Kiym. Magn. s. v. 
Aevxapiwv), has not been completely solved. One or more of 
these titles may belong to revised editions of plays originally 
bearing other titles in the list. Wilamowitz has made the 
brilliant conjecture that Epicharmus presented Pyrrha and 
Leucarion (a play on Deucalion)—‘ Red-hair’ and ‘ White- 
hair’—as husband and wife. This would suit fragment 117, 
Tlippav ya p@rat Aevkapioy (where p@rar = ¢nret), and the 
remark of the scholiast on a passage of Pindar (Olymp. ix. 68) 
referring to Pyrrha and Deucalion, kai 6 pev ’Emtyappos ard. 
Tav \day Tay ALOav, ads Tods dxAous hyciv dvipacbat. Doubt- 
less the play referred to in some way travestied the creation of 
men from stones by Deucalion and Pyrrha after the flood, and 


1 Welcker conjectured that the satyric play Hephaestus of Achaeus 
treated the subject, but Wilamowitz (l.c.) shows that this is very doubtful ; 
and the scene on a phlyakes-vase (Heydemann, Jahrb. Arch. Inst. i. 290), 
in which Daedalus and Enyalios are fighting in the presence of the 
seated Hera, can only be brought into connexion with the story if a 
number of doubtful hypotheses are granted. 
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there may possibly have been two plays, or two versions of 
the same play, entitled (e.g.) IIvppa cai IIpopabeds and ITvppa 
4 (or kai) Aevkapiov. Whether there was a serious legend of 
Leukarion, as well as of Deucalion, may be doubted. Some 
writers 1 think they have found such a legend connected with 
Opuntian Locris, but the evidence rests upon very unconvincing 
hypotheses, and it is much more likely that if the word 
Leukarion is correct at all, it was due to a pun of Epicharmus. 
The few fragments of the play give no information as to the 
treatment of the subject. 

The ¥xépwyv must have dealt with the story of the highway- 
man who gave his name to the Scironian rocks, where, until 
Theseus overcame him, he threw the passers-by over the 
rocks, to feed a gigantic tortoise: but the only connected 
fragment is a passage (fr. 125) quoted by the scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Peace 185 ff., where a somewhat similar verbal 
repetition is employed: ? 

A. ris éore pdrnp; B. axis. A. adda Tis wari; 
B. Sakis. A. ris ddedAgeds 6€; B. Sakis. 


(The first speaker, according to the scholiast, was a basket 
(popuds) and oaxis means a maidservant, but may also be a 
proper name.) 

Of the }¢/ygé nothing is known except the title and a couple 
of lines, in one of which (fr. 127) the speaker calls for a tune 
proper to Artemis Xir@véa (kal ths Xitwvéas atrAnodtw Tis 
fot wédos); the text of the other, which mentioned a species of 
figs, is uncertain. A comic treatment of the story of Oedipus 
and the Sphinx appears also on a vase painting from South 


‘ See Reitzenstein, Philologus, lv (1896), pp. 198 ff., and Tiimpel in 
Pauly-W. Real-Enc. v, col. 265. 

* The restoration of the fragment is not perfectly certain (see p. 361). 
It is still less certain whether Aristophanes really ‘imitated’ it. The 
lines from the Peace are as follows :— 

EP. ri oi ror’ €or’ dvow’; ovK epeis; TP. puaporaros. 

EP. rodards td yévos 8 ei; pate por. TP. puaporaros. 

EP. marnp S€ cot tis €or’; TP. ewol; prapwraros. 
A comparison with Aristotle, Ath. Pol. lv. 3, shows that Hermes is 
parodying the interrogation which took place at a Soxpacia. 
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Italy which was probably influenced by the performances of 
the ddAvaxes.} 

There are references in ancient authorities to three plays 
bearing the plural titles AraAdévras, Béxyau, and Aidvuco. No 
significant fragment of any of these survives, nor any hint of 
the plot: but the first is probably ascribed to Epicharmus in 
error,” as the play seems to have referred to some of the 
victims cf the Attic comedy of the last half of the fifth 
century. 

§ 4. A few plays bear titles which may (but do not 
necessarily) imply the portraiture of a character-type. Of the 
Aypworivos or ‘ Rustic’ the only significant words (fr. 1) refer 
to an athletic trainer named ‘ Fisticuffs’ :3 


as Tayds 
KéXagos repimaret deuvds. 


Of the Apmayai there are two fragments, of which one 
(fr. 9) speaks of fraudulent soothsaying-women, and both 
mention a number of Sicilian coins. The first runs as 
follows: 

@omepal tovnpal pmavTees, 
até’ troveépovTat yuvaikas popas a mevToyKlov 
dpyvp.ov, dAat 6 ditpay, tal & av’ hprcrpiov 
Oexopmeval, Kal WaVTa ylydoKoVTL TO... dAOYO. 


The attempt of Crusius* to connect the title of the play 
with a Sicilian feast of Cotytto, at which a half-ritual, half- 
sportive dpmayy of cakes and acorns took place, is very 
unconvincingly argued. 

Of the ’Emvixcos (the Victorious Athlete) and the Xopevorvres 
we know nothing beyond the statement of Hephaestion ° that 


1 Hartwig, Philologus, lvi, pl. 1. 

2 Athen. xiv, pp. 618d, 652a; Etym. Magn. 630. 48. Others, e.g. 
Hesychius and Schol. Ven. Ar. Birds 1294, only speak of the writer as 
6 Tas ’Arahayras ovvbeis or ypawas. 

3 Hesych. s.v. xcdAdados* kdvdvdos. mapa & ’Emydppo ev ’Aypooriva Kat 
ravdorpiBov dvoua. The quotation is given in Etym. Magn. 525. 8. 

4 Philologus, Suppl.-Bad. vi. 285. 

5 De Metris, ch. viii, p. 25 (Consbr.) 
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both were written in anapaestic tetrameters throughout ; 
which shows at least that they were ‘plays’ of a very different 
kind from those of Attic comedy. 

The Oeapoé or ‘ Temple-visitors’ takes its place in a series of 
Greek poems representing or describing visitors who are study- 
ing the beauties of a temple—in this case the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi! The fragment is like parts of Herodas’ fourth mime, 
in which two women are portrayed while visiting the temple 
of Asklepios; and Sophron is known to have written a mime 
which was said to have been the original of the Adwyiégovcat 
of Theocritus, itself a poem of kindred subject to those 
mentioned? It is quite likely that such subjects may have 
been a favourite theme from very early times in Dorian towns. 
The extant fragment (fr. 94) of the Oeapoé is as follows: 


KiOdpat, Tplmodes, apyara, Tpdmefar yaddxiat, 
xepoviBa, AoiBdouwa, AEBnTes yaXxu01, 
Kpathpes, dderol? Tots ya pav vrwdédrols 

fT kaiore F Baddigovtes Fovoccov xphm’ €in.t? 


It is to be noted that the objects enumerated belong partly 
to the interior of the temple, and probably therefore the 
speaker had come actually to consult the oracle, after offering 
the necessary sacrifice, to which the few other words of the 
play which have been preserved may refer—oogvos Te mépt 
KH TLTA Gov. 

The Meyapis (the ‘Megarean Woman’) is represented only 
by an uncomplimentary and partly unintelligible description, 
perhaps of a certain Theagenes (fr. 90) : 


ys X er ? 
Tas mAeupas oldvmep Baris, 
\ oe) , 4 A es 4 
tav 0 dmicbiav exes, Oedyeves, ol6vmep BaTos, 


' Athen. viii, p. 362 b, ef. ix, p. 408 d. 

® The title of Aeschylus’ Gewpoi i) "IoOuacrai suggests a similar subject. 
The title of Sophron’s mime is conjecturally given by Kaibel as rat 
Odpevat ra “loOua, Compare the first chorus of Eurip. Jon and Eurip. 
Hypsipyle, fr. 764. 

* ddehoi = 6Bedoi (spits) and im@dédo are probably ‘stands for spits’ ; 
vid. Friedlinder, Joh. von Gaza, pp. 26 ff. 
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\ X\ * 
Tav 6& Kehbaddy doréwy olwvmep EXagos ov Baris, 

5. X\ ~ a 
tav 6€ Namdpay oKopmios } mais} émiOaddrrios Teod,! 


and a pleasanter account of some one whose name does not 
appear : 


4 \ \ x > Zs 2 
EVULVOS KAL flovdlKay Exovoa Tacay, Pidodupos. 


The title in itself tells no more than the many similar titles 
of plays of the Middle and New Comedy.® 

The title of the ITepiadAos is given only by Athenaeus, who 
mentions it twice;* it has been suspected, but it may be a 
word coined by Epicharmus, and may possibly, as Lorenz 
suggests, mean ‘the Superior Person’ (6 wepi trav ddAdov). 
The only fragment (fr. 109) which certainly comes from the 
play is as follows: 

Feuéra dé yopever, 
kai bravret ohiv toogdst KiOdpa wapiapBidas & dé 
yeyaber 
TUKLWOV KpeypLav akpoaopéva.? 

This tells us nothing of the meaning of the word. But the 
possibility that it may have had an indecent signification 
cannot be entirely excluded. Arcadius® gives the meaning of 
mepiardos as TO icx.ov, and Meineke, writing on Alciphron, 
Ep. i. 39, § 6, makes a strong case for the restoration of the 
word in the text of Alciphron, and for connecting it (in an 
obscene sense) with other words of almost similar formation. 

Whether IT/@wy, as the title of a play by Epicharmus, 
meant a ‘cellar’ (as in some fragments’ of the Old Comedy) 

1 The text is very uncertain. In 1. 2 Zyers, Gedyeves, is Kaibel’s emenda- 
tion for éyno@’ arevés: in 1, 3 ofwvrep is a suggested emendation for 
oidvrep. The quotation is given by Athen. vii, p. 286 ¢. 

2 Quoted by Hephaestion, p. 6, 1. 7 (Consbr.), on account of the short 
v before -yv- in edupyos. 

3 "Ayatis, Bowris, “EAAnvis, Awdevis, Meyapixn, ’Avdpia, Tepwéia, Sapia, 
xtA. See below, p. 411, n. 6. 

4 iv, p. 139 b, 183 c. 

5 gopéds gives a syllable too few; perhaps a proper name originally 
stood here. sapsauBides were a species of kOap@dixol vdpor ois mpoonvAouy 
(Phot., &c.). 


6 Arcadius rept rovev, p. 54. 10, ed. Barker. 
7 Pherecr. fr. 138 (K.), Hupolis fr. 111 (K.), 
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or a ‘monkey’ (as once in Pindar !), no one can tell. The few 
words preserved do not help. 

Two plays need only (and in fact can only) be mentioned 
by name—the Mfves (the title of which recalls the Mjves of 
Pherecrates), and the Tpraxdédes. Nothing is known of these. 
Offerings to Hecate were made on the 30th day of the month; 
but the rpraxés was also a political division of the state at 
Sparta, and may have been so in Syracuse. In either sense 
the title Tpraxddes could be paralleled from Old Comedy plays 
such as the Novynviac of Eupolis, and the 4awdexdérn of 
Philyllius, or the Ajo of Eupolis. 

The word ’Opda or ’Opova means ‘a sausage’;? an obscure 
gloss of Hesychius * suggests that the play may have contained 
some political allusions. The Ilépca: has only its title to 
speak for it; but this, and the certainty* that the Nadcou 
referred to a political event of 477/6 B.c., imply that political 
subjects were not altogether barred to Sicilian comedy. The 
event was the attempt to destroy Locri, made by Anaxilas of 
Rhegium and prevented by Hiero. Otherwise all that is 
known of the play is that it contained a mention of the proverb 
6 Kaprdé@.0s tov Adyar. The Xvrpar is conjectured by 
Crusius® to have presented a poor potter building castles in 
the air; but the evidence for this will not bear inspection. 

§ 5. There are three plays which are generally supposed to 
have consisted mainly of a conflict or debate between two 
characters, These are I'@ cai Oddacca, Adyos Kai Aoyiva, 
and ’EAmis 7) IIXodrTos. 

1 Pyth, ii. 73. 2 Athen. iii, p. 94 f. 

5 ’Opova’ xopdy, Kat oivtpimpa ToduttKdr, eis 6 ’Emtyappou Spaua. ovv- 
Tpyzpa might be used of ‘sausage-meat’ pounded up together, and meta- 
phorically of a political ‘hash’; cf. Aristoph. Knights 214 rdparre kai 
xopdev’ duovd ra mpdypara. Dieterich (Pulcinella, p. 79) thinks that the 
title may be equivalent to satura or farsa; but this seems less likely. 

* Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 98. 

° The Carpathians introduced hares into the island, and they multiplied 
so rapidly (like the rabbits introduced into Australia) that they devoured 
all the produce of the island (Prov. Bodl. 731, Gaisf.). The title of the play 
is given in Athen. iv, p. 160 d as ‘Eopra kai Naoou, but Kaibel has shown 
that this is probably a misreading. 

° Philologus, Suppl.-Bad. vi, p. 293. 
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The first of these may have presented the rival claims of 
Land and Sea to have benefited mankind most, particularly 
by their edible produce. The very slight fragments contain 
several names of fish, and Aelian! states that many fish were 
named in the play. (This theory of the play, though only a 
conjecture, seems more probable than the suggestion of Welcker 
that I'¢ cai O¢\acca were two courtesans, even though such 
names of courtesans are known in Attic comedy.) It is 
interesting to compare the apparent subject of the play with 
that of a late poem * presenting a contest of the Nile and the 
Sea : 

vatrat Baduxuparodpopuor, 
ariov Tpiraves tddrov, 

kat Neworar yAuKuvdpéopor 

T& yedkovta TréovTEsS UOT, 
Thy otyKpiow elrate, pirot, 
medadyous Kat Nefdou yovipou. 


The dispute of the fisherman with the rustic, which must 
have been the subject of Sophron’s mime ‘QAeds Tov dypodrav 
may have been of the same type. (Wilamowitz conjectures 
that the fifth poem of Moschus was based on this.) The words 
of fragm. 24 ov duapdgvas*® péper may be part of the 
depreciation of Sea by Land; otherwise the fragments contain 
nothing more interesting than the oath, val wa rav kpéuBayr, 
‘By the Cabbage’, which Athenaeus* states to have been 
invented by Ananios, a writer of iambi who was quoted in the 
“HBas Tapos.° 

The Adyos kai Aoyiva® is conjectured to have contained 
a contest between the Masculine and the Feminine Reason, 
and so to have been parallel to the argument of the Just 
and Unjust Reason in Aristophanes’ Clouds. But we know 


! Nat. Hist. An. 13. 4. 

2 Oxyrh. Pap. iii. 425 (p. 72). 3 ‘Climbing-vines.’ 

4 ix, p. 370 b. 5 See above, p. 385. 

6 The fragments are all quoted as év Adyw kai Aoyiva. That the 
nominative is the feminine Aoyiva, and not (as Welcker supposed) 
Aoyivas is shown by Amecd. Oxon. ii. 114; and there seems to be no 
justification for the form Adywva which some scholars have adopted. 
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nothing significant of the play, except that it contained in 
fr. 88 a mention of an earlier poet, Aristoxenus of Selinus: 
of rods iduBous Kal rov t+ dpiorov t Tpdrrov 
dv mpatos elanynoal’ wpiorogevos, 
and, in fr. 87, a pun of the kind which is common in the Old 
Attic comedy, and which occurred in a dialogue: 
A, 6 Zevs p> éxdreoe, [léXomi y’ Epavoy icrir. 
B. 7 rapmévnpov dwov, ® Tdv, 6 yépavos. 
A, add’ ovdxi yépavoyv, ddA’ Epavoy (yd) Tou d€éyo. 

The interest of this fragment lies in the fact that it shows 
that the characters were mythological; and it is not quite 
clear how the Masculine and Feminine Reason fitted in with 
these. 

From the ’EAmis 4 [Tdodros, if that was the title, we have 
one of the few long and important fragments of Epicharmus 
that have survived. It is in two parts (fr. 34, 35), in the first 
of which a speaker notices a parasite following on the heels of 
another character (again showing that there must have been at 
least three persons on the stage), while in the second the 
parasite describes his life in answer to inquiries. (It is not 
certain whether the name rapéoiros was used in the play ; the 
evidence as to the date when the word came into use is 
contradictory ;+ but there is no mistaking the character): 

(a) add’ Aros EoTey’ Ge TOKE KaTa ddas, 
Tov padiws AaWH tv kal 7d viv ya Ory 
eVovoy detoitov’ aA’ Eurras de, 
dpvotiy domep KvALKa Triver Tov Biov. 

(b) ouvderrvéw TO A@vTL, Kadéoat Set povov'? 
kal TO ya py Aed@vTi, Kovdey Sel KaXdeiv. 
tyvel d& yaples 7 eiul Kal movéw roddv 
yerera Kal tov loridvT’ ératvéw 

5 Kai Ka tls avtiov (rl) AR THhvm €yewy, 
THv@ Kvddéouat Te Kam’ av 7X Odpmav. 
KHTELTA TOAAG KaTahayay, ToAN’ é€uTridy, 
1 Athen. vi, pp. 285 e, f, 236 b, e, 237 a; Pollux, vi. 35; Schol. on IZ. 


xvii. 577; cf. Mein. Hist. Crit., pp. 3877 ff. 
2 guvdeurvéw is Casaubon’s emendation for cuvSeuvéor. 
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»” A , ’ ) t A , 
areiur’ rAVxXvov 8 ovy 6 Tais por cuudépel, 
sia ? b] ie \ X Zz 
€or 8 odio Opdfwyv te Kal Kata oxétos 
ww = wv ) 2 ea ~ rd 
10 Epnpos ai ka & evTvy@ Trois mepiTédo.s, 
Af) os > \ 2 ? ~ ~ a 
T0080” olov ayabdy emih€yw Tots Oeots, dre 
by “ ~ d bY ~ 7 
ov Aw@vTL TrEtovy AAAA pacTiyodyTi pe. 
> 
émei O€ x’ elkw olkadis Kkatapbepels, 
dotperos edw' Kal Ta pey mpar’ ov Kod, 
ze ral a4 v4 Ml , 7 
ds Ké pw (Ex)ov Okparos auhérn dpévas. 


We have here the first of many such descriptions in Greek 
comedy ; and fr. 37 contains a scrap of a remark addressed to 
a parasite : 

exddece ydp TU TIS 
>} te Y ay 5 ‘\ \ £ X\ y 2 
én’ aikdov adéxwov' Td d€ Ex@Y ByEO TPEXOV. 
(aikXov = detrvor.) 


But the place of the parasite in the play is quite uncertain. 
It is tempting to suppose that Hope was represented by the 
parasite, always on the look-out for an invitation, and II\odros 
by one of his patrons (or victims) very unwilling to invite 
him; and this really seems more natural than the more 
elaborate theory of Birt, who thinks that there was an eydév 
(like that of I\odros and ITevia in Aristophanes) between 
Hope and Riches, and that Hope was personified in a Fisher- 
man. There is really no proof of the latter suggestion, except 
that in Greek and Roman comedy and other literature the 
hope which buoys up the poor is often found in the fisher- 
class, that this was so in Theocritus, and that an epigram of 
Theocritus shows that he was familiar with the works of 
Epicharmus; and this is no proof at all. It is perhaps more 
likely that the plot consisted of a series of farcical encounters 
between the parasite and the rich men who tried to shake 
him off. 

It is hardly worth while to lay stress, as some would do,? on 
the contrast between the «ai in the titles of Ta cai Oddacca, 
Aéyos kai Aoyiva, and the # in ’Edmis 7 Tdobros. Hither 

1 Birt, Elpides, pp. 28 ff. 

2 ibid., p. 106, n. 92. Birt compares the title of a discussion of 
Antisthenes, epi ppovnaéas 7) iaxvos, &c. 
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would be intelligible in a title denoting a conflict of interests ; 
but the possibility cannot be excluded that the original title 
was simply ’EAmis (words are several times quoted from the 
play as év “Edridi ’Emiydppov), and that II\oiros was the 
name given to a second edition (such as there was of some 
other plays of Epicharmus). Much therefore remains un- 
certain. 

§ 6. Of the fragments which are not taken from any named 
play, few, except those quoted from Alcimus,! are of much 
interest. In one (fr. 148) there is an example of the rhetorical 
figure érrorxodéunors, and quoted as such by Aristotle,* though 
he only paraphrases it. What seems to be nearer the original 
text is given by Athenaeus:* 


A. ex pev Ovolas Ooiva, 

2 \ 7 fe Ces 

éx O€ 9oivas méals éyéveTo. 
B. xapiev, os y’ Euly (doxel). 
A, €x d& méatos paexos,* €xk padKxov 8 éyéved’ vavia, 

éx 6° vavias (dika... €x dixas 6 Kara)dixa, 


2 


éx O€ karadixas médat Te Kal ohados® Kal ¢apula. 


Another fragment (fr. 149) presented a riddle which needed 
Oedipus to solve it. (The last line is corrupt.) 


A. ri 8 768 éorr; 
B: dnradH Tpitrous. 
a Ti pav Eyer 7ddas 
2? 7 of d 7 b ) 5 \ > 4 
TETOPAS; OUK EoTLY Tpimrous, aAN’ (Early) oiwat TeTPaTOUS. 
B. éarw dvomw’ abt@ rpimous, Tétopds ya pay exer rédas. 
A, Oidtrous roivuy tor’ jv aiviypa tot voets t.° 


1 See above, pp. 371 ff. 

2 De Gen. An., i, p. 724. 28; Rhet. i, p. 1865 a 10. 

Sil pyourey a. 

* paoxos ... poxov Mein. for xdmos, kouov codd. Athen. pédkos is con- 
firmed by Aristotle’s paraphrase (Aovdopia or diaBodn). 

5 opadds Bochart, which the lexicographers explain as éi\ov modav 
Secpordy. (The oddxeddos of the codd. will not scan.) 

° Perhaps we should read OiSirouv roivyy 16 thy’ alviypa rot voeiv. 
A similar tame joke appears in Aristoph. fr. 530 A. tpdme{av jpiv 
ctohepe | rpeis wddas Exoucar, rérrapas Sé ju)’ yér@* | B. Kal wdbev eye rpirow 
tpameCav Anyopat 
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One or two lines are apparently of a gnomic or proverbial 
type; e.g. 
fr. 165 adda Kal ovyfy dyabdy, bxxa mapéwvTe Képpoves. 
fr. 168 ofamep & Séorowwa, Tola ya ‘Kbov. 
fr. 216 éxk’ dpyvpiov F, waévra Get Kjravverat.? 
fr. 221 é€vOa Séos, évtadOa Kaidds.* 
fr. 229 éy wévre Kpit@v yotvact Ketrat.® 


The following yv@ua:, among others, are definitely ascribed 
to Epicharmus by the writers who quote them ; but we cannot 
tell which of them may be forgeries by Axiopistus, nor 
whether Crénert is right in grouping them all with others as 
parts of one gnomic poem.° 


fr. 265 edoeBijs vio mepuxas ov méOois x’ ovdey KaKkdv 
katOavav' dvw 7d mvebpa Siapéver Kat’ ovpavor. 

fr. 266 ovdey exhetyer TO Oeiov’ TodTo yivdoKey TU det 
avtos tof apuay emémras, aduvaret & ovdév Oéos. 

fr. 267 os moddy (nowy xpévoy xas ddrlyov, obTws diavood. 

fr. 268 éeyytas dra (ort) bvydrnp, éyyta dé faulas. 

fr. 269 kabapoy ay roy voby exels, drav Th cpa Kabapos el. 

fr. 270 ai ri ka ¢arhs copdv, Tas vuKros évOvpnréor. 

fr. 271 mévra ra orrovdaia vuxrds padrov é€evpiokeTat. 

fr. 272 od A€yeww TUy Ecol Sevds, AAA oryhHy advvaTos. 

fr. 273 & d& yelp trav yxelpa vigerr dds te Kal AGB at Tr 


(Ans). 

fr. 274 od girdvOpwros Tuy’ ero" exes vécov, yxalpes 
d.dovs. 

1 «dppoves is a Doric form = kpeioooves (vid. Bechtel, Gr. Dial. ii, 


. 235). 
: Da not certain that this is a line of Epicharmus, but Kaibel’s con- 
jectural ascription of it to him is very probable. It is quoted by Clem. 
Alex. Paed. 111. xi, p. 296, and there are other references to it. 

8 The ascription to Epicharmus is a conjecture of Kaibel. The quota- 
tion is in Schol. Aristoph. Eccl. 109. 

* Schol. Soph. 47. 1074. 

5 This is ascribed to Epicharmus by Zenob. iii. 64 eipnra 8 7 mapoipia 
mapécov mévre Kptral Tovs KapiKors Expwov, os dyow ’Emixappos. But see 
below, p. 410. 

® See above, p. 369. 

3182 pd 
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fr. 277 mpds (St) rods médas mropevou Aapmpov (udriov Exov, 
kai ppovety rodrotor dbgets, TUXdv tows (ovdey Ppovdr). 
fr. 280 o} peravociv adAXX mpovoeiv xp Tov dvdpa Tov 
coor. 
fr. 281 pd ’ml puxpots avros abrov dgbOupov deixvue. 
fr. 282 émimorddgew ov Te xpi) Tov Ovpdv GAA TOV voor. 
fr. 283 otd& eis oddév per’ dpyas Kata Tpdrov BovAdeverat. 
fr. 284 & d& peréra ghicios ayabas mrA€ova Swpeirar pirots. 
fr. 285 ris 8€ ka AON yevécOar pH POovotdpevos Hirors ; 
Ondov ws avip map’ ovdéy écO 6 pi POovodpevos 
tupr0ov Arena’ idév Tis, EPOdvnce 8 ovde els. 
fr. 286 oddpovos yuvaikds apeTa Tov ovvdvTa pr adcKeiv. 
fr. 287 rev mévev redotow apiv mdvra raya? of Oeot. 
fr. 288 & movnpé, py T& padrak&d paoo, py Ta oKATpP’ 
EXNS: 

A few of these seem to bear the true Epicharmean stamp; 
such are Nos. 268, 270, 272, 278, 274, 288: but most of them 
have nothing witty or characteristic about them. Some, if 
genuine, have become Atticized in the course of repitition. It 
is certain, however, that works of the kind to which mimes and 
primitive comic performances generally belong constantly 
contain such moral and sententious maxims, and it is such 
maxims which form a considerable part of the fragments of the 
Roman mime-writer, Publilius Syrus. Sometimes, perhaps, 
they pointed a moral, and sometimes travestied the moralizing 
temperament. 


Ww 


The Character of Epicharmus’ Comedy. 


§ 1. The Anonymus Estensis (quoted at the beginning of 
this chapter) says of Epicharmus, odros mp@ros dteppimpévnv 
THY Kon@dLaY aVEKTHTATO, TOAAG mporgirorexvyicas, and that 
he was rf} mowjoes yupvikds kal edperiKds Kal Pidrdrexvos. The 
writer is no doubt condensing or repeating statements which 
had become traditional, and had no knowledge of the works 
of Epicharmus at first hand, but his words sum up conveniently 
the general impression which a study of the fragments makes, 
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though the suggestion in the word avexrjcaro, that comedy 
had already existed in some organized form but had been 
broken up and was put together again by Epicharmus, is 
probably misleading. There is no trace, at least, of any 
organized comedy before him; but he did unite various 
elements into a structure which was sufficiently coherent to 
be regarded as the beginning of an artistic comedy. What 
these elements were will be presently considered: but first it 
will be well to deal briefly with a point of which some writers 
perhaps make too much’—the fact that the plays of Epi- 
charmus are never in antiquity actually called xcopodiac. 
This seems to be true, but it is probably an accident; 
Aristotle, Poet. v, evidently thinks of his writing as properly 
called kwp@dia: Plato speaks of of &xpor ris moimoews ExaTépas, 
Kopodtas pev ’Enixappos, tpayodias dé “Opunpos: late writers 
call him kwpkds, kopmdroypdpos, kopodiorrotds : and it seems 
hard to believe that if all these and other writers could use 
the word kwp@dia to describe the species of poetry which he 
composed, they would not, if they had wished, have spoken of 
the single plays as kwpu@diar. (In fact the plays are seldom 
referred to distributively. They are spoken of as dpdéuara by 
Athen. iii, p. 94f., Hesych. s.v. dpova, and Hephaest., p. 25. 
15 Consbr. The word dpaya appears not to be used in Attic 
of the classical period in application to Attic Comedy, but in 
a fragment of Ecphantides there is a mention of a dpépa 
Meyapixév, which was evidently a comic performance, and it 
is possible that the word was also used of comedy and similar 
performances in Sicily. This would agree with Aristotle’s 
statement in Poet. iii that some people regarded dpapa as a 
Dorian word.?) What is highly probable, is that the per- 
formances of Epicharmus were not especially associated with 
a Dionysiac x@épos, and that there would accordingly have 
been no ground for calling them cop@dia in Sicily itself; but 
that the ancients recognized them as belonging to the same 
general type as kwpedia: can hardly be disputed. 

1 Wilam. Hinl. in die Gr. Trag., pp. 54-5 ; Kaibel, in Pauly-W. Real-Ence. 
vi, col. 36; Radermacher, Aristoph. Frésche, p. 15. 


® See above, pp. 144-5. 
Dd2 
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§ 2. It is clear that in the opinion of Aristotle,’ who 
evidently knew of no written comedy in Sicily before 
Kpicharmus, the essence of the work of Epicharmus was 
the composition of plots of general, as distinct from personal, 
interest; and Aristotle would hardly have given the title of 
pdOo. to any but more or less connected and coherent struc- 
tures. But he does not say that all the works of Epicharmus 
were alike or possessed these merits in equal degrees, and it 
seems very probable that it was not so, but that there were 
‘plays’ of several different types included among his works. 
We have found traces of dialogues in which at least three 
speakers took part, in the “Auukos and the ’"EAmis 7 Iobtos : 
of narrative speeches, something like those of the messenger 
in Attic tragedy and comedy, in the Bovopis and the “HBas 
Tépos: of monologue in the ’Odvaceds Avrépodos. In the 
“Auuxos there was probably a quarrel, a boxing-match, and a 
scene in which the giant was tied up: in the Oeapof there 
may have been a scene (and this may have been the whole 
play) like that of Theocritus’ Adwvidfovca: and of certain 
mimes: the ’“Emivixios and the Xopevovres were composed 
entirely in anapaestic tetrameters: some plays perhaps con- 
sisted mainly (or at least in part) of an agon or set debate,’ 
though apparently without a chorus standing by, or any 


1 Poet. v. 

* The attempt of Sieckmann (de Comoediae Atticae primordiis, 1906) 
to prove that something like an agon occurred in nearly all the plays 
of Epicharmus comes to very little. He shows that most plays included 
more than one speaker; that the anapaestic tetrameter, one of the 
regular metres of the Attic agon, was common in Epicharmus, and that 
in the extant fragments (as in the epirrhematic portions of Attic 
comedy) there are virtually no traces of characters entering or leaving 
the scene. But this is a very different thing from proving that most 
plays consisted of an agon, with (in some) a prologue or epilogue in 
iambics. That the comedies of Epicharmus were (as he believes) of 
about the same length as an agon of Aristophanes also proves nothing, 
and a general review of the fragments is sufficient to dispose of his 
theory. (I find that a reply to Sieckmann, on the same lines, was given 
by Stiss in the Berl. Phil. Woch. 1907, pp. 1397 ff.) The further suggestion 
of Sieckmann, that the agon of Attic comedy was of Dorian rather than 
of native origin, seems to be equally groundless. (See above, pp. 240ff.) 
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other judge, so far as our evidence goes: in some plays an 
ada ¢gdv (and possibly more than one) was made a fool of or 
else outwitted his neighbours. Some of the plays on mytho- 
logical subjects may have had plots of several scenes; e.g. the 
Kopacrat } “Hdaioros, and some of the Heracles-plays, though 
it is uncertain how much was acted and how much narrated. 
Now and then the action may have been interrupted by a 
dance or assisted by an instrumental performance: a flute 
solo in the “HBas Iéyos, accompanying a dance by two 
performers, and a péAos associated with Artemis Xirovéa? in 
the Siyé, are well attested (unless indeed the first-named 
play was entirely narrative) ; and there is some reason for the 
conjecture that a muxrikdy péXos accompanied the boxing- 
match in the “Auukos.? 

There was probably no uniform or prescribed structure in 
the plays of Epicharmus and his contemporaries. That such 
a set form was so closely adhered to in Attic comedy was 
largely the result of the presence of the chorus; and of a 
chorus, at least as a regular element in the play, there is, in 
the fragments of Epicharmus, no distinct trace. There may 
have been some kind of kdpos in the Kopacral ) “Hdatoros: 
and the Seven Muses may have sung together in the “HBas 
Tépos, though they may only have figured in the narrative of 
the feast. It cannot be inferred from the title SecpyHves (or 
even from the expression dkovere Yecpnvday in fr. 123) that 
there was a chorus of Sirens, or that more than one was 
actually a character in the play. Nor do the plural titles of 
the Araddvra: (if genuine), Béxyai, and Aiévvoor necessarily 
imply a chorus? It is sometimes argued that Epicharmus 


1 A specially Syracusan dance and tune of this kind are mentioned 
by Athen. xiv, p. 629e. See above, p. 392. 

2 See Pollux, iv. 56, where muxrixdy tt pédos seems to be a certain 
correction of ronrixdy, and Kaibel on fr. 210. But it cannot be inferred 
(as Lorenz, p. 90, seems to infer) from the mere use of the word cxwdo- 
Barigew in the Wépoa (fr. 112) that there was a dance in which the 
performer stood on one leg; nor from the corrupt fr. 79 that there was 
a scene of Baddiopds in the Geapoi. 

8 Cratinus’ ’Odvoccis, "Apyidoxor, and Kdeofovdivae and Teleclides’ 
‘HoioSo. need not have been so named owing to the presence of the 
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employed a chorus, on the strength of a note in Pollux? that 
he called the dramatic training-school yopyyeiov. But the use 
of yopnyeiov for didacKxadeiov may well have been derived 
from the training of the tragic chorus there, or some chorus 
other than the comic, and so Epicharmus might naturally 
use the word, even if he had no chorus himself.” 

The poems were probably short, like the mimes and their 
earlier predecessors in Dorian lands. (The want of a chorus 
and the variability of the form would be further points of 
resemblance.) We are told that Apollodorus divided the 
plays of Epicharmus into ten volumes:* Birt (followed by 
several scholars since) argues* that as apparently each 
Aristophanic comedy constituted a réu0s, such a 760s would 
contain about 1,500 lines, and the plays of Epicharmus (which 
he counts as 35) would therefore average between 300 and 
400 lines each. The argument itself is not quite satisfactory. 
It postulates an unnatural uniformity (disproved in fact by 
Birt himself) in the size of volumes; and we do not know 
how much (if any) of the spurious works Apollodorus may 
have included in the ten volumes: the fact that he distin- 
guished the genuine from the spurious does not prove that 
he excluded the latter from his edition. Nor is a statement 
in the Liber glossarwm quoted by Kaibel (p. 72), to the effect 
that the early comedies did not exceed 300 lines,° of great 
weight, since we do not know its authority, and it appears to 
chorus. The titles may mean either ‘persons like Odysseus &c.’ or 
‘Odysseus &c. and their companions’. 

1 ix. 41, 42 exadouy dé 1d SiSackadetov Kat yxopdy (xopnyetov, Kaibel), 
Omdre Kat Tov SiddoKadov xopnydv, kal Td SiSdoKew xopnyeiv, Kal pddiota oi 
Awpicis, as 'Eniyappos é€v Odvacei Avtopddre ev Se “Aprayais xopnyciov TO 
didackareioy ovéuacev. Comp. Hesych. yopay{e)iov’ didacKxadeior. 

2 On the probable absence of a chorus from Dorian comedy, see also 
Reich, Mimus, i, pp. 503-4. 

* Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. 24 pupnodpuevos 8 ’ArrodAddd@poy tov AOnvaioy Kat 
* AvOpdvixoy tov Hepurarntixdy &v 6 pev’Erixappoy tov kopodioypdgpoy eis déxa 
Tépous Pépav cuviyayev KTV. 

4 Antike Buchwesen, pp. 446, 496. 

5 ‘Sed prior ac vetus comoedia ridicularis extitit . . . Auctor eius 
Susarion traditur. Sed in fabulas primi eam contulerunt non magnas, 
ita ut non excederent in singulis versus trecenos.’ 
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refer to Attic comedy as composed by Susarion and others.? 
But that the plays were actually short is rendered likely from 
the slight nature of their subject-matter, so far as we can 
trace it, and by their apparent resemblance to the mime; and 
although the statement about Apollodorus’ edition cannot be 
made the basis of a numerical calculation, it does suggest 
comedies much shorter than those of Aristophanes. 

Apart from the kind of farce and horseplay that is always 
an element of popular comedy of a not very advanced type, 
the great interest of Epicharmus’ work seems to have lain in 
its presentation of character. We are already familiar with 
the Parasite as depicted by him; Korte’s conjecture” that 
with the Parasite there appeared also his companion in so 
many Athenian plays, the Boastful Soldier, while not sub- 
stantiated by evidence, is probable in itself, and no doubt the 
mercenary captains employed by Sicilian tyrants could have 
provided specimens of the type. We have seen also the 
ingenious philosopher—the dAafav codéds, in a guise very 
like that in which he appears in Attic Comedy, and traces of 
various other types flit across the scene in the fragments—the 
Trainer, the Sight-seer, the Victorious Athlete, and many 
others. Athenaeus asserts * that Epicharmus was the first to 
bring a drunkard on the stage (and was followed by Crates 
in the Ieéroves), and probably many of his personages were 
in one way or another connected with the pleasures of the 
table. It must also be admitted that the fragments are not 
free from traces of those indecencies which the hearers of the 
earlier Greek comedies everywhere enjoyed,* though Crusius ° 
goes beyond the evidence in supposing that these traces show 
that the actors of Epicharmus wore the gross phallic costume 
which was adopted by Attic actors, and which is seen also on 


1 Cf. Usener, Rhein. Mus. xxviii. 418; Kaibel, Die Proleg. repi kopodias, 
p. 46, who rightly rejects the authority of this late passage for facts 
upon which Aristotle was unable (Poet. iv) to obtain information. 

2 Die griechische Komédie, p. 13, and in Pauly-W. Real-Hne. xi, 
col, 1225. 

5 x, p. 429 a. Ztn 191230; 


’ Philologus, Suppl.-Bd. vi, p. 284. 
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the vases which depict the performances of the ddvaxes. It 
may have been so, but it is not proved. Traces of con- 
temporary allusions are very rare; but we have seen that 
there was certainly an instance in the Néoo., and the 
reference to the Eleusinian Mysteries in the ’Odvaceds Adro- 
podos exhibits the same kind of incongruity as was common 
in both the Old and the Middle Comedy of Athens. 

Besides the comic character of the plot and the drawing of 
the personages, much of the amusement of the audiences of 
Epicharmus must have been derived from the language. In 
this the stock devices of Greek comedy are already apparent 
—parody,! word-play,? the coinage of long-words,’ diminutives,* 
and significant proper names,° and the rattling off of lists of 
the good things of the feast. The rapidity of his ‘patter’, or 
perhaps of the interchange of question and answer, may be 
referred to by Horace ® 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi (sc. dicitur). 


§ 3. It is not easy for us to judge broadly of the effect of 
the Dorian dialect when used on a large scale; the first 
impression of awkwardness and inelegance is no doubt super- 
ficial and due to the comparative strangeness of the Doric 
forms to our eyes; there is certainly no reason for supposing 
that the sounds were harsh or unmusical. The dialect em- 
ployed by Epicharmus is in the main that of Corinth and its 
colonies, of which Syracuse was one, and which in general 
form a homogeneous group; but Bechtel has shown that in 
Epicharmus this is modified in two ways. There are elements 
in jis language which seem to be Rhodian,” and these he 


Sok tS 
1 fr, 123, 180; cf, Athen. xv, p. 698 ¢ ciperqy pev ody rod yévous (sc. Ths 
map@dias) ‘Immavakta dparéoy Toy Lap » kexpytat O€ Kal 6 "Emixappos 


c , a” a , + ee Let , 
oO Zupakoctos €V TLL TMV Spaparav €7 O\Lyov. 


CrALNS Ts 5 e.g. uakpoxapmvAavyeves in fr, ae 
4 TIpcapuxvOproy in fr. 142. 5 Kédados in the “Aypwaries ' 
° Epp. ii. i, 58. 


” Especially (1) the accus. plur. in -és and -iis, e.g. Kal rds avOpadrovs 


(fr. 170), popits (fr. 9), rus avdpopuxridas (fr. 49), mevpas (fr. 90), apvis 
(fr. 124); cf. kadds Spas ayovea in the Rhodian swallow-song ; and (2) the 
infin. in -pew, e.g. etue (fr. 99 and 182), mpodiddpuew (fr. 100), morOépew 
(fr. 170). 
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ascribes, as Ahrens did, to the influence of the citizens of 
Gela (a colony of Rhodes), whom Gelo settled in Syracuse,! 
and who would naturally be found about the court of Gelo 
and Hiero: and there are also words? taken entirely or in 
part from Latin, as is natural enough. But, as Kaibel has 
well pointed out, the language is not merely that of the street, 
but is full of allusions and turns of wit and argument, which, 
despite occasional slang and vulgarity, presuppose an alert 
and educated audience. 

In handling his metres Epicharmus secures a vigorous 
movement and a certain liveliness by allowing free resolution 
of long syllables, as well as changes of speakers in the middle 
of the line—a licence not allowed in early tragedy, but found 
in the satyric "Iyvevrai of Sophocles. There is no trace of 
lyric metres in the fragments; only fr. 101 comes from an 
anapaestic dimeter-system. In a few fragments only* we 
find anapaestic tetrameters, but we are told (as has already 
been noticed) that the "Emwwikios and the Xopevovres were 
composed entirely in this metre* There is one line of parody 
in hexameters.? The metres chiefly represented in the frag- 
ments are the trochaic tetrameter (which Marius Victor calls 
the metrum Epicharmewm)® and the iambic trimeter; the 
former was probably already in use in popular songs as well 
as in earlier literature; the latter had a long history before 
Epicharmus. 

1 Herod. vii. 156. 

2 e.g. xuBiri¢e, KvBiros (fr. 218), mevrdyxiov (fr. 9), dykia (fr. 208), 
npeoykcov (fr. 8). 

8 fr. 109, 111, 114, 152. 

4 It is probable that the metre was of Dorian origin. It was certainly 
associated with the Spartan éuBarnp.a, or marching-songs, and a special 
variety of it was termed Aaxoyixdv (Hephaestion, de Metris, viii, p. 25. 22 
Conbr,). Hephaestion quotes a line in the metre from Aristoxenus of 
Selinus (who was earlier than Epicharmus); but Kaibeland others doubt 
its genuineness (see Bergk, Poet. Lyr.', ii, p. 21; Cic. Tuse. Disp. 11. xvi, 
§ 37, &c.). There is no instance of its use in dialogue before Epicharmus, 
and it was no doubt originally a marching-rhythm. 


Sehr ae 
6 Wor the theories of Hoffmann and Kauz on Epicharmus’ use of this 


metre, see above, p. 370, n. 4. 
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§ 4, It has already been stated that we have no reason for 
associating the plays of Epicharmus, any more than the 
mimes which they so closely resemble, or their Peloponnesian 
ancestors, with a Dionysiac xképuos; and in fact we know 
nothing of the external conditions of their performance, nor 
whether they formed part of a contest, as at Athens. If 
Aeclian? is right in speaking of Deinolochus as avraywrvioris 
’Emydépyov, some kind of contest is probably implied. The 
proverb év révre kpitav yotvacr Ketras is quoted by Zenobius,” 
and both he and Hesychius®* state or imply that five judges 
decided between the comic poets in Sicily; but this may 
possibly be a mere inference from the occurrence of the 
proverb in Epicharmus, if indeed it is quoted from the real 
Epicharmus at all. Tragedy was very probably performed in 
competition before five judges, this custom, like tragedy itself, 
being imported from Athens; but the custom may or may not . 
have been adopted for comedy, and the proverb itself may 
have been imported with the custom. 

§ 5. The precise degree to which Epicharmus influenced 
Attic comedy cannot be determined ; it is difficult to agree 
either with Zielinski,t who does not think that the plays of 
Epicharmus were known to the early Attic comic poets, or 
with those who, like von Salis,° find the influence of Epichar- 
mus everywhere. It is clear that many features are common 
to Epicharmus and the Old Comedy—the characters of the 
philosopher, the parasite, the drunkard, the rustic, the voracious 
and turbulent Heracles, the crafty Odysseus, the burlesqued 
gods; but Athens may well have derived most of these (in so 
far as they were borrowed at all) from Dorians nearer home. 
The agon was also probably home-grown in Attica. Nor 


1 Nat. Hist. vi. 51. 

? il. 64 eipnrac & x mapotmia mapdcov mévre Kpiral rods Koptkods Expivor, 
és pnow ’Emixappos, ev mévte Kpir@v youvact keirat. 

SS ? EAT ae! > , > , > Y “4 \ ‘ ° tal 

Ev révre kpir@v" ev addorpia efovcia éoriv. mévre Sé Kpirat Trois KwpeKois 

” 4 Py ae re a - - » > a 
expwov: and also mévre xkptrai* rocovrou rois Ka@ptkois ~éxpivov, ov pdvoy 
"AOnvnow, GAA Kal ev Sexedia. 

* Glied. der altatt. Kim., p. 248; cf. Bethe, Proleg., p. 61. 

5 op. cit. 
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would Athenian poets need to go to Sicily for the use of 
parody, of word-play in countless forms, and of ‘patter’ con- 
taining long lists of the good things of the feast. We have 
seen reason to doubt whether the scholiast was right, who 
found an imitation of Epicharmus in Aristophanes, Peace 
185 ff! It is also very unsafe to infer direct imitation in lines 
of Aristophanes in which common and colourless words occupy 
the same place as in lines of Epicharmus.? The puzzle about 
a tpimovs tpdmefa in Aristophanes, fr. 530° may or may 
not have been suggested by Epicharmus, fr. 149; the same 
is the case with the conceit employed in the Peace, when 
Trygaeus rides on an Airvaios kévOapos. (The creature was 
proverbial, but its use as a steed is not found before Epichar- 
mus.*) The use of the anapaestic tetrameter in comedy by 
Cratinus and his successors may have been suggested by 
Epicharmus, but this would hardly account for its regular and 
predominant use in what appear to have been native elements 
in Attic comedy, the agon and parabasis; and in any case 
the Athenians could have borrowed the metre from the 
Peloponnesian Dorians. 

The enumeration of parallel lists of titles of plays from 
Epicharmus and from Attic comedy undoubtedly suggests 
that the two had many subjects in common ;* but against this 
must be set the extraordinary difference of treatment in choral 
and non-choral comedy respectively. The close resemblance 


1 See above, p. 392, n, 2. 

2 Von Salis compares Epich. fr. 171 dp’ éor atAnois tm mpiypa; mavu 
pev dv with Aristoph. Plut. 97, 1195, in which mdvv pev odv similarly ends 
the line; and fr, 171, 1. 2, and fr. 128, with Aristoph. Frogs 56, Lysistr. 
916, and Pherecr. fr. 69,1. 4, in which otdayas or pydapds is similarly 
placed. Other instances which he gives (p. 41) are even less convincing. 

5 See above, p. 400. 4 See above, p. 388. 

5 Von Salis compares the Meyapis with plays entitled ’Ayauis, "EAAnus, 
Bowwris, Awdevis, Iepois, Meyapixy, &c.; and points to Attic comedies 
called Kiko, Bovoupis, Zkipov, burroxryrns, Njoot, Mijves, Baxxat, Movoa, 
Sepyves, Kopacrai, &c. The ‘Hpaxdjs yapev of Archippus may have had 
the same subject as the “HBas Tduos, and the Apdyara 7 Kevravpos of 
Aristophanes may have resembled the ‘Hpaxdjjs 6 map Bédq (cf. Kaibel, 
Hermes, xxiv, pp. 54 ff.; Prescott, Class. Phil. xii, pp. 410 #f.). 
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between the parasite in Eupolis’ KéAakxes* and the same 
character in Epicharmus may well have been due to the fact 
that both drew from the same type in real life; and although 
there is some parallelism of subjects between Epicharmus and 
the Middle Comedy, the explanation is probably to be found 
in a common mythology and a similar social life. 

It is dangerous, therefore, to exaggerate resemblance into 
imitation; and the tricks of comic poets and performers are 
much the same all the world over; but to suppose that the 
Attic poets were unacquainted with Epicharmus, and derived 
no suggestion or inspiration from him seems to be at least 
equally extravagant; and if Plato knew and admired him, it 
is unlikely that he was quite unknown to the generation 
before Plato. 

In the same way it is impossible to trace in detail the 
influence which Epicharmus may have had on the comic 
performances of later times in Magna Graecia, though that 
influence is not likely to be disputed. The subjects of his plays 
and those of the paintings on the dAvaxes-vases are noticeably 
alike, though the performances of the ¢Avaxes are never 
classed as comedies. Among the mimes of Sophron (also 
never called comedies”) are some, the titles of which resemble 
those of plays of Epicharmus, such as Ayporérns, ral Odpevat 
Ta” IoOuia (if that was the title), Ipopadeds, and in his 
travesty of heroic stories he may have affected the (Aaporpa- 
y@odia of Rhinthon. 

But whatever may be conjectured where so much is un- 
certain, it remains the outstanding merit of Epicharmus, as 
Aristotle saw, that he created a type of comedy which turned 
largely upon topies of general interest; and so he was the 
forerunner not only of the later comedies which travestied 


W159(:); 

> At least not before Suidas (s.v. SmPpov kopixds). I think Reich, 
Mimus, i, p. 269, overstates the extension of the word xopodia to mimes, 
&c. It is doubtful whether Athen. ix, p. 402 b, in speaking of Iradixi) 
kaoupévn kopodia written by Sciras of Tarentum refers to the Pdvaxes. 
In any case both Athenaeus and Suidas are very late, and Athenaeus’ 
expression shows that the name was not used in its strict sense. 
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heroic legend, but of the comedy of social life and manners 
which has never entirely disappeared, and has sometimes taken 
shape in literature of the first order. 


Val 


Phormus and Deinolochus. 


It is convenient to append here a note on the little that 
is known about Epicharmus’ fellow-poets, Phormus and 
Deinolochus. 

Phormus is known to us only from a few scattered notices 
of Athenaeus and Suidas, as a contemporary of Epicharmus, 
and with him the ‘inventor’ of comedy, and as the friend 
of Gelo and tutor of his children.t With regard to the 
titles of his comedies, which are more in number than six (the 
number given by Suidas) there is a difficulty which cannot 
be solved, even if it were worth solving;* but it is evident 
that most or all of the plays were mythological burlesque, 
probably of the same type as those of Epicharmus. 

Suidas states also that he introduced a robe, reaching to 


1 Suidas, s.v. ’Exiyapyos . . . Os etpe tv Kopadiay ey Supakovoas dua 
Bdppo: and s.v. Pdppyos* Supaxovoros, kopexds, avyxpovos *“Enixdpy@, olketos 
dé Té\@vt tH tupdvy@ SixeNias kal rpopeds ray raidov adrov. ~éypawe Spdpara 
C, dort traita’ “Adpunros, Adkivoos, “Adkvoves, IAiov mépOnats, “Inmos, Knpevs 
7) Keadata, Tepoeis. expnoaro b€ mparos evOvpare modnpe Kat oxnvy Seppdroy 
dowdy. pépyntar dé Kal érépov Spaparos ’AOnvaios év rois Aeurvocoduatais, 
*Araddvrns (cf. Athen. xiv, p. 652 a gotmka dé roy kaproy Kai ‘EXAdyiKos 
kéxAnkev.. . Kal Pdpyos 6 kapikos ev Araddyras). Aristotle, Poet. v, gives 
the poet’s name as Sdpyuis, but the reading of the passage is in any case 
very uncertain. 

2 "I\lov mépOnors and “Immos may have been the same play in different 
versions or with an alternative title; so may Kndevs and Ilepoe’s and 
Kedddata (one MS. has 4 before Tepoevs), Kepddara may have some 
reference to the Gorgon’s head which figured in the story of Perseus. 
Lorenz suggests that ’Adkvoves is a dittography from ’Adxivoos, though 
the name is in itself unsuspicious. It is very doubtful whether either 
Epicharmus or Phormus wrote an ’Aradavra (vid. Kaibel Fragm., 
p- 93). 
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the feet, for his actors, and decorated his stage with purple 
hangings Pausanias? mentions a Phormis who came from 
Arcadia to Syracuse and did good service both to Gelo and to 
Hiero by his brilliant generalship, and whose statue was 
erected at Olympia both by himself and by his friend Lycortas 
of Syracuse. Some writers have assumed without question 
that the comic poet and the general were identical; but, apart 
from the difficulty in regard to the termination of the name, 
there is no evidence which clearly connects the two. No 
fragment of Phormus survives. 

Deinolochus is described by Suidas* as of Syracuse or 
Acragas, and the son or pupil (Aelian says the rival*) of 
Epicharmus, The titles of his plays which have been pre- 
served are Althaea, The Amazons, Medea, Telephus, and Kopo- 
dotpaywdia. The last is only known as the title of plays by 
much later writers, such as Alcaeus and Anaxandrides; but 
there is no reason why Deinolochus, who must have seen 
tragedies acted at Syracuse, should not have travestied them 
under such a title. The fragments are very meagre? and tell 
us nothing of his work, except that he made use of proverbs 
and of local (as opposed to literary) words. Aelian ® says that 
Deinolochus, like some other poets, treated a quaint story to 
the effect that when Prometheus had stolen fire, Zeus offered 
to give any one who detected the theft a drug which would 
keep off old age. Those who earned this reward took it away 
tied on to a donkey’s back. The donkey grew thirsty, and 


1 Bernhardy emends oxyvy to cxevy; but Ar. Eth. N. Iv. ii illustrates 
extravagant peyalorpérea by instancing a man é¢pavords yapuxds Eoriay, 
kal Kopodois xopnyay €v ty mapdd@ roppipay eichépar, Somep of Meyapers : 
on which Aspasius comments curybés év kop@dia raparerdopata Séppes 
Tovey, ov moppupidas, Possibly Phormus, like the Megareans, hung purple 
fabrics (which might loosely be called oxyjvy) at the stage-entrances for 
the sake of display. 

BV eR, SG, 

* Aewddoxos* Supaxovotos i} "Akpayartivos* Kwpixds jv emi tis dy (78rd) 
’Ohupmiddos, vids Emixdppov, as S€ twes padyrns. edidake Sadpara WS Awpids 
diarexro. 

* N. H. vi. 51 Actvoddxos 6 dvtayaviorijs "Emtydppov. 

° They are collected by Kaibel, pp. 149-51. aoe, 
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went to a spring to drink; but the snake which guarded the 
spring would only let the donkey drink, if he gave him the 
drug in exchange. So the snake got free of old age, but 
received in addition the thirst of the donkey. 

The only interest of these two writers lies in the evidence 
they aftord of the existence of a small school of comic poets at 
Hiero’s court. 


ADDENDA 


I (p. 124) 


To the passages illustrating the meaning of éédpxyev may be added the 
following, which show its use in prose at a date nearer to that of 
Aristotle : 

Xenoph. Cyrop. III. iii. 58. eéjpyxev adrois 6 Kipos macava roy vopetspevor, 
oi S€ OcoveBeis mavres cuvennxnoay peyddrn Th porn. 

Id. Anab. V. iv. 14. é&qpxe pév airay els, of & Gddoe dravres éxopevovro 
adores €v prdua, 


Il (p. 148) 


Since the sections of this work which deal with the dialect of Tragedy 
were printed, a fresh attempt has been made by G. H. Mahlow (Newe 
Wege durch die Griechische Sprache und Dichtung) to rehabilitate the view 
that Tragedy contains nothing that is not Attic. old or new, and that 
the many words and forms which seem to be Epic (Ionic) or Doric are 
not really such, but are forms which were current in Athens (the popula- 
tion of which was of mixed origin) alongside of those which grammarians 
regard as Attic ; these were gradually falling out of use in the sixth and 
fifth centuries, but were still employed by poets to give a certain dis- 
tinction to their style; in the fourth century they had practically 
disappeared, and early scholars and grammarians based their conception 
of Attic on the prose of the fourth century, when a kind of stabilized 
Attic was produced as the result of school education. Solon employed 
more of these forms and words than the Tragic poets, but none strayed 
beyond the limits of genuine Attic. Two kinds of argument are used 
to support this view, and to discredit the theory adopted in this book, 
that the explanation of these forms (whether Epic or Doric) is mainly to 
be found in the persistence of literary conventions based, first, on Homer, 
and then on the practice of the lyric poets. 

In the first place, Mahlow denounces with some scorn the notion that 
poets addressing Athenian audiences would suddenly introduce a word 
or form from Ionic here, from Doric there. But the supposed absurdity 
is reduced to the vanishing point, if we reflect that the conditions were 
entirely different from those under which modern poets work. (In fact 
even modern poets do things very like this at times.) The earliest 
Athenian poets had very little behind them except Homer, and the writers 
of the choruses of tragedy had practically nothing behind them except 
lyric poems written in non-Attic dialects. The sense of the remoteness 
of the poet from everyday life seems also to have been distinctly greater 
then than now, and a certain remoteness in his language would probably 
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have seemed far from absurd. (The support for his view which Mahlow 
draws from the fact that Solon wrote many years before the institution 
of public Homeric recitations at the Panathenaea is surely very frail. 
Very many Athenians must have known their Homer long before the 
recitations were publicly ordained.) The Ionic forms in Thucydides and 
Antiphon are at least as likely to be survivals in prose of the conventions 
of poetry, which was once the only form of literature, as to have been 
spoken forms, coexisting with those which we have learned to think 
normal. It should be added that the argument ab absurdo is also applied 
by Mahlow to non-Attic poets. Theognis was an Ionian, not a Dorian; 
so was Tyrtaeus, though politically a Spartan ; Pindar wrote as he spoke 
at home; Hesiod was not a Boeotian but an Ionian from Kyme, and 
wrote, not in ‘ Epic’, but in his own home-dialect; Empedocles too was 
an Ionian, not a Dorian. It may be doubted whether these paradoxes 
(and even more whether his treatment on similar lines of Homer) help 
his theory. 

But, in the second place, in addition to his a priori argument, Mahlow 
exainines very elaborately a large number of the main characteristics 
which differentiate the language of Attic poetry from ‘normal Attic’, 
with a view to showing that e. g. the use of a for n was really current in 
spoken Attic, alongside of the use of 7, and that there was no fixed rule 
in regard to the poets’ use of these parallel forms. He does of course 
show that the poets are not at all consistent, and that the use of these 
vowels in words used in prose as well as in poetry cannot be reduced to 
uniform rules. (In fact, no one would expect a living language to conform 
to such rules.) But it remains possible that the far greater use of the 
a-forms in poetry as compared with prose may have been due to the 
influence on the poets of earlier lyric poetry; and the fact that their 
usage is inconsistent and even capricious is at least as natural if they 
were forms borrowed (perhaps half unconsciously), as the poet’s mood or 
metre suggested, from the poetic tradition, as it would be if they were 
due to the mixture of the a and » forms in current speech. (Mutatis 
mutandis the same argument will apply to the use of Ionic forms like 
eivos, podvos, &c., and to the other poetic usages which are discussed). 

It is impossible in a note, written just before the final proofs of the 
present book were going to press, to discuss all Mahlow’s instances at 
length; he contributes something to the history of certain usages; but 
when he uses this history to prove the ‘Old-Attic’ theory, it is practically 
always possible to find an explanation consistent with the rival view. 


III (p. 199) 


Since the foregoing pages were in proof, I have seen a well-preserved 
Corinthian vase in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, on which are 
very typical specimens of padded figures of the kind referred to on 
p. 199. This is reproduced (thanks to the kindness of Dr. A. B. Cook) in 
the Frontispiece. 
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IV (p. 16) 


I have just heard (May 26, 1927) from Professor Calder that he has 
found a Phrygian inscription of about A.D. 250 on which Avodvars (i.e. 
Dionysus) is mentioned in a way which implies his guardianship of the 
tomb. Combining this with the fact that diépepa = tomb (which, he now 
tells me, is certain), he interprets S.dvpapBos as = diOpepdvBas, ‘ lord of the 
tomb’, the suffix -Sas being construed ‘lord’ (in this and other Anatolian 
words) with v inserted (as frequently in Anatolian before 8 and $). From 
this he concludes that the dithyramb was originally both Dionysiac and 
funereal. He makes out a strong case; but I still feel the difficulty of 
inferring, from the existence of a SéOpepa under the care of Dionysus 
(the two are not expressly connected in any one inscription, but the 
inference is perhaps permissible) in the third century A.D., the funereal 
character of Dithyramb, perhaps a thousand years earlier, in face of the 
fact that there is not a trace of funereal character about anything that is 
called dithyramb in Greece. We knowso little of the reciprocal relations 
of Greek and Phrygian religion and ritual during that thousand years, 
and even less of the history of Phrygian beliefs. So I can still only sus- 
pend judgement. I am not competent to discuss the questions in com- 
parative philology which he raises, but I am not sure whether his theory 
of -apSos accounts sufficiently for all the Greek words of that and allied 
terminations. (There is also a difficulty still about thet of dt0vpapBos, 
and of SiOpepa, if the syllable d7- means ‘ double ’, as he supposes.) 
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Actors and Acting: 100, 109ff., 
122 ff., 162, 166. 
Actor's costume (comic): 237, 261ff., 
37. 


Actor’s costume (tragic): 110 ff, 
149 ff. 


Adrastus: 136 ff. 

Aegae: 181, 182. 

Aeschylus: chorus in, 88; use of 
trochaic tetrameter, 112, 129; 
aetiology in, 197. 

Plays: Aegyptii, 87 ff. ; Bassarai, 
183, 187; Choephoroe, 178, 179, 
194, 200; Danaides, 87 ff., 191, 
199; Kumenides, 178, 189-91: 
Oresteia, 193, 200; Persae, 89, 
129, 178, 193, 200; Prometheus 
Ilvpxaevs, 154; Prometheus 
trilogy, 190, 191, 198, 200; 
Septem, 179, 194, 197, 200; 
Supplices, 87 ff., 126, 177, 193- 
5; Sphinx, 190; Ocwpoi 7 
IaOuacrai, 394. 

Aetiology in Tragedy: 195 ff. 

adywyn: 23, 24, 49. 

Agon in Tragedy: 161, 162, 192 ff. ; 

in Comedy: see Comedy. 

ayaves xvtpiee: 171, 216. 

Agonothetes: 76, 79. 

Agyieus-stones: 175, 176. 

Airvaios xdvOapos: 386 ff., 411. 

ddaloy: 270 ff. 

Alcaeus (comicus) : 230. 

Alcimus: 371 ff. 

Alexander the Great: 71, 73, 181. 

“ApBas: 15. 

Amyntas: 371. 

avaBodai: 55, 60, 74. 

Anagnorisis (in Tragedy) : 187, 194. 

Anaxandrides: 71, 291. 

Antheas: 227, 

Anthesteria: 141, 170-2, 213 ff. 

Antigenidas: 64, 73. 

Apollo Agyieus: 140. 

Apollo, dithyrambs to: 9, 10 (see 
also Thargelia). 

Apollonia (at Delos): 9, 77. 

Archestratus: 72. 


Archilochus: 5, 18, 19, 21. 

Archippus: 247, 

Arion: 7, 19-22, 50, 126, 1231 ff., 
148, 145. 

Arvistarchus : 72. 

Aristias: 381. 

Aristophanes: on new music, &c., 
54, 59, 60; abjured stock de- 
vices, 259,277; characters, see 
Comedy; use of Prologue, 311 ; 
animal choruses, 247; form 
and structure of plays, 292 ff., 
and see Comedy; analysis of 
plays, 312 ff. 

Plays: (see also Index Il) 
Acharnians, 288 ff., 277, 295- 
310, 312, 318, 329, 331, 336, 
342, 348, 347; Babylonians, 
251; Birds, 295-310, 321-3, 
338, 342, 344, 347; Hcclesia- 
zusae, 295, 304, 309, 310, 327, 
328, 3338, 839, 847; Frogs, 295- 
310, 326, 327, 332, 339, 342, 
345-7; Gerytades,346; Knights, 
277, 289, 295-810, 314, 315, 
331, 336, 340, 342, 348, 346; 
Lysistrata, 242, 261, 295-310, 
323-5, 332, 339, 342, 344; 
Peace, 277, 295-810, 320, 321, 
331, 332, 338, 347; Plutus, 
277, 295, 297, 309, 310, 328, 
333, 340, 342, 347; Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, 295-310, 325, 326, 
333, 342, 345, 847 ; Wasps, 277, 
295-310, 317-19, 331, 338, 342, 
343. 

Aristotle: on beginnings of Trage- 
dy, 109, 110, 112, 121 ff. 

on beginnings of Comedy, 225 ff., 
240 


on dithyramb, 22, 55. 

Aristoxenus: 31, 71, 81, 96, 116, 
118. 

Artemis Kopddka: 260 ; Avaia, 248 ; 
Orthia, 254 ff. ; Orthosia, 275 ; 
Xirevéu, 258, 363, 392, 405. 

Asclepius: 10, 12, 79, 1738. 

doxodvacpds: 102 ff., 213. 
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Athenaeus: on Ananios, 385, 396; 


Antheas, 227; avroxaBdaror, 
231 ff. ; Artemis Xirwvéa, dance 
to, 257, 363, 405 ; Bacchiadas, 
25; Chionides, 288; Chryso- 
gonus, 3864 ; decndlorat, 228 ff. ; 
dithyramb at Alexandria, 78; 
Ecphantides, 290; Epichar- 
mus, 384, 385, 391-7, 403, 407, 
408; iapBicrai of Syracuse, 
233; Italian Comedy, 412; 
Wiadrdor, 231 ff. 5 KdKALoL Xopol, 
48 ; Lamprocles, 40; Lasos, 24 ; 
Licymnius, 71 ; Magnes, 289; 
puigeoyv, 278; mime-actors, 229, 
381; Neanthes, 360, 361; 
parroddpor,231ff.; Pherecrates’ 
Xeipov, 54; Phormus, 413; 
Phrygian music, 17; Phryni- 
chus, 100; Pratinas, 30, 96, 
100; Pygmies, 388; Satyric 
drama, 101,118 ; Theodoridas, 
77; Thespis, 100; Timotheus, 
68 ; Tragedy (early), 100, 101, 
118. See also Index II. 


Authorities: for history of Comedy, 


224-32, 234, 248, 254 ff., 275 ff., 
280-2, 286 ff., 354 ff., 363. 


of dithyramb, 5, 20, 22-4, 30, 31, 


41, 54, 55, 77-9, 81. 


of Tragedy, 97-101, 108, 105-7, 


109, 118-22, 184, 136, 154, 
166 ff. 


See also Inscriptions, Vase-paint- 


ings, and Preface. 


Capps, Prof. E.: on Pratinas, 93 ; 
on didascalic inscription, 94, 
95; on dates of Chionides and 
Epicharmus, 355. 

Centaurs: 169. 

Chaeremon: 71. 

Chaeroneia: 79. 

Chamaeleon: 71, 103. 

Chares: 72, 

Charilaus: 72. 

Chionides: 227, 286 ff. 

Choerilus: 97, 117, 291. 

Choregia: 51 ff. 

Choricius: 230. 


‘Chrysogonus: 73, 364. 


Clearchus: 24. 

Cleisthenes: 135ff. 

Comedy: Origins, Aristotle’s ac- 
count, 225 ff., 240 ; origin from 
phallic processions not proved, 
234 ff. ; kind of xGpos required, 
241 ff. ; ; origin partly in animal- 
masquerade, 244 ff.; begging 
processions, 249, 250; associa- 
tion with villages, 225, 250, 
281 ff. ; suggested common ori- 
gin with Tragedy, 283, 284 (and 
see Tragedy). 

Dorian elements, 253 ff.; detxn- 
Nora, 230 ff., 253; evidence 
of masks, 254 ff.; of dances, 
256 ff.; of costume, 261 ff. ; of 
stock characters, 270 ff.; Me- 
garean Comedy, 225, 274 ff. 

Cornford's theory, 329 ff. 


avtoxaBdador: 231 ff. 
Axiopistus : 364, 369, 404. 


Bacchiadas: 25. 

Bacchylides: 40 ff., 50. 

Bakyeios, meaning of: 184, 185. 

Bessi: 184. 

Bethe, E.: on ship-wagons, 115. 

Bonrarns: 7, 8. 

Boveottaorai : 247 ff. 

Boporsdyos: 270 ff. 

Bapos : 175 ff 

Bpvdduycral: 256 ff 

Bywater, I.: on troxpirns, 110; on 
e€dpyov, 123; on Aristotle’s 
view of origin of Tragedy, 125, 
126. 


Calder, Prof. W. M.: derivation of 
b:OvpapBos, 16 ff. 


Form and Structure, 292 ff. ; 


epirrhematic elements, 240ff., 
292 ff.; Parodos, 240, 304 ff. ; 
‘Proagon ’, 240, 302 ff.; Agon, 
241, 242, 249-52, 298 ff., 329 ff., 
oe6 ff, 341 ff, 396 ff, 404, 
405; Parabasis, 235 ff., 241, 242, 
295ff.; Prologue, 252, 311 ff. ; 
Iambic Scenes, 306 ff. ; Lyrics 
between Iambic Scenes, 307; 
Exodos, 251, 309, 310. 


Character- “types, 230, 254 ff., 269, 
hie 


270 ff 


metres _ te 298-5, 241, 244, 


300, 312 ff, 376, 371, 404, 
409 


of Susarion, 280 ff.; of Euetes, 


Kuxenides, and Myllus, 284 ff. ; 
of Chionides, 286 ff. ; of Mag: 
nes, 288ff.; of Epicharmus 
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Comedy (cont.) 


(see s.v.); of Hephantides, 
289 


See also Analysis of Chapters ITI, 
DVS 

Comparetti, D., on Bacchylides : 43, 
44, 


Cook, Dr. A. B.: emendations by, 
13, 217; derivation of Svvpap- 
Bos, 15, 214; on primitive 
stage, 120; onsatyrs, &c., 150, 
156; on origins of Tragedy 
and Comedy, 208 ff. ; on Plutus, 
333. 

Corinthian vases: 2638 ff., 418. 

Cornford, F. M. : 235, 239, 277, 307, 
329 ff. 

Crates : 227, 230, 247. 

Cratinus: 15, 19, 283, 405. 

Xirpor: 171. 


Damasias: 75. 

CeuknAdiora: 228 ff., 253, 271. 

Diagoras: 58. 

Dicaeogenes: 71. 

Dieterich, A.: on 6:dvpapBos in 
Aristotle, 127; on Satyrs and 
Anthesteria, 170 ff.; on @pijyvo 
in Tragedy, 180; on comic 
types, 273, 278. 

Dionysia: at Delos, 9, 77. 

at Athens, 51-8, 79, 80, 93 ff., 
98, 107, 114 ff., 141, 142, 177, 
178, 209, 218 ff. 

Rural, 213 ff., 237 ff. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: on 
Pindar’s dithyrambs, 32-4 ; on 
later dithyramb, 59, 67. 

of Syracuse, 61. 
of Thebes, 95. 

Dionysus: double birth, 7,14; not 
a hero, 12 ff., 189, 178, 182 ff. ; 
worship on Mt. Pangaeum, 13; 
in ship-wagon, 114 ff. ; MeAa- 
vavyis, 160 ff.; Eleuthereus, 161; 
as a goat, 173; spread of his 
worship, 174; ritual of, 185 ff., 
199, 208 ff. ; death and suffer- 
ings of, 206ff.; relation to 
Osiris, 207, 208. 

Dithyramb: primarily Dionysiac, 
5ff.; Ridgeway’s theory of, 5, 
6, 12-14; Bonddrns, 7, 8; deri- 
vation of name, 7, 14ff., 214; 
dithyrambsin honour of Apollo, 
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Dithyramb (cont.) 

9, 41, 45; of Asclepius (?), 10, 
79 ; AcvOvpapBos and OpiapBos as 
proper names, 10, 11; d. and 
heroic subjects, 12, 19, 41, 126, 
127; not funereal in Greece, 12, 
81; ritual connected with, 16, 
81; derivation from Phrygia, 17, 
18, 47, 419; language of, 33, 34, 
38, 45, 64, 66-8, 74; structure 
of, 24, 37, 38, 43-5, 55, 61, 68, 
74; music of, 17, 19, 20, 23, 
24, 28ff., 47, 48, 51, 55, 56, 
58, 59, 61-3, 68, 69, 71, 74, 77, 
82; Pratinas on, 28 ff.; dialect 
of, 47; meaning of kvKALos xopos, 
48; dances associated with, 49, 
50; absence of masks, 50; 
choregia for, 10, 51 ff., 78; ago- 
nothetes for, 76; prizes for, 7, 
52, 53; cost of performance, 
53 ; the later dithyramb, 53 ff. ; 
avayvwortikol SiOvpapBo, 71: d. 
after fourth cent. B.c., 75 ff. ; 
general spirit of d., 81, 82; 
relation to Tragedy, 124 ff, 
198; meaning of the word in 
Aristotle, 126ff., 182 ff.; as 
used by Miss Harrison, 198. 

composers of: Archilochus, 5, 6, 
13; 19-5 “Anion, 19 133; 
Bacchiadas, 25; Bacchylides, 
40 ff.; Cratinus, 15; Diagoras, 
58; Hieronymus, 58; Hypodi- 
cus, 25; Ion, 46; Kedeides, 
Kekeides, Kydias, Kydides, 45, 
46; Krexos, 69; Lamprocles, 
39; Lasos, 22 ff.; Melanippides, 
55ff.; Nicostratus, 47; Pan- 
tacles, 46; Philoxenus, 61 ff. ; 
Phrynis, 59; Pindar, 32 ff. ; 
Polyidus, 69,70; Praxilla, 39 ; 
Simonides, 25 ft.; Telestes, 70, 
71; Timotheus, 64 ff.; minor 
poets of fourth cent. B.c., 71, 
72. 

at Athens, 7, 9, 10, 23, 25, 33-5, 
38, 44, 45, 47 ff., 69, 72, 76, 79, 
80, 94; at Thargelia, 9, 10, 
51-8, 72, 76; at Panathenaea, 
Prometheia, Hephaesteia, 10, 
52,53; at Lenaea, 76. 

in Arcadia, 78; at Argos, 38; 
Ceos, 75; Chaeroneia, 79; 
Chios, 75; Corinth, 19 ff, 38; 
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Dithyramb (cont) 
Delos, 9, 27, 28, 41, 48, 77; 
Delphi, 9, 10, 42, 48, 75-7, 81; 
Hleusis, 75 ; Halicarnassus, 75 ; 
Hermione, 22; Iasos, 75; Mi- 
letus, 77; Naxos, 22, 47; 
Orchomenos, 78, 79; Paros, 5, 
18, 47; Peiraeus, 10, 75; Sa- 
lamis, 75; Samos, 77; Teos, 
77; Thebes, 22, 35, 47, 75. 

See also Analysis of Chapter I. 
Dium: 181, 182. 


Dorion: 73. 

Dracon of Lampsacus: 134. 

Spaua, Spay, Spopeva: 134, 135, 
142 ff., 403. 


Ecphantides: 144, 289 ff. 

Hisler, R.: on doxwdtacpos, 103-4; 
on Adrastus and Sicyonian 
Tragedy, 136. 

edeos: 118 ff., 175. 

Eleusinian mysteries: 145, 
189, 198. 

Hleutherae: 161. 

Elis, invocation of women of: 13. 

Empedocles: 1438. 

Eniautos-Daimon: 185 ff., 329 ff. 

Ennius, relation to Epicharmus: 
365, 366, 379. 

Epameinondas: 75. 

Epicharmus: date, 225, 284, 287, 
358 ff. ; parentage and birth- 
place, 359 ff. ; a Pythagorean?, 
355 ff.; relations with Hiero, 
361, 362. 

Spurious writings, 363 ff. ; Tou 
reta, 364, 367, 869; Chiron, 
864, 365; Canon, 365, 369; 
*OWorola, 864, 865; Tvepaz, 
364, 869, 3870; question of a 
poem Lepi dices, 365 ff. 

General character of his Comedy, 
227, 402ff.; were his plays 
kwpodiat ?, 402; ‘philosophical’ 
fragments, 371 ff.; mythologi- 
cal burlesque, 277, 380 ff., 404, 
405; characters, 230, 271, 273, 
393 ff., 398, 407, 410; con- 
temporary and political allu- 
sions, 896, 408; number of 
speakers in dialogue, 390, 404; 
metres, 370, 371, 409; langu- 
age, 406, 407; had his plays a 
chorus ?, 405, 406; their 
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Epicharmus (cont.) 
length, 406,407 ; circumstances 
of their performance, 410 ; in- 
fluence on Attic Comedy, 410 ff.; 
and on pdvakes, 412, 

Plays: ’Aypworivos, 398; *Adxvo- 
vevs, 883; "Apuxos, 389, 390; 
‘Aprayat, 393; "Araddyrat, 393 ; 
Baxxat, 893; Bovowps, 883; Ta 
kat @ddagoa, 396, 397; Acdvv- 
gos, 893; ’EXmis 7 Lhodros, 
398 ff.;  ’Emuixios, 398, 394; 
"“HBas Tapos, 384 ff.; “Hpakxdjs 
6émt tov Coatnpa, 386 ff. ; “Hpa- 
khijs 6 map PdAw@, 389; Ceapoi, 
394; Kikrow, 383; Kopacrat 
7) "Hdaros, 390, 391; Adyos 
kat Aoyiva, 896, 397; Meyapis, 
394, 395; Maves, 396; Oduc- 
aevs Aitouodros, 380, 3881; *00. 
vavayés, 381; ’Opova or ’Opva, 
396 ; Ilepiaddns, 395; Hépoa, 
396; Wider, 395; TWvppa kat 
IIpopadevs, 391, 392; Seupnves, 
382 ; Skipay, 392; ShiyE, 392 ; 
Tpeaxddes, 396; Tpdes, 383; 
®idoxryras, 882 ; Xopevovres, 393, 
394; Xirpa, 396; fragments 
of unknown plays, 400 ff. 

Epicurus: 72. 

Epigenes: 96, 108, 138 167, 168. 

Eraton : 72, 76. 

éoxapa: 177. 

eOeXovrai: 231. 

Eucles: 72. 

Kuegorus, Law of: 94, 217. 

HKuetes: 284. 

Euius: 73. 

Kupolis: Avyes, 157, 247; Arpor, 
346. 

Euripides: 65, 74, 190-2, 194, 196, 
202 ff., 366 ff. 

Alcestis, 90, 180, 179, 188; An- 
dromache, 179, 187, 203; Ar- 
chelaus, 181, 182 ; Bacchae, 8, 
181, 187, 191, 192; Cyclops, 
155; Electra, 194, 205, 206; 
Hecuba, 178, 204; Helena, 179, 
205; Heracles, 194, 204, 205 ; 
Heracleidae, 208; Hippolytus, 
179, 187, 191, 194, 203; Ion, 
192, 204; Iphigeneia in Aulis, 
206; Iph. in Tauris, 179, 205 ; 
Medea, 196, 202; Orestes, 194, 
206; Phoenissae, 179, 205; 
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Euripides (cont.) 
Rhesus, 182 ff., 206 ; Supplices, 
179, 204; Troades, 179, 205. 

Huxenides: 285, 

efdpxov: 19, 44, 109, 118 ff, 123 ff, 
166, 236, 288, 417. 


Farnell, Dr. L. R.: on early tragic 
costume, 111; on Ridgeway, 
111, 140, 160; on TIoannes 
Diaconus, 134, 135 ; on Diony- 
sus Medavayis, 160ff.; on 
Dionysus as goat, 173; on 
Lenaea, 2138, 335. 

Flickinger, R.: on Pratinas, 95, 96, 
158, 159 ; on Eusebius, 98; on 
mpdoo@mra in Aristotle, 122; on 
Ridgeway, 131; on Ioannes 
Diaconus, 134; on rpayikds, 187, 
138; on Sicyonian Tragedy, 
138; on satyr-costume, 158, 
159. 

Flute and flute-players: 20, 24, 30, 
47, 48, 51, 64, 68, 70, 72-4, 76, 
78. 


Frickenhaus: on ship-wagons, 115, 
116; on ‘Lenaean’ vases, 210. 


Garrod, Prof. H. W.: 23, 28 ff., 96. 
Ghandarvas: 169, 173. 

Glaucus of Rhegium : 20, 81, 
Goat-prize: 98, 107, 173. 
Goat-sacrifice: 102 ff., 165, 173. 
Goat (see also Satyrs). 

Gow, A.: on 6upern, &e., 177, 178. 


Harrison, Miss J. E.: interpretation 
of di40papBos, 15, 185, 186, 188, 
198; on choruses of Bacchae, 
38, 198; on the Koupiyres, 172. 

Hellanicus (poet) : 72, 76. 

Heracleides Ponticus: 116-18. 

Heracleitus: 369, 372 ff. 

Herodotus (historian): on Arion, 
20 ff., 131 4f.; on Lasos, 23; on 
Sicyonian Tragedy, 135 ff. ; on 
Satrae and Bessi, 184; on Osi- 
ris and Dionysus, 206-8. 

Herodotus (musician) : 74, 

Heroes, ritual of: 136, 137, 140, 
176, 179, 180, 186 ff. 

Herois: 14. 

Hiero of Syracuse: 358, 361, 362, 
387, 414. 
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Hiller, K.: on Eratosthenes, 102 ff. ; 
on Pollux, 119. 
Hypodicus: 25, 47. 


Iambic trimeter in Tragedy: 110, 

lauBeotat 233. 

Tamblichus (on Epicharmus) : 357, 
358 


"TapBos: 15. 

tapBor: 231, 288, 409. 

Icaria: 102 ff., 161, 162, 165. 
Ioannes Diaconus: 182 ff., 281. 
Ismenias: 73. 

Ithyphalli: 231 ff. 


Jebb, Sir R. : (on Bacchylides), 42 ff. 


kad\aBides, ka\AaBidua: 257. 

kaduxdvrfapor: 169. 

Kaphisias: 73. 

Karvias: 290. 

Karkidamos: 72. 

Kedeides, Kekeides: 45, 

Kinesias: 59 ff. 

kopds : 179, 180. 

k@pot, KOuos: at the Dionysia, 94 ; 
antecedent to Comedy, 164, 
225 ff., 240 ff., 282, 2938, 408; 
at Anthesteria, 216. 

Kordax : 256, 259, 260, 336. 

Kranz, on Aristotle’s sources: 122. 

Krexos: 69. 

KUkAvos xopés: see Dithyramb. 

KUpLTTOL : 


Kydias, Kydides: 46. 


Lamentations at tombs, &c.: see 
Opivor. 

Lamprocles: 39, 40, 46. 

Lasos: 22 ff., 30, 31, 37, 47. 

Leibethra, Leibethrii: 183. 

Lenaea: 76, 209 ff., 237, 238, 247. 

Anvaife: 211. - 

Licymnius: 71. 

Lysiades: 72. 

Lysicrates, monument of: 52, 72. 

Lysippus: 76. 


Machon (on Philoxenus): 64. 

Maeson, paicwy: 278 ff. 

Magnes: 226, 247, 288 ff. 

Margites: 226. 

Masks : 50, 92, 111, 112, 228, 229, 
252 ff., 278, 278 ff., 348. 
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Mazon, P.: onstructure of Comedy : 
293, 300. 

Megarean Comedy: see Comedy. 

Melanippides: 30, 31, 55 ff. 

Meletus: 89. 

Menecles: 74. 

Meyer, G.: on language of dithy- 
ramb, 67, 68. 

Miletus, dithyrambs at, 77. 

Mimes: 253, 278, 394, 402. 

pddov: 261. 

Murray, Prof.G.: on Pratinas, 95 ; 
on origin of Tragedy, 186 ff., 
244. 


Myllus : 285, 286. 


Navarre: on dithyramb, 25, 49; on 
origins of Comedy, 248; on 
masks, 279. 

Nicomachus (poet): 72. 

(puOpuxds) : 54. 

Nicophon (Pandora of): 157. 

Nicostratus : 47. 

Nilsson, Dr. M.: on Thespis and 
Solon, 107; on ship-wagons, 
115; on Aristotle’s account of 
Tragedy, 128; on rpayedia, 159, 
160; on Rosalia, 161; on An- 
thesteria, 172; on mourning 
in Tragedy, 180; on certain 
dances, 257. 

Nomos, the: 66, 78. 


Oeniades: 73. 

apopayia: 188, 209. 

Onomacritus: 23, 199. 

Orchomenos: 78. 

Orestes, story of, in Tragedy : 193, 
200, 201, 206. 

Osiris; 18, 207, 208. 


Paean, the : 10, 12, 18, 75. 
Paideas: 72, 75. 
Pamphilus: 72. 

Pan, and Panes: 156. 
Pandia: 214. 
Pandora-vase : 156, 157. 
Pangaean Mountain: 183 ff. 
Pantacles: 46, 47. 
Pantaleon : 68. 
Peisistratus : 10, 186, 196, 199. 
Pelops: 17. 

Periander: 136. 

Pericles in Comedy: 389. 
mepurereca: 187, 189, 191. 
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Phallic processions, &c.: 207, 208, 
217, 227 ff., 250, 257, 329. 

pardogfdpor: 231, 234 ff. 

Pharmakos: 330, 337, 341. 

Pherecrates: fragment of Cheiron 
(on lyric poets), 54, 55, 59, 60, 
62, 65, 66; Persae, 252. 

Philocles: 89. 

Philodamus, Paean of: 75. 

Philopappus: 79, 80. 

Philophron : 72. 

Philoxenus: 54, 61 ff., 71, 78. 

Phlyakes: 280, 231, 267ff., 271, 
279, 391, 392, 412. 

Phormus (07 Phormis): 227, 418, 
414, 

Phrygian music: 17, 19, 20, 32. 

Phrynichus (tragicus): 90ff., 116, 
117, 129. 

Phrynis: 59, 65. 

Pigres: 226. 

Pindar : 6, 7, 21, 32 ff., 81. 

Plato (comicus): 247, 372. 

Plato (philosopher): on the later 
dithyramb and music, 58, 59; 
on Kinesias, 60; on Epichar- 
mus, 359. 

Plutarch : on dithyramb, 9, 10, 19, 
20, 23, 80, 41, 55, 81, 127; on 
Osiris and Dionysus, 13; on 
earliest Tragedy, 98, 105, 106, 
166; on Thespis, 99, 107, 108, 
110; on satyrs, 154; on Spar- 
tan customs, 229; on Epichar- 
mus, 356, 361, 875. (See also 
Index II.) 

Pollux: on earliest Tragedy and 
stage-properties, 101, 1i8ff., 
175 ff.; on satyr-dress, 153; 
on comic masks, 254ff.; on 
comic dances, 150, 151, 257,258. 

Polyidus: 69, 70, 74. 

Polyphradmon : 89. 

Poppelreuter, on origin of Comedy : 
245, 246. 

Pratinas: 28 ff., 92 ff, 126, 129, 
158, 168. 

Praxilla : 39. 

Priapus: 11. 

Proclus: 106, 281. 

Pronomus: 72. 

the younger: 76. 

Wodoeis : 236. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus: 78. 

Pursuits, ritual: 140. 
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Radermacher, L.: 247, 249. 

Reisch, E.: on Choerilus, 97; on 
Arion, 133; on rpay@doi, &e., 
150, 151, 159. 

Ridgeway, Sir W.: theory of dithy- 
ramb, 5 ff.; on Arion, 21, 145; 
on Thespis, 107, 108, 111; on 
Aristotle's Poetics, 128-80; on 
Phrynichus, 129 ; on Sicyonian 
Tragedy, 138ff.; on Anthe- 
steria, 141; on dialect of 
Tragedy, 146, 147; on goat- 
costume, 160; on satyrs, 170; 
on Dionysus as goat, 173; on 
dupédyn and Bwpds, 175 ff.; on 
tomb-ritual, 170 ff. ; on drama- 
tic ceremonies from many 
lands, 180, 181; on plays of 
Euripidesin Macedonia, 181 ff. ; 
on the Rhesus, 182 ff. ; on Mag- 
nes, 289. 

Rogers, J. D.: on tragic dialect, 
148. 

ees A: on Epicharmus, 372, 
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Rostrup, E. : on early Tragedy, 112, 
181 > On Tpay@doi, 159, 


Sacadas: 73. 

Salamis, dithyrambs at: 75. 

Samos, dithyrambs at: 77. 

Satyric drama: general character, 
90 ; relation to Tragedy, 124 ff., 
131 ff., 149 ff., 167, 168; not 
ascribed to Thespis, 112 ; cos- 
tume of satyrs, 153 ff., 164; at 
Lenaea?, 218; of Pratinus, 
92 ff., 158, 159 ; of Choerilus ?, 
97. 

Satyrs: derivation of Sarupés, 50, 
90, 152 ; satyrs of Arion, 132 ff., 
152; in literature and art, 
149 ff.; in the theatre, 153 ff. ; 
in folk-lore, 169; not Satrae, 
170; not spirits of the dead, 
170 ff.; Strabo on satyrs, 172 ; 
relation to Dionysus, 151, 
174. 

Satyrus (flute-player): 78. 

Schmid, W.: on Sicyonian Tragedy, 
176. 

Schnabel, H.: on Kordax, 260, 264. 

Seleucus: 103. 

Semus: 231 ff. 
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Ship-wagons: 114 ff. 

Sicilian dances: 257, 258, 368, 392, 
405, 

Sicyon, Tragedy at: 108, 127,135 ff. 

Sileni, Silenus: 11, 50, 150 ff. 

Simonides: 8, 9, 28 ff., 50, 52. 

oxevorroids : 228, 229, 

oK@ppata ek toy duagdy: 114, 238. 

cofurrai: 231 ff. 

Sophocles: treatise on chorus, 116, 
117 ; aetiology in, 197. 

Ajax, 200, 201; Antigone, 201, 
202; Hlectra, 201; Inachus, 
130; Oedipus Tyrannus, 201 ; 
Oedipus Coloneus, 178, 201; 
Philoctetes, 190, 191,212; Poly- 
xena, 178; Trachiniae, 202. 

Sophron: 394, 412. 

Sosibius : 228. 

Soteria : 76, 77. 

orapaypos : 188, 193, 203, 212, 216. 

Spartan actors, &c.: 228 ff., 254 if. 

Stesichorus : 20, 

Strabo : on Simonides’ dithyrambs, 
9, 27; on satyrs, 172. 

Strattis: 61. 

Susarion: 275, 280 ff. 

Synchoregi for dithyramb: 78. 


Telephanes: 73, 75. 

Telesias: 71, 96. 

Telestes: 56, 70, 71. 

Teos, music, &c., at: 74, 77. 

Tetralogies, Trilogies: 87-90, 93 ff., 
189, 190, 198, 194. 

retmie : 278, 279. 

Thargelia: 9, 45, 46, 51-3, 72, 76. 

Theodoridas: 72, 76, 77. 

Theocritus: ‘"Adwmdfovca, 394; 
scholia on, 247, 248. 

Gewpis or Ovwpis: 176. 

Thespis: 97ff.; the name, 102; 
connexion with Icaria, 102 ff, 
161, 162; date, 107-9; use of 
wagons, 106, 112 ff.; disguises, 
106, 110 ff., 212; actor and set 
speech, 109 ff.; Th. and Solon, 
107, 108; Ridgeway on, 107, 
108, 111; plays of, 116 ff., 212, 
218; style of, 117; summary, 
120, 121. See also 134, 138, 
162, 165-8, 173, 174, 199, 219. 

Thiele: on deexnArliorar, 228, 233 ; 
on comic costume, 237. 

Thrasyllus, monument of: 52. 
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Opvor: 19, 128, 124, 189, 140, 171, 
179, 193. 

Oupedy : 118, 140, 141, 175 ff. 


Ovwpis : see Oewpis. 

Timotheus of Miletus: 64 ff., 74, 
78 

Timotheus of Thebes: 73, 74. 

Tolynus: 280. 

Tombs and grave-ritual in Tragedy: 
178 ff., 196 ff. 

Tragedy : the earliest extant, 87 ff. ; 
number of chorus, 87, 88 ; tri- 
logies and tetralogies, 87-90, 
93ff. ; dialect of 89, 146ff., 417- 
8; iambic metre in, 110, 129; 
number of actors, 100; cos- 
tume of actors, 149 ff. ; chore- 
gia in, 93 ff. ; contests in, 93 ff. 

of Phrynichus, 90; of Pratinas, 
92 ff.; of Choerilus, 97; of 
Thespis, 97 ff., 162, 165-8 ; be- 
fore Thespis, 101, 118 ff., 166; 
of Arion, 133 ff; at Sicyon, 
135 ff. ; suggested common ori- 
gin of Tragedy and Comedy, 
104 ff., 114, 134, 283, 284; re- 
lation to dithyramb, 124 ff., 
132 ff., 218 ff., 220; relation to 
satyric drama, 124ff., 132 ff., 
149 ff. (esp. 164, 165), 220; 
Aristotle’s theory of origin, 
121 ff. ; Dorian claim to origin, 
142 ff., 174; not derived from 
hero-worship, 108, 138 ff., 146, 
160, 174 ff., 182-4; explanation 
of ghosts, tombs, and grave- 
ritualin, 111,178 ff., 196 ff. ; not 
derived from a Year-God’s 
ritual, 185ff., 220; theophanies 
in, 187 ff.; happy and unhappy 
endings, 192; aetiology in, 
195ff. ; probable origin, 163, 
165, 166, 218 ff. 

Derivation and meaning of name 
Tpaywoia, 105, 149 ff. ; exten- 
sion of name, 130, 131; mean- 
ing of rpayixds, 183, 187, 138, 
140, 1438. 

See also Analysis of Chapter II. 

tpaynpopo: 159. 

tpaytxos tpdros: 21, 138, 135, 137, 
143. 


Trilogies: sce Tetralogies. 
Trochaic tetrameter: 91, 92, 111, 
112, 370, 371. 
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Tripods, dithyrambic: 52, 53, 
79. 

tpvyodia: 103 ff., 1384, 282 ff. 

TupBas : 50. 

rupBacla: 49, 50. 


Umoxpirns : 109 ff. 
Undpxnpa: 28. 


Vase-paintings: 114 ff., 120, 150, 
152,153, Tobit, 170, 17 210; 
218, 245 ff., 262 ff., 346, 390-2, 
418. 

Verrall, A. W.: on Phrynichus’ 
Phoenissae, 91; on Euripides, 
206. 

Viza, performances at: 163, 164, 
188, 236, 249. 


Walker, R.J.: on tetralogies, 89; on 
Pratinas, 95; on Alcaeus, 108 ; 
on Sophocles, 117; on Thespis, 
117, 118. 

Wilamowitz (U. von Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorf): on dithyramb, 
19; on Lasos, 24; on Simoni- 
des’ dithyrambs, 26, 27; on 
Praxilla, 39; on kvkdos xopds, 
48, 49; on Timotheus, 66; on 
Aeschylus’ Supplices, 88, 200 ; 
on Phrynichus, 91; on didas- 
calic inscriptions, 95 ; on plays 
of Thespis, 118, on origin of 
Tragedy, 126; on d:ddpapuBos in 
Aristotle, 127; on Dracon of 
Lampsacus, 184; on Orpheus, 
184; on Megarean Comedy, 
274, 275; on early Athenian 
comic poets, 285; on date of 
Epicharmus, 355; on philoso- 
phical fragments of Hpichar- 
mus, 371. 

Wilhelm, A.: on didascalic in- 
scription, 94, 95. 

Wiist, E.: on choral odes in Come- 
dy, 307. 


Zavoixa, ta: 161. 
Xenocritus (07 Xenocrates): 19, 20. 


Zagreus: 82, 188, 199, 208 ff. 

Zenobius: see Index II, 

Zielinski, Th.: on origins of Come- 
dy, 241, 248, 246: on structure 
of Comedy, 298 ff. 


INDEX II 
PASSAGES QUOTED AND REFERRED TO 


Acron (Pseudo-), Schol. on Horace, 


Ars P, 216: 95, 97. 
Aelian, N. H. vi. 51: 410, 414. 
xi. 4: 397. 


Aeschines, in Tim. § 10 (Schol.): 
51 


§ 11: 52. 
Aeschylus, Choeph. 198: 177. 
Kum, 402: 362. 
Septem c. Theb. Argt.: 89. 
fr. 207: 154, 
fr. 850080 


Alexander of Aphrodisias, 670. 1: 
36 


8. 
Amphis, fr. 14: 73. 
Anaxandrides, fr. 41: 29. 
Anthol. Palat. vil. 158: 364. 
1a9e 73: 
410, 411: 98. 
414: 268. 
707: 93. 
719: 280. 
KV 2G Co 
Antiatticista Bekkeri, 90. 3: 391. 
Antiphanes, fr. 207: 64. 
fr: 209 :- 62. 


Antiphon, de Choreut. § 11: 46, 51. 


Anon. de Comoed. : 283, 354, 402. 
Apollodorus, I. iii, 82: 183. 
Il. v, $1: 383. 


Apollonius Rhodius, 1.746 (Schol.): 
229. 
ii. 98 (Schol.): 
389. 
i. 777 (Schol. Ns 


388. 
Arcadius, Hepi rérov, p. 53: 285. 
p. 54: 395. 
Archilochus, fr. 77: 5, 6, 18, 19. 


Aristides Quintilianus, p. 29:21, 133. 


42; 24, 


p- 
Aristides, Rom. Enc. i, p. 369: 74. 


Aristophanes, 
Acharnians, 158: 237. 
237 ff. : 216. 
592: 237. 
627: 235. 


Aristophanes (cont.) 
Acharnians, 738: 277. 
Birds, 281 (Schol.): 89. 

748 ff. : 90. 
786; 217. 
1373 ff. : 60. 
1379 (Schol.): 60. 
1393 (Schol.) : 67. 
1403 (Schol.): 238. 
Clouds, 331 ff. : 271. 
333 ff. : 60. 
335 (Schol.): 64. 
349: 58, 
537 ff. : 237, 
540 ff. (and Schol.): 259. 
542 (Schol.): 237. 
553 ff. : 256, 260. 
889 (Schol.) : 252. 
967 (Schol.): 46. 
970-1: 59. 
983-4: 45. 
1003 (Schol.): 252. 
1237-8: 262. 
1352 (Schol.): 301. 
Eccles., 1069: 156. 
Frogs, 153: 61. 
220 (Schol.): 262. 
354 ff. : 198. 
479 (Schol.): 209, 
663-4 : 262. 
910 ff. ; 91. 
Knights, 152: 119. 
521: 287. 
529-30: 97. 
595 ff. : 246, 247. 
1254: 336. 
1330 ff. : 336. 
Lysistrata, 5: 226. 
82: 261. 
614, 634, 662, 686: 235. 
991, 1077: 287. 
Peace, 136-7 : 137. 
185 (and Schol.): 
392, 411. 
729; 235. 
741-2: 277. 
834-7 (Schol.): 46. 
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Aristophanes (cont.) 
Plutus, Ate ely 
796 ff. : 277. 
962: ST, 
1150 ff.: 256. 
Thesmoph., 655: 236. 
Wasps, 54 ff. (and Schiol.): 275. 
151 (Schol.): 290. 
408: 235. 
1187: 234. 
1187 (Schol.): 290, 
1326 (and Schol.): 332. 
1409 ff.: 238, 142. 
1478-9: 100, 116. 
1487 ff. : 259. 
149: 187. 
253: 249. 
5380: 400, 411. 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol. lvi, § 3: 52. 
Ause. Mir., p. 842 f: 184. 
Eth, Nic. 11. vii, p. 1108a 21: 
270. 
p. 1128a 24 (and 
Schol.): 276, 414. 
vii, p. 1127a 21: 270. 
Gen. An. i, p. 724a 29: 376, 400. 
Poet. iii, p. 1448 a 29 ff.: 121 ff, 
143 ff., 225 ff., 286. 
iv, p. 1449a 9ff.: 121 ff,, 
226 ff. 
p. 1449 a 22: 92, 110. 
v, p. 1449 a 37 ff.: 122 ff, 
227 ff., 353. 
xv, p. 1454a 30: 68. 
xvi, p. 1455a 6: 70. 
xxi, p. 1457 a 22: 66. 
xxil, p. 1459.a 8: 66. 
xxvi, p. 1461a 31: 68, 
Pol. 111. 111; p: L276. bz, 77. 
vit. vi, p. 13841 a 36: 290. 
vii, p. 1842 a,b: 48. 
p. 1842 b 9: 63. 
Probl. x1x. xv. : 55. 
Rhet. 1. i, p. 1865 a 10: 376, 400. 
III. vil, p. 1408 a 12: 282. 
viii, p. 1408 b 86: 112. 
ix, p. 1409b 25 ff. : 56. 
xil, p. 1413b 12: 71. 
xiv, p. 1415a 10: 74. 
xviii, p. 1419b 8: 270. 
Arrian, Anab., I. xi: 182. 
Athenaeus, 1, p03, Ole 
p. 20a: 381. 
p. 22a: 100. 
p. 80b: 11. 


143. 


Fragm, 


IV. il, 
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Athenaeus (cont.) 
salen a 


86a: 391. 
. 94 f.: 396,403. 
. 96b, c: 290. 
.110b: 384. 
137e: 288. 
1389b: 395. 
183¢: 395. 
184f: ; 
181 c: 48, 233. 
198c: 78. 
. 338a: 68. 
3852 b: 68. 
3862b: 
. 864a: 54. 
367 f: p 
370 b: 885, 397. 
374a: 71. 
390 b: 
392f: 96. 
402b: 
408d: 394. 
424d: 391. 
429 a: 407. 
445a, b: 227. 
452 f: 229, 
455¢: 24. 
xi, p. 491c: 40. 
xii, p.535 d: 364. 

p.551 d, ff.: 60,61. 
xiii, p. 588b: 360. 

p. 602f: 361. 

p- 603d: 71. 
xiv, p. 617 b: 30. 

p: 613d: 393; 

p. 619a, b: 381, 

383. 


- 
<i 


aaah Gbeaaea saad haaanen nee 


Aa 


p- 621 d,e,662a,d: 
228 ff., 231 ff. 

p- 624e: 24, 

p- 626a: 17. 

p. 628a: 19, 

p. 629a: 25. 

p- 629e: 257, 363, 
405, 


p- 680c: 101, 118. 

p. 63la: 61. 

p. 636d: 74, 

p. 638d: 288, 

p. 646¢: 289. 

p- 648d: 363. 

p. 652a : 393, 413. 
xv, p. 698 ¢: 408. 

p. 699f: 77. 
Autocrates, fr. 1: 260. 
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Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 300 ff. : 
9. 


Chamaeleon, ap. Athen. ix. 374a: 
71. 


Cicero, Il. in Verr. iv, § 95: 362. 
Clem. ’Alex., 
Protrept. i. 1: 279 


2 (and Schol.): 210, 
211, 


ii. 12: 145. 
Strom. i, § 64: 354. 
§ 79: 99, 281. 
v, § 100: 356. 


Columella, 1. i, § 8 and VIII. ii, 


§ 6: 364. 
Crates, fr. 41: 230. 
Cratinus, fr, 2: 232. 
fr. $62 15, 19. 
fr. 335: 97. 


Demetrius, de Interpr., § 91: 67. 


169: 130. 
Demosthenes, in Aristocr., § 4: 145. 
in Conon., § 14: 233. 


in Meid., § 5: 52. 
§ 10: 76, 94, 
217. 


§§13, 14:51. 


in Neaer., § 7: 145. 


§$ 73, 78, 79: 


215, 216. 
Didymus on Demosth. : 73. 
Diodorus, xvii. xvi, § 3: 182. 
Diog. Laert. i. 42: 356, 
po: 99; 


ili. 12: 357, 369, 372, 


377, 378. 
56: 99, 109 ff. 
vil. 7: 356. 
vill. 78: 356. 
Diomedes, 
de poem. ix, § 2: 250. 


§ 4: 282, 283. 
Dion. Hal. 


de Comp. Vb. xix: 59. 
xxii: 32-4. 


de adm. vi dic. Dem. vii, xxix: 67. 


Ep. ad Pomp. ui, p. 762: 67. 
Dionysius Thrax (Schol. on): 281. 
Dioscorides, Ep. on Sositheus: 93. 

on Thespis: 98, 
105, 114. 
Donatus, de Com. v: 99. 


Kephantides, fr. : 19, 144, 403. 
Elis, Invocation of Women of: 


366, 367, 379. 
1 (Kaibel): 3938. 
: 889, 
7: 389. 
Se BIORE 
21: 384. 
24, 25: 397. 
34, 85: 398. 
aye BEE) 
42, 43: 385. 
53: 3885. 
54: 384. 
57, 58: 385. 
71: 384, 
76: 386. 
79: 394. 
81-3: 383. 
87, 88: 398. 
90: 394. 
91: 395. 
99: 380. 
100, 101: 381. 
109: 395. 
128, 124; 382. 
125: 361, 392. 
127: 392. 
130, 181: 383. 
132: 19, 382. 
148, 149: 400. 
165, 168: 401. 
170: 373. 
LI SHEN 
172: 368, 378. 
173: 369, 370. 
216: 401. 
221: 401. 
229: 401, 410. 
239 : 230. 
245; 367. 
249, 250, 252: 368. 
254: 370. 
265-72: 401. 
277: 402. 
280-8: 402. 
Eratosthenes, fr.: 99, 102 ff. 
Ktymologicum Magnum, s, v. 
BP eo nee 
SbvpapBos : 
Ovpedn: 101, ‘iste, 175 ff. 
Aevkapiov : 391. 
ToArvnoy: 280. 
tpayodia: 105, 154, 


Ennius, fr. : 
Epicharmus, fr. 
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a 99: 
ii: 101. 
Eupolis, fr. 111: 395. 

159: 412. 

244: 276. 
Bacchae, 276: 366. 


Fuanthius, de Com. 


Euripides, 


523 ff.: 8, 10, 


14. 
Cyclops, 78 ff. : 155. 
Helena, 1469: 94. 


Rhesus, 36 (Schol.): 156. 


943 ff. : 188 ff. 
Supplices, 531: 367. 
fr. 941: 366. 
Eusebius, Can. O1. 47. 2: 98, 165. 
61.3: 98. 
Eustathius, on Od. xx. 106: 285. 


Harpocration, s.v. MeradXeis : 54. 

Hephaestion, 
de Metris, ii, p. 9 (Consbr.): 39. 
vill, p. 25 


384, 393, 409. 


Introd. Metr., p. 60 (Consbr.) : 


226. 
Hermippus, fr. 46: 97. 
Herodotus, 1. 28: 20, 131 ff. 


61, 132, 144, 170: 107. 


72: 146. 
171: 229. 
ni, 181: 22. 
iv. 79: 184. 
v.4: 18. 
82: 240. 
vil. 6: 23. 
111: 184, 
164: 359. 
Ryall S. Wale 
Hesiod, fr. 149: 151. 
Hesychius, s. v. 
BpvrAdAxuorai, &e. : 257. 
Seiknra: 229. 
Avopaivar: 96. 
exkexouptrhaperyn : 291, 
ev revre Kpitov: 410. 
‘Hpoxia: 14, 
Gecodaicros: 14, 
Karvias : 290. 
Koédados : 393. 
xopOakiopoi: 259, 
kupitrol: 257, 
op Bac: 257, 
Avodifev: 289. 


(Consbr.) : 


Hesychius (cont.) 

MvaAdos : 285. 

‘Opova: 396, 403. 

mip mapéyxet,: 19. 

TpaynPopor : 159, 

tpdyous: 154. 

Xotpidov ’Exavridovs : 291. 
Himerius, Or, xiii. 4: 183. 
Homer, 

Iliad, ix, 215: 119. 

xvili. 49ff., 316, 603 ff.: 
123-4, 
xxiv. 720 ff. : 19, 123-4. 

Odyssey, xiv. 482: 119. 
Homeric Hymn, vii (to Dionysus) 

116 


xix (to Pan). 46 
184 


Horace, Ars Poet. 275-7: 98, 112, 
114-15. 
Epp. 11. i. 58: 408. 
161-3: 116. 
Odes Iv. ii. 10 ff. : 38. 


Hyginus, Astron. II. iv: 102 ff. 


Iamblichus, Vit. Pythag. 166: 226, 
241, 357 
Inscriptions : 
C.I.A. ii. 470, 471: 177 
556: 52. 
971, iv. 971: 52, 94, 217, 
226, 288, 290. 
9723 218; 
Nite ae 287-8. 
1246 : 
1248: 75 
1367: 76. 
i. 84a: 80. 
68b: 10, 79. 


80, 81, 82a: 80. 
iv. 2, 574): 75. 
C.LG. 2671 : 75. 
3044: 172. 
8053: 74. 
8655: 172. 
from Assos: 78. 
Delos: 9, 76, 77. 
Miletus, Samos, Teos: 77. 
Parian Marble: 25, 64, 70, 97, 
107, 280, 283-4, 353. 
on choregia: 53. 
containing names of dithyrambic 
victors: 72. 
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Toannes Diaconus, Comm. in Her- 
mog.: 105, 182, 134, 281. 

Ion, fr. of dithyrambs : 46. 

Tophon, fr. 1: 232-3. 

Tsaeus, v, § 36: 51. 

Isidore, Origg. xvill.47: 101, 118-19. 


Lamprocles, fr.: 40. 
Longus, Soph. re abs UGYE 
Lucian, "Adexrpvav, § 10: 137. 
‘Appovidns, § 1: 68. 
Makpéfi01, § Boseonite 
Ilepi opyno., § 22: 261. 
teres 6 Awy., § 1: 261. 
85: 125. 


Lysias, Or. iv, ’§ 3: 52. 
Or. xxi, §§ 1,2: 52, 53, 288. 
fr. ap. Athen. xii, 551e: 60. 


Machon, fr.: 64. 
Melanippides, frs. : 
Menander, fr. 165: 73. 
fr; 537: 357. 
Mnesimachus, fr. 4: 260. 


56 ff. 


Nicander, Theriac. 484 (Schol.) : 15. 


Papyri, Hibeh, i. 1: 369. 
Oxyrh. iii. 425: 397. 
xiil. 1604: 36. 
Parian Marble : see Inscriptions. 
Pausanias, 1. xli, § 1: 204. 
TH. Xiii,-§ 5: 93. 
xxxil, §§ 1-4: 203. 
hVenlys eke 9; 
v. xviii, § 14: 124. 
xxvil, § 7: 414. 
VI. xxii. § 1: 260. 
viii. xv, § 1: 145. 
litt, §§ 2 ff. : 
IX. ix, § 2: 204. 
xvill, § 3: 202. 
xxv, § 2: 202. 
Pherecrates, fr. 132: 290. 
fr. 188: 396. 
Pherecrates (?), Xeipwy, fr. 145: 54- 
5, 59, 60, 62, 65-6. 
Philochorus, fr. (Miiller, i. 387): 
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140. 


| Phrynichus (tragicus), frs. 
| Pindar, 


Philostratus, 


Imag. I. ii, p. 298: 257. 
TI. Xxii:) 388. 
Vit. Apoll. 1. xvii: 67. 
Iv. xxi: 216. 
Vit. Soph. 1. xxv: 116. 
Philoxenus, frs.: 63 ff. 
Photius, Biblioth., p. 147a: 
8. V. “Hpas Seopovs : 
Avdi¢or : 289. 
MvdXos : 285, 


361. 
390. 


Oe 


dithyrambic frs.: 33 ff. 
Olymp. ix. 68 (Schol.): 391. 
xiii. 18, 19 (and Schol.) : 
OR. 
Pyth. i. 98 (Schol.) : 354, 396. 
ii. 73: 396. 

Plato, Alcibiad. ii, p. 147¢: 226. 
Cratylus, p. 408¢ : 187. 
Gorgias, p. 493a: 362. 

p. 501le: 60. 
Laws, ili, p. 700 b: 7,8, 214. 
p. 700 d ff. ; 58-9. 
vii, p. 815c: 156. 
x, p. 893 a (Schol.) : 89 
xi, p. 947¢: 180 
Minos, p. 8321a: 101, 117-18. 
Republ. iii, p. 394c¢ (and 
Schol.) : 41, 70. 
v, p. 451 ce: 144 
Sympos., p. 212e: 234. 
Theaet., p. 152d,e (and Com- 
ment.Anon.):356— 
9, 375-6. 

Plotius, de Metris, p. 508 (Keil) : 97 

Plutarch, 

Apophth. Reg., p. 175c: 361. 
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